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X HE regular progress of cultivated life is 
from necessaries to accommodations, from 
accommodations to ornaments. By your 
illustrious predecessors were established 

^arts lor manu/wrtttnra,- ■ ailJ CoIICgCS for 

science; but for the arts of elegance, those 
arts by which manufactures arc embellished, 
and science is refined, to found an Academy 
was reserved for Your Majesty. 

HIad such patronage been without effect, 

had been reason to believe that Nature 

some insurmountable impediment, 

our proficiencyj but the annual 

of the Exhibitions ^^ihich Your 




DEDICATION. 

Majesty has been pleased to encouragCr 
shows chat only encouragement had been 
wanting. 

To give advice to those who are contend-^ 
ing for royal liberality, hat been for some 
years the duty of my station in the Academy; 
and these Discourses hope for Your Majesty's 
acceptance^ as well-intended endeavours to 
incite that emulation which your notice has 
kindled^ and direct those studies which your 
bounty has rewarded. 

May it please Your Majesty^ 
Your Majesty's 
Most dutiful servant^ 

and most faithful subject, 
[1778J JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
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SOME AOOOVNT 0« 

THE LtFB AKD WRITENGS 

Of 

SOL JOSHUA REYNOUDa 



L HE Author of the following adtninbl 
workst having^ for near half acentur]r»bca 
well known to ■Imhwm mnrntj' prmn ta tbii 
country who had any pretenskmi to taitt or 
literature» to the present age an accounf of 
him, however brief, may teem wholly un^ 
necessary i nor should the reader be detained, 
even for a few minutes, from the pleasure 
which awaits him, but that Posterity, while 
they contemplate with delight and admiration 
those productions of his pencil which place 
him on a level with Titian and Vandyck, 
wUlnaturally wish to know something, of the 
Ma/f , M well as of tY^ painter. 

a a 
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Jos HIT A Reynolds was bom at Plyinpton 
in Devonshire, July 1 6th, 1723; the son of 
Samuel Reynolds and Theophila Potter^ 
He was on every side connected with the 
Church, for both his father and grandfather 
were in holy /orders; his mother was the 
daughter of a clergyman, and his maternal 
grandmother the daughter of the Rev. Mr^ 
Baker, an eminent mathematician in the last 
century, of whom we have an account in the 
BioGRAPHiA Britannic A. His father's 
elder brother, John, was also a clergyman, 
a fellow of Eton College, and Canon of St. 
Peter's, Exeter.' 

Mr, Samuel Reynolds taught the grammar- 
school of Plympton, which could have 



' This gentleman, who died in 1758, left his library, and 
the greater part of his fortune, to Exeter College in 0». 
ford. — ^Thcre is a mczzotinto print of him, scraped by 
M* Ardell, (from aportrait painted by. his nephew, now in 
Eton College,) which has erroneously been supposed to 
represent the father of the painter. Sec Bromley 'sCata* 
logueof Engraved British PortraitS| 4to. 17929 p« a8o. 
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afibrd«d him but a moderare lubsisrence; nor 
was he enabled by any ecclesiastical prefer- 
raent to provide for his nunierous family^ 
amounffng to eleven children in all» of whom 
Joshua was the seventh. FtvCt however^ of 
these children died in their infancy. — His 
father had a notion/ that it might at some 
future period of life be an advantage to a 
child to bear an uncommon christian name i 
which might recommend him to the attention 
and kindness of some person bearing the same 
name, who, ifj\c should happen to have no 
patural object of his care, might be led even 

by to slight a circumstance to become a 
benefactor. Hence our author derived the 
scriptural name of Joshua, which though 
not very uncommon » occurs less frequently 
than many others : of this baptismal name, 
however, the Register of Plympton by 
Sf>me negligence or inaccuracy has deprived 
him/ 

• Ficm Dr. IVr;\ , LniA Btihop of Dromofe. 

* la ibc Risf iwcr of Plymptooi by wl)ich itappeau that 
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Under the tuition of Mr. Reynolds he wfts 
for some time instructed in the clasaicks j 
but at an early age bis inclination for that 
art of which he afterwards became so illus- 
trious a professor, began to display itself] 
and his imperfect attempts^ at delineatioa 
were encouraged by his father, who was 
himself fond of drawings, and had a snnall 
collection of anatomical and other prints. 
The young artist's first essays were made in 
copying several little things done by two of 
his elder sisters, who had likewise a turn for 

he wai baptized on the goth of Jul^, he ii styled " Joseph 
ion of Siiniuel Reynolds, Clerk :" probibly in conie- 
quenCe of the entry not being tnide at the time of the 
h^titm. The name, I suppose, wai written originally 
on a ilip «f paper in an abbreviated fonn — " Jos. son of 
Jbunnel Reynolds,"— 4nd wai at ■ lubsequent period 
entered erronooitsly by tha clergyman or clerk of, the 
parish. ^ 

4 Lady Inchiquin has one of thesa very early eissys ; a 
|»enpective view of a book^case, under which his tehn 
has written—" Done by Joahoa ont of pure idteaeM." 
It is on the back of a Latin exercise. Joibua's idlei 
was. bis preferring tbeemploymeot of hil paactl.lj 
of the pen, 
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the art; and be afterwards (as he himseU 
iafofined me) eagerly copied such prims as 
be met witb among his facer's books, par- 
ticularly those which were given in the 
Iranslattoo of Plutarch's Lives, puUished 
by Diyden. But his principal fund of imi- 
tation was Jao^ Cats' book of EmUems, 
which his great grandmother by the father^s 
aide, a Dutch woman, had Wought with her 
firam Holland. — ^When he was but «ight 
years old, he read with great avidity and 
pleasure The Jesuit's PsasrECTivE, a 
book which happened to lie on the window- 
scat of his father's parlour ; and made him- 
cdf so completdy master of it, that he never 
afterwards had occasion to study any other 
treatise oa that subject.* He then attempted 
t»draw the School at Plympton, a building 
on fttone pillars ; and be did it so 
that his father said, ** Now this ex- 
npliiies what the author of the * Perspective* 
in his Pre&ce,— that, by observing 

s Frani UhkK b 17SS. 
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the rules laid down in his bookt a man may 
do wonders j for this is wonderful."* From 
these attempts he proceeded to draw like- 
nesses of the friends and relations of his 
family, with tolerable success. -But what 
most strongly confirmed him in his love of 
the art, was Richardson's Treatise on Paint- 
ing ; the perusal of which so delighted and 
inflamed his mind, that Raffaelle appeared 
to him superior to the most illustrious names 
of ancient or modem time ; a notion whicl) 
he loved to indulge all the rest of his life. 

His propensity to this fascinating art, 
growing daily more manifest, his father 
thought fit to gratify his inclination ; and 
when he was not much more than seventeen 
years of age, on St. Luke*« day» Oct. the 
' i8lh, 1740, he was placed as a pupil under 
his countryman Mr, Hudson/ who though 

* From ihc late Jjhici Bo^vcII, £*q, (o whoiaj 
tittle ciicum»incc wau comiii iiiiic«aaK 
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but anordinary painter, was the most distin- 
guished artist of that time. After spending 
a few years Jn London, which he employed 
in acquiring the rudiments of his art, on a 
disagreement with his master about a veiy 
slight matter, he in 1743, removed to Devon- 
shire, where, as he told me, he passed about 
three years in company from whom little 
improvement could be got : when he recol- 

of Richardton tlie Painter, was Wn in i70i< " He en- 
joyed" (layi Lord Orford, Anecdotes of Paintins, 
iv. ia2. 8vo.) " (ot many yeart the chief busiciest of por- 
trait-painting in the capital, aher the favaun'ie artisii, hi* 
master and Jetvas, were gone off the stage; though 
Vanloo &rit, and L'lutard afterwards, fur a few yeari 
diverted the torrent of faihion from the cstabliahcd pro- 
fessor. Sii]! ihecounlry gentlemen were faithful to their 
compatriot, and wcrir conLent with his honest similitudei, 
and wiih the fair tied wigs, blue velvet coals, and white 
taiin waistcoats, which lie bestowed liberally on his custo* 
tr), and which, with complacency, they beheld mutli- 
din Fabcr's mrjEzoiintos. The better lajtc introduces 
B'Sil Joshiu Keynnlds, put an end to Hudson's reign* 
good Mii^e to resign the throne snon after 
tapilal work, the fjmily-picce of Charles. 
" [About If i(5J He died, Jan. 
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lected this period of his life, he always spoke 
of it as so much time thrown away, (so far 
as related to a knowledge of the world and 
of mankind,) of which he ever afterwards 
lamented the loss. However, after some 
little dissipation, he sat down seriously to 
the study and practice of his art j and he al- 
ways considered the disagreement which 
induced him to leave Mr. Hudson as a very 
fortunate circumstance, since by this means 
he was led to deviate from the tameness and 

insipidity of his master, and to form a man- 
ner of his own. 

While in this career, the first of his per- 
formances which brought him into any con- 
siderable notice, was the portrait of Captain 
Hamilton, father of the present Marquis of 
Abercorn, which he painted so early as in 
the year 1746.* When at a late period of 

* It is now in the possession of the Marquis of Aber- 
corn ; and there if a portrait of the same gentleman with 
his children around him, a small family-piece, painted 
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bis life he saw this portrait, he was sur« 
prised to find it so well done ; and comparing 
it with his later works, with that nvodesty 
which always accompanies genius, lamented 
that in such a series of years he should not 
have made a greater progress in his art.^ 

On Christmas-day^ I746» ^^^ father, a 
man highly respected in his native county, 
died I and left our young painter to raise, as 
he could, the fabric of his own fortune. 
After spending a few more years in the prac- 
tice of paintings panly in London lo and 
partly in Devonshire, where many of his early 
essays yet remain, he became acquainted with 

by young Reynolds about the same time, in the Collect 
tion of Lord Eliot, at Port £Uot in Cornwall. 

9 He made the same observation on viewing the pic- 
ture of a Boy reading, which he also painted in 1746 ; an 
admirable piece, which was sold by auction among other 
of his works in 1796, to Sir Henry Englefield, Bart, for 
thiity-five guineas, 

'^ At this period he lived in St, Martin's Lane, which 
was then a favourite residence of Artists ; nearly opposite 
(o May's Buildings, 

S 
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George, the third Lord Edgcumbe and Captaia 
(afterwards Lord) Keppel, by each of whom 
he was warmly patronised ; and the latter 
beirtg appointed to the command of a small 
squadron on the Mediterranean station, 
;^Ir. Reynolds embraced the opportunity 
which his kindness offered, and accompanied 
bim thither, sailing from Plymouth, May 
nth, 1749- In the coutse of their voyage 
(during which he had accommodations 
in the captain's own ship,) they touched 
at Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
and Minorca; and after spending about 
two months in Portmahon, the principal 
town of that island, in December he sailed 
to Leghorn, from which place he proceeded 
to Rome. 

Among our author's loose papers, I havf 
found some detached and uncontiected 
thoughts, written occasionally as hints fw 
a Discourse on a new and singular plan, 
which he appears, at a late period of his life. 
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to have had it in contemplation to compose 
and deliver to (he Academy* and which he 
seems to have intended as a history of his 
mind, so far as concerned his art, and of 
his progress, studies, and praaicej toge- 
ther with a view of the advantages whick 
he had enjoyed, and the disadvantages be 
had laboured under, in the course that be 
bad run: a scheme from which, however 
liable it might be to the ridicule of Witt 
and Scoffers, (a circumstance of which, be 
says, he was perfectly aware,) he con* 
ceived the anKfcnw might derive some 
useful documents for the regulation of their 
own conduct and practice. It is much to 
be regretted that he did not live to com- 
pose such a Discourse ; for, from the hand 
of so great and candid an Artist, it could 
. not but have been highly curious and in- 
Itructive. One of these fragments relating 
to his feelings ivhen he first went to Italy, 
every reader will, I am confident, be pleased 
kits insertion. . 
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«^ It has frequently happened, (says th{# 
gneat painter) as I was informed by the 
keeper of the Vatican, that many of thoscT 
whom he had conducted through the vtri^ 
oui apartments of that edifice, when abouC 
to be dismissed, have asked for the works of 
Raffitelle, and would not believe that they 
had already passed through the rooms where 
they are preserved ; so little impression 
had those performances ma^de on them. 
One of the first painters now in France 

bnce told me, that this circumstance hap^ 
pened to himself j chough he now looks on 
Raflfaelle with that veneration which he de- 
serves from all painters and lovers of the 
art. I remember very well my own disap- 
pointment, when I first visited the Vati- 
can) but on confessing my feelings to a 
brother-student, of whose ingenuousness 1 
had a high opinion, he acknowledged that 
the works of RafFaelle had the same effect 
on him, or rather that they did not pro- 
duce the effect which he expected. 
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was a great relief to my mind ; and on 
inquiring further of other students, I found 
that those persons only who from natural 
imbecility appeared to be incapable of 
ever relishing those divine performances, 
made pretensions to instantaneous raptures on 
first beholding them. — In justice to myself, 
however, I must add, that though disap« 
pointed and mortified at not finding myself 
enraptured with the works of this great 
master, I did not for a moment conceive 
or suppose that the name of RafTaelle, and 
those admfratile pafucings In particular, 
Qwed their reputation to the ignorance and 
prejudice of mankind ; on the contrary, 
my not relishing them as I was conscious 
I ought to have done, was one of the 
most humiliating circumstances that ever 
happened to m%; I found myself in the 
midst of works executed upon principles 
with which I was unacquainted : I felt my' 
ignorance, and stood abashed. All the in- 
£gested noticms of painting which I had 
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brought with me from England, where the 
art was in the lowest state it had ever 
been in, (It could not indeed be lower,) 
were to be totally done away, and eradi- 
cated from my mind. It was necessary, as 
it is. expressed on a very solemn occasion, 
(hat I should become as a Utile child. — Not- 
withstanding my disappointment, I pro- 
ceeded to copy some of those excellent 
works. I viewed them again and again; I 
even affected to feel their merit, and to 
admire them, more than I really did. In 

^ short tima a neiv tncte nnJ naw percep- 
tions began to dawn upon me ; and I was 
convinced that I had originally formed a 
false opinion of the perfection of art, and 
that this great painter was well entitled to 
the high rank which he holds in the esti- 
mation of the world. The^tTuth is, thatif- 
these works had really been what I ex- 
pected, they would have contained beauties 
superficial and alluring, but by no means 
such as would bave enl^ed (hem (o ''■- 
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great reputation which they hav^ so IcHig 
and so justly obtained. 

'* Having since that period frequently 
revolved' this subject in my mind, I am' 
now, dearly of opinion, that a relish for 
the higher excellencies of art is an ac- 
<^ired taste, which no man ever possessed' 
without long cukivation, and great labour 
and attention. Oft sucH occasions as that 
which I have mentioned, we are often 
ashamed of our ajjparent dulness ; as if 
it were to be cxpectdt that our minds, 
like tinder, should instantly catch fire from 
the divine spark of Raflaelle's genius. I 
flatter myself that now it would be so, 
. and that" I' have a just and lively percep- 
tioa of his' great power's: but let it be 
litmys- wmwMiertd; that the excellence of 
his style is not on thtf'aurf&ie^, but lies deep ; 
and at the first vieV^ 'til' seien but inistily. 
^i« the florid style, ''i*hlich8t*ike»' at" once, 
"^ Mivates the 'Vfelf « ^We; withoirf 
l&U< 
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ever satisfying the judgement. Nor does 
painting in this respect differ from othen 
arts. A just poetical taste, and the acqui- 
sition of a nice discriminative musical ear, 
are equally the work of time. Even the 
eye, however perfect in itself, is often 
unable to di&tinguish between the brilli- 
ancy of two diamonds ; though the experi- 
enced jeweller will be amazed at its blind- 
ness i not considering that there was a time 
when he himself could not have been able 
to pronounce which <rf the two was the . 
most perfect, and that hi^ own power of W 
discrimination was acquired by slow and ^ 
imperceptible degrees. ^ 

** The man of true genius, instead of 
spending all his hours, as many artists do 
while they are at Rome, inmea-Buring statues 
and copying pictures, soon begins to think 
for himself, and endctvours to do something 
like what he sees.— I consider general copy- 
ing^ (he iddi) u ft d^^ f \ 
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(he student satisfies himself with the appear- 
ance of doing something j he falU into the 
dangerous h^it of imitating without selecting, 
and of labouring without any detenninate 
object : as it requires no effort of the mind. 
he sleeps over his wtvk, and those powers of 
inv«)tion and dispositicxi which ought par- 
ticularly to bfe called out and put in action, 
lie tOTpid. and lose their eneigy for want of 
exercise. How incapable of producing any 
thing of their own, those are, who have 
spent most of their time in making finished 
copies, is an observation well Icnoivn to all 
who are conversarit with our art." " We may 
be assured, therefore, that this great painter 
did not fall into the errour here pointed out ; — 
did not l<xig continue the practice of copying 
die great works" which were at this period 



'Thii otsCTTaiioi] oCcDft aO^f in fl>e »me words ia 
■ fint DuCDurte. 




■ or tbe few oafMf w*adi he aade while fae ms at 

p^Jll mtmaa of the Evl oF lo- 

■b-MtaF^iMr:Si.Mi- 
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within his reach j but rather employed his 
time in examining and fixing in his mind 
their peculiar and characteristick excellencies. 
Instead of copying the touches of the great 
masters, he aspired to copy their conceptions. 
** From contemplating the works of Titian* 
Corrcggio, &c. (says he in another of his 
fragments,) wc derive this great advantage i 
we learn that certain niceties of expression 
are capable of being executed, which other- 
wise we might consider as beyond the reach 
of art I this inspires us with some degree of 
confidence, and we are thus incited to endea- 
vour ait other excellencies in the same 
line/' 

Some account of his particular practice and 
habits of study, while he was in Italy, is, I 
know, much desired by several Artists of the 
present day j but these I haye no means of 

chsel, the Archsngel, ilsyiog i|^a Oi^ipPft sTkr i OflMo | 
and the School of i^hCf)!,^ Uf^MIM^M^^^ 
pcrfonqsncei. . .^,;i^j ' - '• 
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invesrigtting. Th« method which h« fol- 
lowed when he wa^ at Venice, in order to 
ascertain the principles on which the great 
masters of colouring wrought, and to attain 
the true management of light and shade, he 
has himself particularly mentioned in a note 
on Du Fresnoy's Poem." 

While he was in Italy, he occasionally in- 
dulged himself in Caricatura, which was 
much in vogue at that time. Of pieces of this 
descriptiotk, the only one which I have seen 
of his hand, is a large picture, '* containing 
about twenty Agures, being all the English 
gentlemen of note who were then at Rome. 
This caricatura, however, was not like the 
more modem productions in that style, being 
done with the consent of the gentlemen re. 
presented. It was a kind of picturesque 
travesty of Raflfaelle's School of Athens. 



'sVol. III. p. 147. 

of JtKfh Hcmy, Eiq. of Strtf&n 
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• After an abscnqe of near three years, be 
began to think of returning home j and 9 
flight circumstance which he used to mention, 
may serve to show, that however great may 
have been the delight which he derived from 
residence iq a country that RafFaelle and 
Michael Angelo had embellished by their 
genius and their works, the prospect of re- 
visiting his native land was not unpleasing. 
When he was at Venice, in compliment to 
the English gentlemen then sisiding there, 
the manager of the opera one night ordered 
the band to play an English ballad-tune. 
Happening to be the popular air which was 
played or sung in almost every street, just 
at the time of their leaving London, by sug- 
gesting to them that metropolis with all its 
connexions and endearing circumstances, it 
immediately brought tears into our author's 
eyes, as well as into those of his countrymen 
who were present. 

On his arrival in London in 175^,'^ he 
very soon attracted the publick notice ; and 
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iwt long afterwards the whole-length portrait 
which he painted of his friend and patron. 
Admiral Keppel, exhibited such powers, that 
he was not only ttniversallj acknowledged to 
be at the head of his profession, but to be the 
greatest painter that England had seen sinca 
Vandyck. The whole interval between the 
time of Charles the First, and the conclusion 
of the reign of George the Second, though 
distinguished by the performances of Lely, 
Riley, and Kneller, seeined to be annihilated i 
and the only question was, whether the new 
painter, or Vandyck, were the more exceU 
lent. For several years before the period 
we are now speaking of, the painters of por- 
traits contented themselves with exhibiting 
as correct a resemblance as they could ; but 
seem not to have thought, or had not the 
power, of enlivening the canvas by giving a 

** On his return from Italy he hired a large house in 
Newport-street, now divided into two houses. Here he 
continued to dwell till the year 1761, when lie removed 
M I^eicester-FIelds. 
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kind of historick fiir to their pietunes. Mr. 
Reynolds very soon saw how much anima- 
tion might be obtained by deviating from the 
insipid manner of his immediate predeces- 
sors ; ^^ hence in many of his portraits* par- 
ticularly when combined in family-groups^ 
we find much of the variety and spirit of a 
higher speciifis of art. Instead of confining 
himself to mere likeness, in which however 
he was eminently happy, he dived, as it 
were, into the minds, and habits, and maflr 
ncrs, of those who sat to him ;'' and accord- 
ingly ttie majority of his portraits are so 

'^ Dahly Richardson, JervjUt Tho^nbill, Hudson, 
slaughter, &c. 

'' The various portraits of Mr. Garrick, those of Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Robinson Archbishop of Armagh, Lord 
Camden, Dr Goldsmith, Mr. Burke, Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Foote, Mr. Sterne, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, 
Dr. Markharo Archbishop of York, Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Thurlow, Lord Heathfield, the execrable Duke of Orleans, 
Lord Richard Cayendish, Mr. Andrew Stewart, Mr. Pott, 
Mr. Boswell, Mr. Windham, and ^T. Cholmondclcy, 
are eminent instances of the truth of this observation. 
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appropriated and characteristick, that the 
many illustrious persons whom he has delU 
neatedi will be almost as well known to 
posterity, as if they had seen and conversed 
with them* 

Very soon after his return from Italy, his 
acquaintance with Dr. Johnson commenced ; 

9 

and their intimacy continued unintemipted 
to the time of Johnson's death. Happening 
to meet with the Life of Savage in Devon** 
shire, which, though published some years 
before, was then new to him, he began to 
read it (as Mr. Boswell has inforaied us) 
^' while he was standing with his arm lean* 
ing against a chimney-piece. It seized his 
attention so strongly, that, not being able to 
lay down the book till he had finished it, 
when he attempted to move, he found his 
arm totally benumbed/*'' Being then unac- 
quainted with the author, he must naturally 
have had a strong desire to see and converse 

'* Life of Or. Samoel Johnson, i. i^i|. 
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with that extraordinary man; and, as the 
same writer relates, he about this time was 
introduced to him. •* When Johnson lived 
in Castle-Street, Cavendish-Square, he used « 
frequently to visit two ladies who livfid oppo- 
site to him ; [Mr. Reynolds;]'^ Miss Cct- 
terells, daughters of Admiral Cotterell, 
Reynolds used also to visit there, and thus 
they met. Mr. Reynolds, as I have obser- 
ved above, had, from the first reading of his 
Life of Savage, conceived a very high admi- 
ration of Johnson's powers of writing. His 
conversation no less delighted him, and he 
cultivated his acquaintance with the laudable 
zeal of one who was ambitious of general 
improvement. Sir Joshua indeed was lucky 
enough at their very first meeting to make a 
remark, which was so much above the com- 
nlon-place style of conversation, that John- 
son at once perceived that Reynolds had the 
habit of thinking for himself. The ladies 
were regretting the death of a friend, to 

'9 In Newpdrt*8trect. 
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whom they owed great obligations; upon 
which Reynolds observed, — *' You bavct 
however, the comfort of being relieved from 
the burden of gratitude/* They were 
shocked a little at this alleviating suggestion^ 
as too selfish ; but Johnson defended it in 
his clear and forcible manner, and was much 
pleased with the mindf the fair view of human 
nature, which it exhibited, like some of the 
Reflections of Rochefoucault. The conse-> 
vquence was, that he went home with Rey- 
nolds, and supped with him. 

** Sir Joshua told me a pleasant charac- 
teristical anecdote of Johnson, about the 
time of their first acquaintanrce. When they 
were one evening together at the Miss Cot* 
tcrcUs," the then Duchess of Argyle and 
another lady of high rank, came in. John- 
^Hif thinking that the Miss Cotterells were 
too much engrossed by them, and that he and 
it friend were neglected, as low company 
.^wbom (hey were somewhat ashamed* 
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grew angry i and resolving to shock thieir 
supposed pride» by making their great visi*. 
tors iniagine they were low indeed, he ad* 
dressed himself in a lotid tone to Mr. Reyi-^ 
nolds, saying, * How much do you think 
you and I could get in a week, if we wore 
t4> work as bard as we could f^ as if they had 
been common mechanics • ' * ^ 

How much he profitted by his acquaintance 
ynt\\ this excellent and extraordinary man, 
he intended to have particularly mentioned 
in the Discourse which, as I have already 
observed, he had it in contemplation to 
compose. *' I remember, (says he,) Mr. 
Burke, speaking of the Essays of Sir Francis 
Bacon, said, he thought them the best of his 
works* Dr. Johnson w«is of opinion^ * that 

*• Life of Johnson, i. 217. Johnson, howcvcf con- 
tinued to Hve in intimacy with these ladien, whom h§ 
frequently mentions in hit letters to Jiaretti. In that 
dated Dec. 11, 1762, he Kays, " Miss Cottcrell is still 
with Mrs. Porter : Miss Charlotte is married ta Dean 
Lewis, and has three children." ibid. p. 341. The elder 
of these ladies visited him not long before his death. 



their excflll^QCe and them vulue consisted iir 
bsiog: tb(9 obsecvati^s, of m strongs mind dpe- 
is^Wg iVpoti lilej and ioi ooosequence you^ 
$f^ th^re what. you. seldont fi^d in. otfaei! 
hopke^/^t is this kindi of excellence whick 
give^ a value to the performances of artists 
alsok 'It is the thoughts expressed in the 
^WK>rks of Michael Angeloi Correggiot Raf- 
faelli^t Pairipegiano, and perhaps some of 
the old Gothick. masters, and not the inven- 
tions of Pietro da Cortona, Carlo Maratti, 
Luca Giordano, and others that I might 
mention* which we seek after with avidity. 
From thofoimerwe learn to think originally. 
May I presume to introduce myself on this 
occasion, and even to mention as an instance 
of the truth of wha,t I have remarked, the 
very HKscourses which I have had the ho« 
nour.of delivering from, this place. What- 
ever merit they have, must be imputed, in a^ 
jg^rwt nfieasurcj to the education which I may 
he^said^tQ have had under Dr. Johnson. I 
d^^iNitineaa to say, though it certainly would 
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be to the credit of these Discourses, if f 
could say it with truth, that he contributed 
even » single sentiment to* them ; but he qUa^ 
lified my mind to think justly. No mart 
had, like him, the faculty of teaching in-^ 
ferior minds the art of thinking. Perhaps 
other men might have equal knowledge; 
but few were so communicative. His great 
pleasure was to talk to those who looked \\p 
to him. It was here he exhibited his won- 
derful powers. In mixed company, and 
frequently in company that ought to have 
looked up to him, many, thinking they had 
a character ^for learning to support, consi- 
dered it as beneath them to enlist in the train 
of his auditors ; and to such persons he 
certainly did not appear to advantage, being 
often impetuous and overbearing. The de* 
sire of shining in conversation was in him 
indeed a predominant passion ; and if it must 
be attributed to vanity, let it at the same 
time be recollected, that it produced thatlo^ 
quaciousness from which his more intimate 
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friends derived considerable advantage. The 
observations which he made on poetry » on 
Itfe, and on every thing about us, I applie4 
to our art ; with what success others must 
judge. Perhaps an artist in his studies 
should pursue the same conduct; and in- 
stead of patching up a particular work on 
the narrow plan of imitation, rather en- 
deavour to acquire the art and power of 
thinking. On this subject I have often 
spoken ; but it cannot be too often repeated, 
that the general power of composition may 
be acquired ; and when acquired, the artist 
may then lawfully take hints from his pre- 
decessors. In reality indeed it appears to 
me, that a man must begin by the study of 
others. Thus Bacon became a great thinker 
by first entering into and making himself 
master of the thoughts of other men/* 

In consequence of his connexion whh 
Dr. Johnson, he in 1759 furnished that 
writer with three Essays on the subject of 

6 
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paJAting,, which appeared in the Ii>C£R, gnd 
were, I believe, our author's first literary 
performance'r 

, , But though he derived great advantage^ 
^d instruction from this very distinguiUied> 
writer, with whom he lived in uoiiiter*: 
rupted intimacy for thirty years, Johnson 
was not his. original preceptor in the art of 
thinking ; as has been suggested to me by! 
our common friend, the late ever-to-be-la«> 
mented Mr. Burke; whose death, which 
happened a few months after the firfl 
edition of these works, would at any time 
have been a grievous loss to his countiy, but 
at the present distressful and momentous 
period is an irreparable calamity to the whole 
civilized world.r—** I find,'' (said this sa- 
gacious and profound observer, whose ap« 
probation and whose remarks are so inter- 
woven, (hat I cannot avail myself of the 
latter without the former,) ** I find but 

one thing material which you have omitted 
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in the life of our inestimable friend. You 
state very properly how much he owed to 
the writings and conversation of Johnson s 
and nothing shows more the greatness of Sir 
Joshua'^ parts, than his taking advantage of 

both, and making some application of them 

« 

to his profession, when Johnson neither un- 
derstood, nor desired to understand, any 
thing of painting, and had no distinct idea 
of its nomenclature, even in those parts 
which had got most into use in common 
life. But though Johnson had done much 
to enlaige and strengthen his habit of think- 
ing. Sir Joshua did not owe his first rudi« 
ments of speculation to him. He has al- 
ways told me, that he owed his firft dispo* 
sition to generalize, and to view things in 
the abstract, to old Mr. Mudge, Preben- 
dary of Exeter, and brother to the celebrated 
mechanick of that name. I have myself 
seen Mr. Mudge the clergyman, at Sir Jo- 
shua's house. He was a learned and vene- 

VOL. I. c 
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rablc old man ; and as I thought, very much 
conversant in the Platonic Philosophy, and 
very fond of that method of philosophizing. • 
He had been originally a dissenting minister i 
a description which at that time bred very 
considerable men, both among those who 
adhered to it, and those who left it. He 
had entirely cured himself of the unpleasant 
narrowness which in the early part of his 
life had distinguished those gentlemen, and 
was perfectly free from the ten times more 
dangerous enlargement which has been since 
then their general characteristick. Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds had always a great love for 
the whole of that family, and took a great 
interest in whatever related to them. His 
acquaintance with the Mudges ought to be 
reckoned among the earliest of his literary 
connections. It was from him that I first 
got a view of the few that have been pub- 
lished of Mr. Mudge's Sermons ; and on 
conversing afterwards with Mr. Mudge, I 
found great traces of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
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hiiHt and, if I may sty so» much of the 
mamwr of the master/^ *' 

^ Letter from tbe Right Hon* Edmund Burke to the 
Editor, dated Bith> May 4t 1797* 

Our author's early finend and imiructor dkd 
April 3, 1769* and his memory was honoured by the 
folbwi^g charaaeristick encomium, wriuen by Dr« 
Johnson, and inserted May t, (under the article of 
DiATRS,) in the London Chroniclb« 

*' The Rererend Mn Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary 
of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Andrew's in Plymouth ; a 
mmi equally eminent for his virtues and abilities, and a^ 
once beloved as a companion, and reverenced as a pastor* 
Ho had that gtner^ curiosity to which no kind of know* 
ledge is indifiemit or supeffiuoot, and that general be« 
nevolence by which no order of men is hated or despised. 

** His principles both of thought and action were great 
and comprehensive. By a solicitous examination of ob* 
jections, and judicious comparison of opposite argu« 
ments, he attained what enquiry never gives but to in* 
dustr)* and perspicuity, a firm and unshaken settlement of 
conviction. But his firmne^^ was without asperity ; fort 
knowing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes 
found, be did not wonder that many missed it» 

** The general course of hb life was determined by 
his profession ; he studied the sacred volumes in the on* 
l^'nal languages ; with what diligence and success, his 
Notes upon the Psalms give sufficient evidence. He 
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To mark the gradual progress of our illus- 
triouB painter's reputation from year to year* is 
not the object of the present memoir; but the 

once endeavoured to idd the knowledge of Arabick lo 
that of Hebrew; but 6nding hii thoughti too much di- 
verted from other ttudiei, after lome time delisted from 
hii purpose, 

" HU discharge of parochial duties wai exemplary. 
How his lermoni were composed, may be learned from 
the excellent volume which he has given to the publick ; 
but how they were delivered, can be known only to those 
that heard them ; for as he appeared in the pulpit, worda 
will not easily describe him. His delivery, thoujjh un- 
conitrained, was not negligent, and though forcible, wat 
not turbulent; ilisdiiining anxioiix nicety of emphasis, 
and laboured artifice of action, it captivated the hearer by 
its natural dignity, it roused the iluggith and fixed the 
vobiile, and deuined the mind upon the subject, without 
directing it to the speaker. 

" The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not 
intrtiHr upon his geneial behMiOltt,( U the table of his 
fricna. he w* ^^^ ' 

tive, <>l 1111 <iT^^^unDei^^^^Hl^c1)cerfulnets, Wil- 
li) pIcat^^^BflMH^^^^Bi Hi* acquaintance 
ice oliitrucled no 
lid. Though stu. 
illil I ' 'v„s cindid ; 

i.ighly and 
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era of the establishment of that Academy which 
gave rise to the following Discgursbs, 
forming a memorable epoch in the history of 
the Arts, may justly claim particular notice. 

The painters of great Britain from about 
the year 1 750,^ with a view of promoting 
their art by painting from living models, as- 
sociated together in a kind of Academy in 
St. Martin's Lane, which they supported by 
annual subscription . Their efforts , however, 
were not very successful till ten years after- 
wards;^ when, in imitation of foreign 

** The firit eflfort towards an Institution of this kind in 
the present century, was made in 1714, when Sir James 
Tliomhill opened an Academy for Drawing at his house 
in Covem-garden. He had before proposed to Lord 
Halifax to obtain the foundation of a Royal Academy, to 
bo bulk at the upper end of the Mews, with apartments 
for the Professors, &c. See Walpolc's Anecdotes of 
PA^tNTlira, iv. 45. 

ir first Exhibition was in the year 1760. '' The 

^s Or. Johnson in a letter to Joseph Baretti, 

^n, June 10, 1761,) have instituted a yearly 

M pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am 

Itign Academies. This year was the $eccnd 
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Academies, they formed a scheme of an aii'- 
nual exhibition of their works, which, it 
was supposed, would be a probable meant 
of attracting the publick attention . In thii^ 
speculation they were not disappointed ; and 
having thus secured a firmer footing, they 
afterwards (Jan* a6, 1765,) obtained a royal 
charter of incorporation.** Not long after 
their incorporation, however^ the Artists 
who were not incorporated, conceiving some 
jealousy against this body, resolved no longer 
to submit to their regulations, and to under- 
take an Exhibition of their own : which was 
continued for a few years with no great sue* 
cess. To compose these jarring interests^ 

Exhibition. They please thcmielvcs much with the muU 
titude of spectators^ and imagine that the English School 
will rise in reputation.'' Boswell's Life of Johnson, 
i. 3)28. 

*^ The principle artisls from whom this scheme ori- 
ginated, were Mr. Moser, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Penny, Mr. 
Hayman, Mr. West. Mr. Sandby, Mr. Stubbs, and Mr. 
(afterwards Sir William) Chambers ; whose ready access to 
his Majesty, in consequence of his official situation, faci^ 
litated and gave efficacy to his exertions. 
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and to give penfkiacient dignity to a new esta- 
biishment, his Majesty, in Dec. 1768,* was 
pleased to institute a Royal Acaobmt of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, com* 
posed of ^Vthe ablest and most respectable 

^ An Academy bad beea conslitiited under the royal 
paironage in 1767 ; but tbe plan was more confined, and 
tbe Inititution was supported by an Annual Subscription. 
The new Royal Establishment instituted in 17689 which 
atill subsists* was to be supported by the pttiduce of an 
annual Exhibition ; and the deficiency (if any) was to be 
supplied out of hU Majesty *s privy purse. For a few 
years the infant tnititutioti required the aid of his Ma« 
jescjc's bounty ; who, at various tines, was pleased to ad- 
vance for its support above joool. The Exhibitions, 
however, becoming annually more profitable, in a short 
time were more than adequate to support the establish- 
ment ; in consequence of which the Academy have now 
a considerable property in the Stocks, part of which they 
lave lately appropriated to create a fund for decayed 
artists. — From 1769 to 1780 the Exhibitions produced, 
A an average, about 1500I. annually ; from 1780 to 
1796, about 2500L The receipts in 1780* when the 
Academy exhibited their works for the fijrst time at 
Somerset-place, amounted to more than 3000I. and those 
of 1796 exceeded the sum produced by the Exhibition 
of 1780; being the year of the greatest receipt from the 
im institution of the Academy. ^ 
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Artists resident in great Britain ;'*»i and Mr« 
Reynolds, holding unquestionably the first 
rank in his profession » was nominated their 
President. Soon afterwards he received the 
honour of knighthood. 

It was no part of the prescribed duty 
of his office to read lectures to the Aca^ 
demy ; but our author voluntarily, imposed 
this task upon himself, for the reasons 
which he has assigned in his fifteenth Dis- 
course: ** If prizes were to be given, it ap- 
peared not only" proper, but almost indispen- 
sably necessary, that something should be 
said by the President on the delivery of those 
prizes ; and the President for his own credit 

*' The two principal objects of thii Institution, as 
stated by the Artists in a Petition to his Majesty, No- 
vember a8, 1768, were, 1. *' tlie establishment of a well- 
regulated School or Academy op Design, for the use 
of Students in the Arts ; and s. an Annual Exhibition 
open to all Artists of distinguished merit, where they might 
oflfcr their performancei to publick inspection, and acquire 
that degree of reputation and encouragement which thc}' 
should be deemed to deserve. 
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would wish to say something more than mere 
words of compliment; which » by being 
frequently repeated, would soon become 
flat and uninteresting, and by being uttered 
to many, would at last become a distinction 
to none : I thought, therefore, if I were to 
preface this compliment with some instruc- 
tive observations on the art, when we 
crowned merit in the artists whom we re- 
warded, I might do something to animate 
and guide them in their future attempts/' 
Such was the laudable motive which pro- 
duced the fifteen Discourses, pronounced 
by our author between the ad of Jan. 1769, 
and the loth of Dec. 1790 :** a work which 

*■ In the first year the President delivered two Dis- 
courses ; in the tliree years following a Discourse annual* 
ly ; afterwards, only every second year, with the excep- 
tion of that spoken on the removal of the Royal Acade* 
my to Somerset- Place. 

Previous to the publication of the first edition of these 
works, a wandering rumour had reached me^ that the 
Discourses delivered by our author were not written by 
Idnsself, but by his friend Dr. Johnson. This notion 
appearing to roe too ridiculous and absurd to be gravely 
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contains such a body of just critkism dtt jtfk. 
extremely difficult subject, clothed in such. 

confuted* I took no notice of it : leaving those who 
were weak enough to give credit to such an opinion* to 
reconcile it with the account given by our author himadf 
in a former page^ in which, while he acknowledges hotr 
much he had profited by the conversation and instruction 
of that extraordinary man, who *^ had qualified his mind 
to think justly,'* he at the same time informs us, that 
Johnson bad not contributed even a single sentiment lo 
his Discourses. 

A new hypothesis, however, has been lately suggested: 
and among many other statements concerning the Htit 
Mr. Burke, which I know to be erroneous, we have 
been confidently told that they were written by that 
gentleman. 

The readers of poetry arc not to learn, that a similar 
tale has been told of some of our celebrated English poets. 
According io some, Dcnham did not write his admired 
Cooper's Hill; and with a certain species of criticks, 
our great moral poet tells us. 
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'most authors steal their works, or buy ; 



'* Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 

Such insinuations, however agreeable to the envious and 
malignant, who may give them a temporary currency, can 
have but •little weight with the judicious and ingenuous 
part of mankind, and therefore in general merit only 
silent contempt. But that Mr. Burke was the author of 
all such parts of these Discourses as do not relate to painting 
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perspicuous, elegant, and nervous language, 
tKat it is no exaggerated pan^yrick to assert» 



scu^urt^ (whit these are, the discoverer of thit pre* 
tfinded secret hM not informed us,) has lately been to 
peremptorily Mierted, and so particular an appeal baa 
boen made on this occasion to their editor, that I think it 
my duty to refute this injurious calumny, lest posterity 
should be deceived and misled by the minuteness of un- 
contradicted misrepresentationi delivered to the world 
with all the confidence of truth. Fortunately I am 
aUe to give a more decisive testimony on this subject, 
than could reasonably be expected from any one man 
concerning the writings of another. 

To the question then, whether I have not found 
smong my lato friend*s papers several of his Discourses 
ia ths handwriting of Mr. Burke, or of some other 
simaiiieW person, I answer, that I never saw any one of his 
Discourses in the handwriting of that illustrious statesman, 
or ofany other person whatsoever, except Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; and secondly I say, that I am as firmly persuaded that 
the whole body of these admirable works was composed by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, as I am certain that at this moment 
lam employing my pen in vindication of his fame. I do 
not mean to assert, that he did uot avail himself of the 
judgment of his critical friends, to render them as perfect 
SI lie could ; or that he was above receiving from them 
dm species of literary sisistance which every candid lite* 
niy min is willing to receive, and which even that tran* 
' Malaat geniusi Mr. Burke, in some instances did not 
b;, dUrii ta accept. Of the early Discourses therefore I 
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that it^i^ill last as long as the English tongue^ 
aiid contribute no less than the productions 

have no doubt that some were i ubmitted to Dr. Johnson^ 
and some to Mr. Burke for their examination and revi- 
sion ; and probably each of those persons suggested to 
their author some minute verbal improvements. Four 
of the latter Discourses* in his own handwriting, and 
warm from the brain» the author did me the honour to 
submit to my perusal ; and with great freedom I suggested 
to him some verbal alterations* and some new arrange- 
ments, in each of them, which he very readily adopted* 
Of one I well remember he gave me the general outline 
in conversation, as we returned together from an excur- 
sion to the country, and before it was yet committed to 
paper. He soon afterwards composed that Discourse 
conformably to the pbn which he had crayoned out^ and 
sent it to me for such remarks on the language of it as 
should occur to me. When he wrote his last Discourse, 
I was not in London ; and that Discourse, I know, was 
submitted, to the critical examination of another friend ; 
and that friend was not Mr. Burke. Such was the mighty 
aid that our author received fron^ those whom he honoured 
with his confidence and esteem ! 

^The reader has before him the testimony of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds himself, as far as this calumny relates to Dr. 
Johnson ; he has the decisive testimony of Mr. Burke, 
both in the passage already quoted and in a funher ex* 
tract from one of his letters to the editor, which will be 
found in a subsequent page ; and, if such high authorities 
can admit of any additional confirmation, he has (what* 
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of his pencil to render his name immortal.** 

ever it may be worth) the testimony of the editor also. 
L«ee this plain tale, therefore, for ever seal up the lips of 
tliote who have presumed most injuriously to sully and de- 
preciate the literary reputation of a man, who is acknow- 
ledged by the unanimous voice of his contemporaries to 
liave been a signal ornament of the age in which he lived; 
who WM not lets profound in the theory, than excellent 
,in the practice, of his art ; and whose admirable works, 
of each kind, will transmit his name with unfading lustre 
to the latest posterity. 

*^ Some years after the publication of the first seven of 
the Discourses, the Author had the honour to receive 
from the tate Empress of Russia, a gold box with a 
hsso relievo of her Imperial Majesty in the lid, set round 
with diamonds ; accompanied with a note within, written 
with her own hand, containing these words : ** Pour le 
Chevalier Reynolds yien temoignagedu contentement quefai res- 
sentie i la lecture de ses exceHensDijcours sut la feinture^*' 
Before he received this mark of her Imperial Majesty's 
favour, he had been commissioned to paint an Historical 
Picture for her, on any subject that he thought fit. The 
subject which he chose was, The Infant Hercules strang- 
ling the Serpents. For this picture, which is now at St. 
Petersburgh, his Executors received from her Imperial 
Majesty, fifteen hundred guineas. 

The first seven of the Discourses have been translated 
into French, and I believe into Italian ; and doubtless a 
complete translation of all our author's works, in each of 
those languages, will soon appear* 
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To the fatne of the Academy the President 
from its first institution contributed not a lit-^ 
tie, by exhibiting every year a considerable 
number of his admirable performances ;'* and 
he so highly respected Mr. Moser, to whose 
unwearied endeavours he conceived this ex- 
cellent Institution in a great degree owed its 
establishment, that on his death in 1783, he 
honoured his memory by a publick testimo« 
nial, which probably appeared in some news- 
paper of the day, and so well deserves a 
more permanent repository, that I shall give 
it a place below. ^^ 

s^' Between 1769 and 1790, inclusive, he exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, two hundred and forty-four pictures ; 
at the Exhibitions previous to the institution of the Aca- 
demy, between 1760 and 1768, twenty-five.' Total 5169. 
In the whole of this period, the year 1767 was the only 
one in which he exhibited nothing. 

3* I know not where this eulogy originally appeared ; 
probably, however, it was published in some of the daily 
pipers. It is now printed from a copy in our author^ 
hand-writing : 

•* Jan. 24, 1783. 
** Yesterday died at his apartments in Somerset- Place, 
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Wh»t were the methods by which this 
great ^painter attained to such consummate 

George Michael Moser, Keeper of the Royal Academy ; 
aged leveoty-eight yean. He was a naiive of Switzerland. 
Vm eaiac to England very young, to follow the profession 
of a chaser in gold, in which i^t he has been always coo- 
sidered as holding the first rank. But hU skill was not con* 
fined to this alone ; he possessed a universal knovdedge 
in all the branches of painting and sculpture, which per* 
fectly qualified him for the place that he held in the Aca* 
demy, the business of which principally consists in super- 
intending and instructing the Students, who draw or 
model from the antique figures. 

** His private character deserves a more ample testi- 
mony than this transient memorial. Few liave passed a 
more inoffensive, or perhaps a more happy life ; if happi* 
nesa or the enjoyment of life consisu in having the mind 
always occupied, always intent upon some useful art, by 
which fame and distinction may be acquired. Mr« Mo- 
scr's whole attention was absorbed eithea in the practice, 
or something that related to the advancement, of art« 
He may truly be said in every sense to have been the 
FATHER of the present race of Artists ; for long before the 
Royal Academy was established, he presided over the 
little Societies which met first in Salisbury«Court, and 
afterwards in St. Martin's Lane, where they drew from 
living models. Perhaps nothing that t an be said, will 
more strongly imply his amiable disposition, than that all 
the different Societies with which he iias been connected 
have always turned their eyes upon him for their Treasurer 
and chief Manager; when perhaps they would not have 
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excellence in his profession, it is now, | 
fear, too late to inquire; yet as I fincj 

contentedly submitted to any other authority. His early 
society was composed of men whose names are well 
known in the world ; such as Hogarth^ Rysbrach, Rou« 
biliac. Wills, Ellis, Vanderbank, &c. 

*' Though he had outlived all the companions of his 
youth, he might to the last have boasted oi a succession 
equally numerous; for all that knew him were his 
friends. 

** When he was appointed Keeper of the Royal Aca« 
demy, his conduct was exemplary, and worthy to be 
imitated by whoever shall succeed him in that office. As 
he loved the employment of teaching, he could not fail of 
discharging that duty with diligence. By the propriety 
of his conduct he united the love and respect of the Stu. 
dents s he kept order in the Academy, and made himself 
respected without the austerity or importance of office ; 
all Qoise and tumult immediately ceased on his appear* 
ance ; at the same time there was notlnng forbidding in 
his manner, which might restrain the pupils from freely 
applying to him for advice or assistance. 

** All this excellence had a firm foundation : he was a 
man of sincere and ardent piety, and has left an illustrious 
example of the exactness with which the subordinate 
duties may be expected to be discharged by him, whose 
first care is to please God. 

He has left one daughter behind him, who has dis. 
(inguished herself by the admirable manner in which she 
paints and composes Pieces of Flowers, of which many 
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among his papers a few slight hints upon 
this subject^ in which he speaks of his nierits 
and defects with that candour which strongly 
marked his character, though they are only 
detached thoughts, and did not receive hi& 
final revision and correction^ I. am unwilling 
to suppress them : 

'* Not having the advantage of an earl^ 
academical education, I never had the faci- 
lity of drawing the naked figure, which an 
artist ought to have. It appeared to me tog 
late, when I went to Italy and began to feed 
my own deficiencies, to endeavour to acquire 
that readiness of invention which I observed 
others to possess. I consoled myself, how- 
ever, by remarking that these ready inventors 
are extremely apt to acquiesce in imperfection] 
and that if I had not their facility » I should 

l6impte< have been seen in the Exhibitions. She has h^d 
the honour of being much employed in this way by thdr 
Majesties, and for her extraordinary mciit has been r«- 
cdved into the Royal Academy." 

▼OL. 1. d 
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for this very rea&on be more likeljr to avoitf 
the defect which too often accompanies it i 
a trite and common-place mode of invention. 
How difficult it is for the artist who pos- 
fesses this facility, to guard' against carelesi- 
fwss and common-phce invention, is well 
known, and in a kindred art Metasusio is an 
eminent instance; who always complained 
of the great difficulty he found in attaining 
correctness in consequence of having been 
in his youth an Imfrowisatore. — Having 
this defect constantly in my mind, I never 
was contented with commmi-place attitudes" 
or inventions of any kind.^— ^ 

M'Our grot aitiu's cxceltance in itnlretpcot harbees 
bigbl^ extolled by the late Lord Orford. 

" How punting hu rekindled from its,aBben, (uy* 
that lively and ingcnioa» writer,) the works ef mukf 
Hving artiits demonMnte. The prinu after tfac worka iH 

Sir Joihui Reynoldi have ipread hii f«n)e to Italy. 
where they have not at preaeiK [i/9oj ■ tingle painter 
that can pretend to nva) an iauipBatiari \a fertile, ihai the 
ATTiTUDu of hia Mttj^Hj^ajrtpout as ihote of hij> 
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" I considered myself as playing a gffit 
game, and, instead of beginning to sare 
money, I hid it out fester than I got it, in 
purchasing the best examples of art that 
could be procured J for I even borrowed 
money for this purpose. The possessing 
portraits by Titian, Vandyck, Rembraadc« 
&c. I considered as the best kind of wealth. 
By studying carefully the works of great 
masters, this advantage is obtained i we 
find that certain niceties of expression are 
capable of being executed, which otherwise 
we might suppose beycmd the reach of art* 
Tliis gives us a confidence in ourselves ; and 
we are thus incited to endeavour at not only 
die same happiness of execution, but also at 

row* o4 deMh pronounced with moie {Bxpreuive KcenU 

thai in hti pmun of Count U|oliiio ? When w» inEin- 

tioe lorclincsi, or rmbryo-piMioiH, tooclwd with twectcr 

tmli, than in hit ponrails of Ifiu ftice »ad the babf 

Jspl[eT^"~" TUc cxubc»Dce of hat ioventioni (tbt 

UBK wiitcr obiervct, in « note,) will be the grtmnur oC 

itcnof panraiu." AXSCIWTU Of PAlNTn«» 

Mvtmttititm, 

i 1 



} 
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Other rongenial excell«ncicfi. Study, indeed,, 
consists in learning to seeniiture* and may 
be called the art of using other men's mindi. 
By this kind of contemplation and exercise, 
we are taught to think in their way, and,, 
aometimes to attain their excellence. Thus, 
for instance, if I had never seen any of the. 
works of Correggio, I should never perhaps 
have remarked in nature the expression 
which I find in one of his pieces j or if I had 
remarked it, I miglit have thought it too 
difficult or perhaps impossible to be executed. 

** My success, and continual improvement 
m my art, (if I may be allowed that cxpres. 
sion.) may be ascribed in a good measure to 
a principle which I will boldly recommend 
to imitation j I mean a principle of honesty ; 
which, in this as in all other instances, is, 
according to the vulgar proverb, certainly 
the best policy : I always endeavoured to 
do my best. Great or vulgar, good subjects 
oi: bad, all had natusej by the oxact repio* 
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MnMtien of whichr or even by the endeavour 
to give 4iieh a reprcienticnn, tlie painter 
ttannot but impnyre in hit ait,^ — 

" My principal labour was employed on 
the whole together ;" and I was never weary 
of changing, and trying diiferent modes and 
<di^»Qt efiects* I had always some scheme 

» Thii alio, in recollect right, i« Mid to have beeii the 
principal object of Correggio ; and. however toiliume, 
U ia varioui p lacoi itloDgly wcfmmnKled ity our auiliDi . 
" A ueady atteution to tlie genera) effect, (ai lie liai ob> 
•erved in hit fourteenth Diicoune,) taket up more time, 
«nd ti much more lAcnioui to the mind, thiti any modt 
of higk finiihittg. or nnoMhiwM, witbMK (ach •uention." 
Again in the clcvenili DiicouHe i 
" There ii nothing in our art which enforcei lueb con- 
tinucd exertion and eircmtipection, at as attention to the 
ftaettl afc c t of the wlwle. It wquirei miKh ttuiy and 
much practice ; it requirei the patnter'i entire mind ; 
I the farli may be finitbing by nice toucliet 
■ hh mind ii engaged «« «iher tnaUerc: he nuy etxn 
a jiUy or a tiovul read without much diauirbance. 
B Aiiiit wlio flaltcrji liii own indolence, will continU' 
l^lliRiielf cvudini thti aAJve otenion, and applying 
I 10 ihc ca*c nd laaneii of highly fiBitbiag 
raduptig»J»t what Cowley callt-.- labo- 
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m mjr mind, and a perpetual desire to ad- 
iraoce. By constantly endeavouring to do 
my best, I acquired a power of doing that 
with spontaneous facility, which at first waa 
the effort of my whole mind t and mj 
reward was threefold i the satisfaction result* 
ing from acting on this just principle, im« 
provement in my art, and the pleasure derived 
from a constant pursuit after excellence^. 

^' I was always willing to believe that 
my uncertainty of proceeding in my works, 
that is, my never being sure of my hand, 
and my frequent alterations, arose from a 
refined taste, which could not acquiesce in 
any thing short of a high degree of excellence* 
I had not an opportunity of being early 
initiated in the principles of colouring : no 
man indeed could teach me. If I have 
never been settled with respect to colouring, 
let it at the same time be remembered, that 
my unsteadiness in this respect proceeded 

from an inordinate desire to possess cveijr 
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Icind of excellence that I saw in the "Works 
of others, without considering that there is 
in colouring, as in style, excellencies which 
are incon^patible with each other: bow- 
ever, this pursuit, or indeed any similar 
pursuit, prevents the artist from being tired 
of his art.— We all know how often those 
masters who sought after colouring, changed 
their manner ; whilst others, merely from not 
seeing various modes, acquiesced all their 
lives in that with which they set out. On 
the contrary, I tried every effect of colour, 
and by leaving out every colour in its tiirn, 
showed every colour that I could do without 
it. As I alternately left out every colour, I 
tried every new colour; and often, as is well 
known, failed. The former practice, I am 
aware, may be compared by those whose 
£rst object is ridicule, to that of the poet 
mentioned in the Spectator, who in a poem 
of twenty-four books, contrived in eacb 
kook. to leave out a letter. But I was influ- 
by no such idle or foolish afTcctar 
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I 

ttosfe fh)m kn cagerxJesirc tb 4Wain the liighcW 
tecccnefice.^ This is the bnly iwerit t cati 
assutJne to myself from ttiy coirduct iti thilt 

^/Our author wgi so anxious to discover the method^ 
used by the Venetian Painters, that he destroyed some 
Valuable ancient pictuirs by rubbing out the virions l^fM 
pf colour, in order to investigate amd ascertain it. : ; 

Shortly before the first edition of these works was pub- 
fiished, some hopes were entertained that the |>roce8c 
fettiployed by tlic greiait coleurists of former trtoes-Twd b<ftt| 
preserved '; and I was furnished by an eminent artitt 
with an account of the manner in which it. had been 
discovered. Among the manuscript pap6rs of Captain 
Morii^, wb6 had travelled into Italy in the beginning tiS 
die last centuicy, was found one supposed to contain 
the process of colouring used by Titian, the Bassans, and 
tAber mast^s of the Venetian School ; whicTi appeared to 
ffveral of «|ir principal artifts and connoisseurs so likely 
to be genuine, that they gave the possessor of these papers 
t valuable consideration for the secret that they con- 
Mlittl, nifMcb wal cbtoiitounicated to them under an obliga- 
fion not to divulge it. As far however as it has hitherto 
been tHedf this process has not, I conceive, answered the 
llWjKSttatiotis that were pfeviofusly entertained concerning it. 

J^fter the gron albd unparalleled imposition practised 
en the pubiick in the year 179^, by means of forged 
Manuscriptay under the name of Shakspeare, (the fabri. 
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Thtrs ih^etmously and modestly lHh Uliis 
grtat ptkiver fpoken of himself 'm ihlt 'k^ 

■ 1 ■ I. I 

• 

cation of which, tilumgh tkttciti, four^ apuoy^ bm per^ 
Cectly homqgeneous, champion, whose mortified vanity 
prompted him to abet and countenance that siDy tt(fti6li, 
by confident antl g^etntfleik MiMtonii faltft iquotadoiia^ 
Mfl arg4jrneni^ i^titl ^re fliifiiy aod absurd than the im» 
posture itielf,} after such a deception, it wtti not at all 
surprising (hat the cautious inqinre^ )hdulA^htf^l)eM i\^ 
kifivJngGi«dkib«rff new iiacciwry 0f mcikm mmm m ^ i piit 
but the caiei wore extremely different; for whether 
the process of colouring said to be discovered was ttie 
genuine method of the Venetlifn SchooK br at leaakbM 
similar in its cfiects, was a matter of experiment, and 
easity Ascertained. Some experiments litftciceoiidingly 
been made, and it seemii, with no'giy^iiftiuccets. Mow. 
ever ancient therefore thene docuttients may bk, ^^tfj 
hitherto appear to be of ihtle Value. 

It is highly probable that the great colourisrs di feniMr 
tvmes used certain methods in mixing and hying em 
their colours^ which they did not communicate to othera, 
or at least did not set down in writing ; their vchotars Con^ 
tenting themselves with adopting as ranch of ttie practice 
of their masters, as inspection and close observation wouM 
give them ; and that by being thus confined to oral tradi* 
tion> the mode which they foHowcd, has been lost. Ottf 
great painter, however, had undoubtedly attained a pat't ot 
(he ancient process used in the Venetian School ; ttndby 
various methods of his own invention produced a 'Similar, 
(hough perhaps not quite t>o brilliant an tftet of colotir* 
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fragmenti which I have found on thii ifltte* 
resting subject. On the last topick, he 
might with great truth have added, that he 
not only always aspired to attain the highest 
excellence of colouring, but that in veiy 
many instances he did attain it; there be« 
ing no one particular in which he left hie 
contemporaries so far behind him, as the 
richness and mellowness of his tints, when 
his colours were successful and perma« 
nenh" Had he chosen to walk in the 

^ The fet of picturei which he painted as detigni for 
the window of New College Chapel, are 'eminent and 
hUtani iDfttancef of the truth of thif obiervation. How- 
ever high expectation may have been railed by Mr. 
Warton'f very elegant versei on this subject, it will be 
fully grMified by the view of these admirable piecei. 
They now form a beautiful decoration of that aparu 
ment, which formerly wai appropriated to the exbibi* 
tion of the various works of this great master, after they 
were difmissed from hit painting«room. 

As the West Window of New College Chapel, deco* 
med as it now is, will long continue to add to this great 
Painter's reputation, his own observations on this sub- 
ject may not be unacceptable to the numerous visitors 
who shall hereafter be induced to view it. The original 
icheme, it appears, waSt to distribute the various figurci 
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common beaten path, he could have found 
no difficulty in following the ordinaiy me« 
thod pursued by much inferior artists; by 

in difierent placet in the Chapel, but this plan was 
abandoned, at it tbould teem on our aittbor*f tiigget* 
tjoo ; and on hb tuggettion alto the stone*work of tbe 
window was altered, to at to admit one Urge compart* 
ment for paintiogt in the centre : an alteration in efiect* 
iog which the gentleman to whom Sir Jothua ReynoMi 
addrettei two lettert on this occation, who wat then a 
fellow of New College, wat actively inttrumental. From 
these lettert, which were obligingly communicated to 
sue by Oziat Humphry, Esq. R. A. I tubjoin the fol* 
lowing extractt, in confirmation of what has been now 
stated. 

Leicetter-Fieldt, Dec. a/, 1777. 

** I am extremely glad to hear the Society have deter, 
mined to place all our workt together in the West Win- 
dow, to make one complete whole, instead of being dis* 
tribttted in different parts of the Chapel. In my con- 
versation with Mr. Jervais about it, be thought it might 
be possible to change the stone*work of the window, so 
as to make a principal predominant space in the centre, 
without which it will be difficult to produce a great effect. 
As Mr. Jervais is now at Onford, 1 need add no more; 
I have already expresied to him how much I wished this 
alteration might be practicable." — 

In a subsequent letter (Jan. 9th, 1778,) be says^— 
** Supposing this scheme to uke place, [tlic alteration 
abow proposed,] my idea« is, to paint in the gr«at space 
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deviating fram it, he attained that grace 
which sheds such a lustre on far the gitdter 
part of his works .•* 

ih the centre, Chriit in the manger, on the principle thai 
Calrreggio 1ia.i done it, in the famous picttirc called the 
Noiie ; making all the light proceed from <^hrist. Theiie 
tricki of the art, as they may he called, seem to be 
more properly adapted to glass painting, than any other 
Itind. I'his middle space will he filled with the Virgin, 
Christ, Joseph, and Angels ; the two smaller spaces 
on each side I shall fill with thr shepherds coming 
to worship ; and the seven divisions below with the 
figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and the Four Carr- 
flinal Virtues; which will make a proper rustick baae 

or foiiiHUlioii for thn A^ipport of the Christian Krligiofl. 
Upon the whole it appears tome, that chance lias pre* 
sented to us materials so well adapted to our pi]rpr)<;r, 
that if we had the whole window of our own invrntirm 
and contrivance, we should not probably have surceerlrd 
bcttefp''— 

The original Picture of the Nativity, a copy of which 
Qcnipies the middle compartment of (his window, is in 
the collection of the l)nkeof Rutland, 

^ A nation prevails concerning this great painter; 
that in the majority of his works the colours have rntirely 
faded and prrished ; but this is by no means the case : 
far the greater pail of his pictures have preserved their 
original hue, and are in peifeci. preservation. Those 
which have failed, have been mentioned again and again, 
and thn^ have hrcn mnltiplied in the imaginations of 
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Though the landscapes which lie. has -givei^ 
in the back-ground of many of his po£tniiU« 
are eminently beautiful, he seldom exercised 
his hand in regular landscape-painting; Kis 
only works of this description, that I know 
of, being one in the collection of Sir Brooke 
Boothby, Bart. ; another in that of Lord PeU 
ham at Stanmer, and the third a View fioiA 
Richmond-Hill 9 in the collection of the 
Eail of Inchiquin. A few more may per- 
haps be found in other collections. But.ia 
the historical department he topk a widex 
range ; and by his successful exer^ons in that 
higher branch of his art, he has riot only 
enriched various cabinets at home, but ex-^ 



connoisseurs. — ^Nor should it be forgotten, that the pic- 
tures of other considerable painters have not been moi^ 
durable than his. As many perished pictures of Gains* 
borough, I have been informed, may be found in cabt^ 
nets, as of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Even the great colour^ 
isu of antiquity were not entirely free from this defect. 
Several pictures of Titian and Vandyck, it is well known^ 
have wholly lost that brilliancy whicb> without doubt, they- 
once possessed. 
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tended the fame of the English School ta 
foreign countries ,^ 

'^ The most contiderable of his l^iitorical and Mti« 
cellaneoui Pieces are the following ; to which, for the 
sake of posterity, I have adjoined the prices paid for them 
and the purchasers* names, where I could discover them. 

SiTBjECTs. Pricks. Purchasers. 

Garrick, between Tragedy 

and Comedy goo Gs. the Earl of Halt* 

fax. Since hit 
death sold CO Mr. 
Angerstein, for 
2 jO Guineas. 

Thais [Emily Pott] loo . . Hon. Mr. Grevillo* 

Cleopatra dissolving the 

pearl [Kitty Fisher] • • • • — — 

Venus, chiding Cupid for 
learning arithmetick • • . loo • • Thr Earl of Char- 

lemont. 
Another,-H.the same subject, loo .. Sir B. Boothby, Bt. 
A Captain of Banditti .... 35 . . John Crewe, Esq. 

A Shepherd Boy 50 . . Lord Irwin. 

Count Ugolino 400 . . The D. of Dorset, 

A boy in a Venetian dress . . ■■ . . Do. 

Lesbia, 75 . . So. 

Wang y Tong, a Chinese. 70 . . Do. 
A Gipsey telling fortunes.. 350 .. Do. 
Jl boy with a drawing in his 

hand 50 . . Do. 

Beggar Children — — . o Do. 
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During the brilliant career which he ran» 
his profession did not permit him often to 
make excursions from town. In the sum- 
mer, however^ he at different periods visited 

Subjects. Prices. Purcitamrs.^ 

Covent-Garden C^picl• ..... — ; • The D. of Donet, 

Cupid, as a link-boy ' * * Do. 

A boy with a child on his 

back, and cabbage-nets in , 

his hdnd ■ « . Do. 

The Comick Muse (Mrs. 

Abington) . , Do. 

A Bacchante (M^. Baccellt) ■ — • , Do. 
A Girl with a bird-cage , . — — . . Do. 

The calling of Samuel ^o Gs. Do* 

Another,— the same subject. 75 . . Earl of Damley. 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, sit- 

ting on a garden-seat ; Mr. 

Garrick reading to her. . . 150 , . The Hon. T. Fitz- 

maurice. 
A Girl with a mouse-trap. . . 50 . . Count D'Ademar. 

A Landscape, 50 . . Earl of Aylesford. 

A sleeping boy 50 . . Do. 

A Landscape 50 . . Sir B. Boothby,Bi» 

The Marchioness Towns- 

hend, Mrs. Gardiner, and 

the Hon. Mrs. Beresford, 

decorating the statue of 

Hymen 4^0 . . Viscount Mountjoy. 

Hope nursing Love — •— . . Lord Holland. 

Aoocber^-— the same subject.^— • . Earl of Inchiquin. 
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tbi^ stM& of the Puke of Maflboiough, L^rd 
BorJDgdon, honi Eliot, Loud, Ossorj, Lord. 

Subjects. Prices. Purchasers. 
Another, — ^the same subject, t^o • • Henry Hope, Esq. 
A Strawberfy Girl 50 Gs. Earl of Carysfort« 

A Nymph [Mrs. Hartley] 

and young Bacchus — — • . Do. 

The Snake in the Grass. 

• [This has been called* 
Love untying the zone of 
Beauty.] 200 . . Dp. 

Another A present. Henry Hope, Elsq% 

Another 100 Gs. Prince PotemXin, 

The Continence of Scipio. £00 . . Do. 

The Nativity [a design for 
the window of New Col- 
lege Chapel in Oxford.] 1200 . . TheD. of Rutland. 

The infant Jupiter 100 . . Do. 

An old man reading a ballad. — . . Do. 

T1ie Calling of Samuel 100 . . Do. 

A boy praying 50 , . Sent to France by 

Mr. Chamier, 19 
1778, 

TJie Death of Dido. 200 . . Mr. Bryant. 

The Theory of Painting, . . — . . In the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

Another. 1 ■ , . In tlic collection of 

the E. of Inchiquin. 

A Shepherd Boy ■■ ■ ■ . . In the same collec- 
tion. 

A Shepherdess .with a lamb, -^i-^ . . Do* 
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Palmerston, Mr. Burke, and other friends ;'^ 
and occasionally spent a few days at his villa 

Subjects, Prices. Purchasers. 

A Girl with a kitten — --* • • In the collection of 

Lord Inchiquin. 

A Girl with a muff. ■ . . Do. 

Czlia lamenting the death of 
her sparrow. [Mri. Col- 
lyen] 

L'AUegro [Mrs. Hale] ; se- 
Teral figures in the back- 
ground. ■ . . Lord Harewood. 

Robinetta. [the Hon. Mrs, 
ToUcmache.] 

Diana. [Lady Napier.] .... 

Diana, [the Duchess of 

Manchester.] — — . . The Duke of Man- 
chester. 

Master Wynne, as St. John. . » ■■ 

MasterCrewe, as Hen.VIIL .. John Crew, Esq. 

Master Herbert, in the cha. 

racter of Bacchus 75 Gs. Lord Porchester. 

Juno. [Lady Blake.] 

Hebe [Miss Meyer, a whole- 
length figure on a half- 
length canvass.] 

Melancholy [Miss Jones.] 

Young Hannibal [a boy in 
innour.] — 

VOL. I. e 



^> 
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on Richmond-Hill; but he had very little 
relish for a country life^ and was always glad 

Subjects, Prices. Purchasers. 

Francis, Duke of Bedford, ' 

at St. George ; with kis ' 

brothers, Lord John and ^ 

Lord William Russel . . ^ «— — 

The Fortune-teller. [Lady 

Charlotte and Lord H. 

Spencer.] •— — . . The Duke of MarU 

borough. 
Miranda [The Hon. Mrs. 

Tollemache] and Caliban. .. — — . 

St. Agnes [Mrs. Quaring- 

ton] go Gs. R. P. Knight, Esq, 

The Triumph of Truth. [Dr. 

Beattie, with two figures 

repiesenting Truth and 

Falsehood] -^— . . Dr. Beattie. 

A boy laughing 50 . . — Bromwcll, Esq. 

Ariadne 85 . . W. Lock, Esq. 

Dionysius, Areopagita .... — — 

The Captive. [This has been , 

called, the Banished Lord, 

and Cartouche] 80 . . Charles Long, Ksc}. 

The Calling of Samuel .... — — . Do. 
Lady Sarah Bunbury, sacri- 
ficing to the Graces .... — . . Sir C. Bunbury. Bt. 
The infant Mos^s in the 

bi|frushes 125 . . The Duke of Leeds. 

Edwin ^ 55 . . Do. 
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to return to LoDdon^ to which he was no^ 
less attached than Dr. Johnson : with him» 



Subjects. Prices. Purchasers. 

A child with Angels..;; — — » •• The Duke of Leeds. 
TheVirgin and Child. [This 
picture >xas not quite 

finished] 65 G. Mr. J. Bannister. 

The Angel contemplating 
The Cross ; being the up- 
per part of the Nativity. — — . . Bequeathed to the 

Duke of Portland. 
The four Cardinal Virtues, 
Justice, Prudence, Tern- 
perance, and Fortitude; 
and Faith, Hope, and 
Cliarity ; Designs for the 
Window of New College. 
Oxford, painted by Mr. 

Jervais . . In the collection oi 

the Earl of Inchi* 
quin. 

A Bacchante 50 . . Sir W Hamilton. 

Another ...-., 75 • • The Earl of Lau- 

derdale. 

A holy family 500 . . Mr. Macklin, Print- 

seller. After- 

wards sold to L. 
Gwydir for 700 
guineas* 



*• 
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justly considering that metropolis as the 
head-quarters of intellectual society. In 

Subjects* Prices. Purchasers. 

Tuecia» the Vettil Virgin. 300 Gs. Mr. Macklin. 
The Gleaners [Mrs. Mack- 
lint her daughter, and 

Miff Potts] 300 . . Do. 

6t. John 1 jo • . ~ Willeti Esq. 

St. Cecilia [Mrs. Sheridan, 

and two daughters of — > 

Coote Purdon» Esq.] .... tgo . . R. B. Sheridan, 

Esq. 
Two Groups, in the manner 

of Paul Veronese; one 

containing the portraits of 

the Duke of Leeds^ Lord ^ 

Dundas^ Constantine 

Lord Mulgrave, Lord 

Scafortfa, the Hon. C. 

Greville, Charles Crowle, 

Esq. and the Right Hon. 

Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. ; 

the other, those of Sir W. 

Hamilton, Sir W. W. 

Wynne, Bart. Richard 

Thompson, Esq. Sir John 

Taylor, Payne Gal- 

way, Esq. John Smyth, 

Esq. and Spencer Stan- 
hope, Esq. -— . . Society of Dilettanti. 
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July 1781, in order to view the most cele- 
brated productions of the Flemish «ind Dutch 



Subjects. Prices. Purchaskiis. 

A boy with a port-folio. . • 50 Gs. Earl of Warwick' 

A studious boy • • G. HardingCi Esq. 

A pouting girl ..-., . Do. 

Thefamilyof Qeorgc^Duke 

of Marlborough ........ yoQ • • The Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

Circe 35 • • Sir C. Bunbury^ Bt. 

The Children in the Wood, ^o , . Lord Palmcrstoo* 
A Girl leaning on a pedestal. 75 , . Do. 

The Infant Academy .^-^ . , Do. by bequest* 

Vcnui . . The Earl of Upper 

Ossory, by bequest* 
Una, from Spencer. [Miss 

Bcauclcrk.] -— — . • In the collection of 

Lord Inchiquin. 

King Lear . , Do. 

Heads of Angels, a study. 
From a daughter of Lord 
William Gordon 100 .. Lord W. Gordon. 

Cardinal Beaufort 500 . . Mr. Aid* Boydcll. 

Robert Goodfcllow too • • Do. 

The Cauldron-Sccae in 

Macbeth IQO0I..D0 

Resignation, from Gold- 
smith's Deserted Vilhge, — — . . In the collection of 

Lord Inchiquin. 
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Schools, in company with his friend Mr. 
Metcalfe, he made a tour to the Netherlands 

Subjects, Prices. Purchasers. 

Venus, and a boy piping . . sjoGs. J. J. Angerslcin, 

Esq. 
Mr*. Siddons, ia the charac- 
ter of ihe Tragick Muse. 700 .. N, Dcsenfans.Esq, 

4. Girl with a cat . . Do. 

A Girl with a bird's nest.. .. Do. 

The Infant Hercules in the 

Cradle, f A single figure, 

painted before the large 

picture.] igo .. Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Hercules, strangling the 

serpents , 1500 . . Empress of Russia. 

Cupid and Psyche s jo . . Charles Long, Esq. 

Cymon and Ighigenia.[This 

vrai ihc last t'ancy-picturc 

painted by Sir Joshua 

Reynolds.] —- — ■ . . In the collection of 

Lord Inchiquin, 

3* In a Letter to Mr. Baretti, June 10, 1761, Dr. 
Johnson says — " Reynolds is without a rival, and con- 
tinues to add thousands tothousands." Writing a few 
months afterwards to the same person, he says, " Mr. 
Reynolds gets six thouMod ■ year." 

some weeks in his native county, 

by Dr. Johnson. Of this 

were CRlertained tt the seats of 
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and Holland, and the fruit of his travel was 
a very pleasing account of their journey,^ 
containing remarks on the pictures preserved 
in the various churches and cabinets that he 
visited ; to which he has subjoined a masterly 
character of Rubens. His critical observa- 
tions on the many excellent pieces that he 
viewed at Antwerp and Brussels, in the 
Dusseldorp Gallery, and at Amsterdam, 

many noblemen and gentlemen in the West of England. 
Mr. Boswell has given a particular account in his Life of 
Johniont i. 344- 8vo. 

^ Of this work Mr. Burke thus writes, in the Letter 
already quoted : 

*' I have read over not only that Life, [the account of 
our author prefixed to the first edition,] but some part of 
the Discourses with an unusual sort of pleasure; partly 
because, being faded a little in my memory, they have a 
son of appearance of novelty ; partly by reviving recol- 
lections mixed with melancholy and satisfaction. The 
Flemish Journal 1 had never seen before. Yoo trace 
in that, every where, the spirit of the DiscoURSESt sup. 
ported by new examples. He is always the same man ; 
the same philosophical, the same artist-like critick, the 
same sagacious observer, with the same minuteness, with- 
tbe smallest degree of trifling/' 
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Mrhich are now for the first time given to the 
world, have since his death acquired an addi- 
tional value ; for by the baleful success and 
ravages of the French plunderers, who since 
that period have desolated Europe, many of 
the most celebrated works of the Flemish 
School in the Netherlands (for 1 will not 
gratify our English republicans by calling it 
Belgium) have been either destroyed or car- 
ried away to that ** opprobrious den of 
shame/' which it is to be hoped no po- 
lished Englishman will ever visit. — Many 
of the pictures of Rubens being to be sold in 
J 783, in consequence of certain religious 
houses being suppressed by the Emperor, 
he again in that year visited Antwerp and 
Brussels, and devoted several days to con- 
templating the productions of that great 
painter*^' On his return from his first tour, 

** On viewing the pictures of Rubens a second time, 
they appeared much less brilliant than they had done on 
the former inspection. He could not for some time ac- 
count for this circumstance; but when he recollected 

6 
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his own pieces (as he remarked to Mr. 
Metcalfe) seemed to him to want force j and 
the ponraits which he painted between that 
period and 1789, it is observable, havestUl 
more animation, energy, and brilliancy of 
colouring, than his former works. 

In the same year ( 1 78S) the late Mr. M^- 
son having finished his elegant translation qf 
Du Fresnoy*s Art of Painting, our author 
enriched that work with a very, ample and 
ingenious Commentary, which ♦ together 



ihat when he first saw them, he had hit note-book in his 
hand, for the purpose of writing down short remarki, he 
perceived what had occasioned their now making a less 
impression in this respect than they had done formerly. 
By the eye passing immediately from the white paper to 
the picture, the colours derived uncommon richness and 
warmth. For want of this foil, they afterwards appeared 
comparatively cold. 

This little circumstance was communicated to me by 
Sir George Beaumont, whose good taste and skill disco«« 
vered, that in the two groups mentioned in a former pagc» 
our author had Paul Veronese in view ; which, on the 
remark being made, he said was the case, 
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with the Poem to which it relates, is now 
published with his Discourses ; Mr. Ma- 
son having obligingly permitted his translar 
lion to be printed in this collection of his 
friend's works. The Annotations, indeed, 
without the poem, would not be intelligible, 
** The Discourses," as their author has 
observed,** •* having scarce any relation to 
the mechanical part of the art,*3 these Notes . 
may be considered as in some measure sup- 
plying that deficiency ;** and we may with 
truth add, that thesfe two works comprise 
the whole science and practice of painting. 

On the death of Mr, Ramsay in the fol- 
lowing year, our author (nth August, 1784,) 

** Ih a loose fragment. 

** A few practical instructions are given in the eighth 
and twelfth Discourses ; and in the former towards the 
conclusion, some of the means are pointed out, by 
which the Venetian painters produced such great effect in 
their pictures. Perhaps some useful hints also may be 
discovered by the Student dispersed in the other 
Discourses, 
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was 8W«rn principal painter in ordinary to 
his Majesty ; which office he possessed to 
his death: and two months afterwards on 
St. Luke's Day, he was presented with the 
freedom of the Painter's Company, an ho« 
nour which, though to him of little value, he 
received with his usual complacency and 
politeness. 

As posterity may be curious to know what 
were the prices paid at various periods to this 
great painter for his works, it may not 
perhaps be thought too minute to add, that 
about the year 1755, his price for a three-- 
quarters, or as it is popularly called, a head* 

was but twelve guineas ; in the beginning of 
1758, twenty guineas; soon after 1760, 
twenty-five guineas ; in 1770, thirty-five 
guineas ; and in 17B1, fifty guineas ; which 
continued to be the price till he ceased to 
paint. The price of a half-length during 
this latter period was one hundred guineas) 
and for a whole-length two hundred guineas 
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were paid.'** From a paper which I tran- 
scribed some years ago in the Lord Chamber- 
lain's Office^ from an office-book which 
formerly belonged to Philip » Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, it appears that 
Vandyck in 1632 received but twenty-five 
pounds for a whole-length picture of Charles 
the First ; for a half-length of the Qiieent 
twenty pounds ; and ** for one great piece of 
his Majestie, the Queene, and their children, 
one hundred pounds:'* which, however, 
considering the change in the value of money 
and the modes of life, may be estimated as 
equal to three himdred pounds at this day. 

The personal character of Sir Joshua Rey. 
nolds is well known to many of his survi- 
ving friends and admirers 5 but it would be 

^ HU pupils were Giuseppe Marchi, who accompa- 
nied him from Italy ; Mr. Beech, Mr. Baron, Mr. Ber^ 
ridge, Mr. Parry, (son to the celebrated player on the 
harp,) Mr. Gill, Mr. Duiine, Mr. Northcott, R. A. Mr. 
Doujjhty, and Mr. Scare. 
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great injustice to him, and an unpardonable 
inattention to posterity, not to give in this 
place a slight sketch of his manners, habits, 
and endowments. He was in stature rather 
under the middle size; of a florid com* 
plexion, and a lively and pleasing aspect; 
well made, and extremely active.45 His ap- 

^ The lait portrait which he painted of hinself, (with 
•pectaclei) in 1788, is extremely like him, and exhibit! 
him exactly at he appeared in his latter dayi,in domestick 
life. It ii a three-quarters, in the collection of the Earl of 
Inchiquin} and his Grace the Duke of Leeds has a dupli* 
cate of it. There is a portrait of him by himself in the 
dining-room of the Society of DihiiaMii in Pall-Mail, a 
three-quarters also ; he is dressed in a loose robc« and hat, 
his own hair. Another, (in which he holds his hand to 
his ear, to aid the souQd,) painted for Mr. Thrale about 
1775, is in possession of Mrs. Piozzi. Another (a half- 
length,) is in the Royal Academy, with a cap, and the 
gown of a Doctor of the Civil Law : which honour he 
received from the University of Oxford, July 9, 1773 : in 
this picture is introduced the bust of Michael Angelo, on 
whom he pronounced so high an encomium in his last 
Discourse. Another in the same dress, a three-quarters, 
is at Bel voir Castle ; and a third in the same dress, is in 
the gallery ot the Great Duke at Florence. Another 
portrait of him is preserved in the Town- Hall at Plymp* 
ton, also painted and presented by himself; in this pic- 
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pearance at first sight impressed the spectator 
with the idea of a well-born and well-bred 

ture a red gowa is thrown carelessly about him, and he ia 
without a cap. One nearly resembling this, and painted 
before it, is at Taplow-Court. We have another portrait 
of our author in the dress of a Shepherd, with Mr. Jcrvaii 
the Glass-Painter, in one of the pictures painted as designs' 
for the great window of New College Chapel, in Oxford ♦ 
aud Mr, Farington, R.A. has a portrait of him, by him- 
self, as a painter, with a canvass, easel, &c. before him. 
Another portrait of him, by himself, is in possession of 
Robert Lovel Gwatkin, Esq, of Killiow, in Cornwall. 
Lord Inchiquin has two portraits of our author when 
young, one when he was about thirty y^ars old, in his own 
hair; the other younger, (in the manner of Rembrandt,) 
in his own hair also, with his great coat and hat on. 
Another youthful portrait done before he went to Italy, 
IS said to be in the possession of Thomas Lane, Esq. of 
Cofflcat in Devonshire. 

There is also a portrait of him, painted by C, G, 
Stuart, an American, about the year 1784, in the posses, 
sion of Mr. Alderman Boydell ; another by ZalTanii, in a 
picture representing all the Artists of the Academy about 
the year 1770, in the King's Collection; and not lung 
before his death, when he was much indisposed, he sat t© 
Mr. Breda, a Swedish painter, whose performance ap- 
peared a few years ago in the Exhibition. 

Soon after Gainsborougli settled in London, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds thought himscU bound in civility to pay him a 
visit. That painter^ however, (as our author told me,) 
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English gentleman. With an uncommon 
equabih'ty of temper, which, however, nevci 

look not the least notice of him for several years ; but M 
length CAJIed on him, and requested him to sit for hia pic* 
ture. Sir Joshua complied, and sac once to that artiai. 
but ht\t\g soon afterwards taken ill, he was obliged logo 
to Bath for his health. On his return to London per« 
fectly restored, he sent Gainsborough word that he was 
returned, to which Gainsborough, who was extremely 
capricious, only replied, that he wis glad to bear that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was well ; and he never afkerwarda 
desired Sir Joshua to sit, nor had any other intercourse 
with him, till Gainsborough was dying, when he sent to 
request to see him, and thanked him for the very liberal 
and favourab\c manner in which he bad a\ways spoken of 
his works ; a circumsiance which our author has thought 
worth recording in his Fourteenth Discourse. The ca* 
pricious conduct of Gainsborough did not prevent our 
author from purchasing from him his well-known picttirc 
of a girl tending pigs, for which one hundred guineas 
were paid. 

A marble bust of Sir Joshua Reynolds by Ciracbi, an 
Italian Sculptor, is in possession of the Earl of Inchiquin ; 
and another bust modelled from the life, in icrra €§ti0i^ 
more like than the marble bust, which was done from iu 
was sold by auction by GiTcnwiHKl, in tji)^* I have a 
medallion modelled in wax by Mountstephen, which is 
a very faithful representation of this great painter, in bis 
Qiual evening dress. It was done in 1790, when be was 
inhi$ sixiv-seventhycar. 
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degenerated into insipidity or apathy, he 
possessed a constant flow of spirits, which 

Tbe Engravings that hive been made from hit vaiioiu 
portrsrli are, i. By V. Green, id Mczzotinto, frinn the 
picture in the Academy, b. By J. Collier, from the 
nmc ; a imalt oval. 3. By Jamei Watson, in Mczzo- 
tinlo, from the picture bclongiDg to the Society of Di/a. 
tanti. 4. By C. Townly, from the picture in the Gallery 
at Florence, j. By I. K. Shcrwio, from the same pic- 
ture. 6. By R. E<irloffl, from Zafliuiii'i picture of the 
Acidemy, 7. By Pariiei, from a drawing by Falconet. 
8. By Facius. from the window in New Collcfje Chape). 
9 Another, when young, hii hand (hading his forehead ; 
by S. W. Reynolds, from the picture in Mr. Lane's poa> 
leision. 10. By Caroline Kirkley ; from Mr. Gwatkin'a 
picture. 11. That prefixed to the present edition of hia 
worki; engraved by Caroline Walson, from the por- 
trait in the collection of Lord Inchiquin. 'Iliiirc is, I 

believe, a copy of (his by T. Holloway. ie. JJy , 

from Mr. Breda's picture. 

The trtcki which are often practised wiih engraved 
cepper.^plates, are well known. At the time the person 
■o justly execrated, and branded with ilic uame ol The 
MoNSTSK, made much noise, the dealers in atiiclci of 
this kind were very desirous of some reprcicniaiion uHiim ; 
but not being able Kuddenly to procure one, they made an 
old plate, which had been engraved for a OMsazine, and 
with the aid of the name ^ubjoinrd watiil 
for the portrait of our author, leivi 
the print had no rcieinblance to Sir J 
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rendered him at all times a most pleasing 
companion j always cheerful, and ready to btt 
amused with whatever was going forward^ 
and from an ardent thirst of knowledge 
anxious to obtain information on every 
subject that was presented to his mind. 
In conversation-, his manner was perfectly 
natural, simple, and unassuming. Though 
he had occasionally dipped into many books^ 
not having had time for regular and system 
matick study, some topicks which had been 
long discuss&d and settled, were new to hitfa ; 
and hence, merely by the vigour of his ex- 
tellent understanding, he often suggested 
ingenious theories and formed just conclu* 
sions, which had already been deduced by 
the laborious disquisitions of others. Finding; 
how little time he could spare from his pro- 
fession, for the purpose of acquiring general 
knowledge from books, he very early and 






ioieed tmoH /or r/ttdaiU apptiTiace, hy urifcini; cm 
;iuii) inicripiiun, and lubititutidf Tm MoMffSS, 
Vcr)! well. 
' . I. f 
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wisely resolved to partake as much as pos^r 
sible of the society of all the ingenious and 
learned men of his own time ;*^ in conse^* 
quence of which, and of his cheerful and 
convivial habits, his table4T for above thirty 
years exhibited an - assemblage of all the 
talents of Great-Britain and Ireland; there 
being during that period- scarce a person 
in the three kingdoms distinguished for 
attainments in literature or the arts. 



^ He hat^ strongly recommended the same practice u^ 
other artfiiti, in his Seventh Discourse, p^ 191. 

^"f The nodes cancsque Deum enjoyed at this table, (a» 
Mr. Boswell, in the Dedication prefixed to his most in- 
structive and entertaining Life of Dr. Johnson, has justly 
described the symposium of our author,) will be long re«. 
membered by those who had the happiness to partake of 
them ; but the remembrance must always be accompanied 
with regret, when it is considered that the death of their 
amiabie and illustrious host has left a chasm in society, and 
that no such common centre of union for the accomplished 
and the learned now exists, or is likely soon to exist, In 
LrOndon. I remember on one occasion to have sai down 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds's table with fifteen persons, eleven 
or twelve of whom bad made a distinguished figure in 
the worlds 
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or (m his exerttoiis ic the bar» ia the se- 
luic. or the Held» who was not occasion* 
alljT iKi^unJ (lierc* The pleasure and in^truc- 
rton which he deri\n?d llrom such compan/ 
induced him. in conjunction with Dr. John- 
son« to establi^s^h what has been called the 
LiTEitARY Clvb, though its members 
have never assumed that denomitution ; a 
society which has now subsisted for more 
than fortr jcars, and can boast of having 
had enrolled among them many of the most 
celebrated characten of the present century •♦• 

•» A» Sur J.it>)ikU4 RevmiMs wrw ihc fint proposer. «nJ, 

« Wla^'i a<-<\>'j.-9i v4 it itMv n<K be here improper. U w«t 
Iw;^^ «<« vbc rcir 1764; tnA the otig«iul >vhcmf way, 

%>K^ KhhAU^i ti< iiKn ol >M\\\ ulcnc^kttvl »x» wcU known (o 
«»cib ij^h/CA^ V'^i «^;>- lv»u ol (Ucn^ tl U;c]r »!iou«J t;ul h^p* 
pen v» ^ j^;:cj b}* niv>4C, in-«|jhi be g\?^ Cs):tip4:i> (v» ocU 

r^ g4r,^%::al toc.-Y:iH:rf wctc. Str Jotha4 Rc)n^)Kb, 
D*. JvV::::?'.^^:). Mr, B«^ikc. Dt. Nugctu. Mr. Langtoo, 
M:^ Aii:\>»r Cuimier. Sit J.»iin HdwlKiit*. (he Hoo« 
TvY4:4um UrAuvlrrk. anJ D;. GwKUmuh. Mr. SAiaiMrl 
Dtxjr. S:^t R«>bcn C-utobcti. 4n\l Df * rcKjr. ngw Lorl 

la 



I 
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• In the -fifteen years during wKich I had 
(he pleasure of living with^ur author on 

Bishop of Drotnore, were soon afterwards elected. 
They at first met once a week, on Monday evening, at 
the Turk's Head in Gerrard-street. In 1772, the Club 
still consisted of only twelve members. On its enlarge- 
•nent in March .1773, two new members were added; 
the Earl of Charlemont, and Mr. Garrick ; and not long 
afterwards several other members were chosen. About 
the year 17759 instead of supping together once a week* 
they resolved to dine together once a fortnight during the 
sitting of Parliament; afnd on that footing this Society 
(which has gradually been increased to thirty-five mem-' 
berSf and can never exceed forty,) still subsists. The|^ ' 
now meet at the Thatched House, in St. James's-street* 

The total number of persons who have been membert 
^fthis Club^ is seventy-four. Of these the following ' 
forty-two arc dead : Sir J. Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr, 
Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Chamier, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Dyer, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Sir Robert Chambers, Lord Charlemont, Mr. Garrick, 
John Dunning Lord Ashburton, Dr. Adam Smith, Mr* - 
Colman, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Vcsey> 
Mr. Thomas Wartoii,' Mr. Gibbon, Dr. Hinchliffe 
Bishop of Peterborough, Sir William Jones, Mr- Richard 
Burke, junior, Mr. Boswell, the Marquis of Bath, Dr, 
Warren, the Rev. Dr. Farmer, the Duke of Leeds, Lord 
Lucan, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Joseph Warton, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Dr. Fordyce, Dr«^arlay Bishop of Waterford^ Sir 
' William 'Hamilton, Edward Lord Eliot, Lord Macart- 
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terms of great intimacy and friendship, he 
appeared to mc the happiest man I have 
ever known. Indeed he acknowledged to a 
friend in his last illness, that he had been 
fortunate and happy beyond the common lot 
of humanity. The dissipated, the needy, 
and the industrious, are apt to imagine, that 
the idle and the rich are the chosen fa- 
vourites of heaven, and that they alone pos« 

nrv, Dr. R4rnard Bishop of Limerick, Mr. Charles Fox» 
Dr. Horsley Bi%hop of St. Asaph. Dr. Douglas Bishop 
of Sahsbury. and Dr. French Laurence. 

The prcscnc tncmbcn [MArch 8, 1809 J are, Dr. Percy 
Bishop of Dromore, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. Sheridan, 
Lord Ossof)", Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Windham, Sir 
William Scoit. Lord Spencer, Dr. Burney. Mr. Courte* 
nay, Sir Charles Blagdcn, Major Kennel, ihe Hon. Frede- 
rickNorih, Mr, Canning, Mr. Marsden, Mr. Frere, Mr. 
Thomas GrenviUe, Dr. Vincent Dean of Westminster^ 
Mr. William Lock, Mr. George Ellis, Lord Minto, Sir 
William Gr^nt Master of the Rolls, Sir George Stauntoiit 
Mr. Charles Wtlkins, Mr. Drummond, Dr. Vaughan, Sir 
Henry Fngleficld, Lord Holland, Lord Aberdeen, Mr. 
Itatchett, Mr. Charles Vaughan, and the writer of this 
account. They are all placed in the order of their clec« 
lion, except the person last mentioned, who had thelio* 
iu)ur to be chosen a member ia 178a* 
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sess what all mankind are Equally anxious to 
attain : but, supposing always a decent corti- 
petence, the genuine source of happiness is ' 
Tirtuous employment, pursued with ardour, 
and i^gulated by our own choice*. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was constantly employed in 
a lucrative profession, the study and prac- 
tice of which afforded him inexhaustible 

entertainment, and left him not one idle or 
languid hour ; and he enjoyed as much fame 

as the most ambitious candidate for popular 
approbation could desire. That he should ^ 
^ have been unconscious of the very high rank 
that he held in the publick estimation, 
and of the extraordinary excellence which 
he bad attained in his art, was not to be 
expected ; but he never shewed any such ' 
consciousness, and was as perfectly free 
from vanity and ostentation, as he was from 
artifice or affectation of any kind. His ar- 
dent love of truth, in which respect he was 
a zealous disciple of Dr. Johnson, and his 
Strong antipathy to all false pretensions, and 
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to any thing indirect, artificial, or affected^ 
formed a striking part of his character ; and 
were indeed, if I do not greatly deceive 
tnd flatter myself, the congenial sentiments 
which principally operated in attaching him 
to the person to whose province it has fallen 
Co pay this slight tribute to his mcmojy. 
While engaged in his painting-room, he had 
the pleasure of seeing and conversing with 
all the beautiful, ^^ accomplished, and illus* 
trious characters of his time i and when not 
employed in his art, his hours were gene* 
rally passed in the most pleasing and en- 
lightened society that London could pro« 
duce. His mind was never torpid ; but al- 
ways at work on some topick or <ither. He 
had a strong turn and reli&h for humour, ia 
all its various forms, and very quickly saw 
the weak sides of things. Of the nunocrous 
characters which presented themselves to 
him in the mixed companies in which he 

^ lie bad painted, as hft once obiavcdtoae, iw^ 
gmerait0ns of the bcautici oi England* 
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livtd, he was a nice and sagacious observei»^ 
as I have had frequent occasion to re- 
fnark;^*^ and I have found among his papers 
aome very ingenious, though unfinished, ob^ 
servations on the manners and habits of twq 
very eminent men of his acquaintance. He 
delighted much in marking the dawning 
traits of the youthful mind, and the actions 
and bodily movements of young persons ; a 
circumstance which probably enabled hinrv 
to portray children with such exquisite hap- 
piness and truth. It was one of his fa« 
vourite maxims, that all the gtstures of 
children are graceful, and that the reign of 
distortion and unnatural attitude commen- 
Ces with the introduction of the dancing- 
master. 

Though frond the tinm? of his returning 

'.®i;n confirmation of thii reniark, I may produce the 
testimony of Dr. Johnson, who said to Mr. Boswell, in 
17U0, that; •* he knew no man who had passed through 

life with more observation than Sir Joshua Rcynoldi." 

• • . , ■ 

Liic of Johnson, 2nd Edit. iii. 252. 
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ffom Italy he was very deaf/^' be conti ived 
by the aid of an ear-trumpeti« to panake of 
the conversation of his friends with great 
fruity and address; and such wasthes^* 
renity of his temper, that what he did not 
hear, he never troubled those with whom he 

# 

conversed, to repeat. To this gentle com* 
posure of mind Goldsmith alluded, when 
in describing Sir Joshua Reynolds heemploy* 
ed the epithet i/a/id^ a word eminently happy, 
and characteristick of his easy and placid 
manners ;'^ but taking into^our consideration 

^' fill rlc»fncss was origin^Ify occasioned hy a coU 
that h<* cau-^ht tn the VArican^ by p^ir. ting for along 
t.m^ near a^ove, by which ctre d^mp vapours of cKjtcdi* 
fice w^r^ attracteri, and aSccc<?d htt bca^^i. When io com* 
p-iny with only one per»^>n, he Leard very well, withoiiS 
the aid of a trumpet. 

^ Le Sage, t^ie celebrated author of CiLBt \S, fas Mr« 
3p<tu:e mentions in his AxKCOOTiStj ilu^Lgh very dcaif« 
enjoyed the conv(?rsatxon cf bif friendi by the saios 
means, fthe aid of a cornciU^) and was a very pleajixif 
codiTpanxoo* 

A Sec RfTALiATioyt a pcem by Goldsmith^ m wfakh 
%tlMdrawii the characters of several of his frieodft io cLe 
fNn 0f cpit^ks to be placed on their tombs : 
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at once the soundness of his understanding;, 
and the niildness and suavity of his deport-* 
ment, perhaps Horace^s description of the 
amiable friend of the younger Scipio,— the 
mitissapieniia Lajli/* may convey to posterity 

• #*#«# 

*^ Here Reyrfolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 

^ He baft not left a wiser or better behind : 

'' His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

** His manners were gentle, complying, and bland : 

^* Still born to improve us in every part, 

** His pencil our faces, his manners our heart : 

•• T'» coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering,—* 

^* When they judgM without skill, he was still hard of 

hearing ; 
•♦ When they taik'd of tlveir Raffaellcs, Correggiof, 

andstuflT. 
^' He shifted histrumpef, and only took nnufT/* 

# * • iF # # 

These were the last lines the author wrote. He had 
written half a line more of this character, when he was 
seized with the nervous fever which carried him in a few 
days to the grave. He intended to have concluded with 
his own character. 

*' Even (he classical reader may not perhaps immediately 
recollect in bow many points these two celebrated persons 
resemble each other. Etch of them certainly had some 
qnalifications, to which the other had no pretensions ; as 
Lseliur knew nothing of painting, so our author had no 
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s more perfect idea of our illuscnooi fma^tr, 
t han the unfinished delineation of his poetical 
friend, to which I aUude. 

4cUtm either lo the chav^cter of < vitrUry cotnnK»rT#l«r» or 
a dL)tu(guUHe j or4t!^r. Biil (be ^yuluM whi<h its^y pm^ 
•c$»cJ rn cocnmott are fo siictrctoun 4» fall/ (0 jcmjfjr 
the present /ukt4-(Ki«i<tOR. 

The portr Jtt i^f Lrltu.^ (rjs» b<en<{rtvo by Mr. Mefm^b, 
with hu uftui fidettt)r. ^ He verow («t}rf cbvic very eLe^-4nc 
wti(cr) 10 have united tn bl« cbar^ctcr, wbier.h«rr c^M-^/f/ef erl 
in a moral, a civtf, era phtlj*u7^ic4l fi<yf, 4il tht»T 
ulene? oi the mtni an<l <{'JuUt.<^ of tfcic beatt, 'ii,#f, <fj*4.A 
ju'^tly fec^ttiftiNrcid him f^ ih< ^eucial ev-eem cf !*,;> si^n 
ti(uc:s, and tran^rttLi hrv ciaroie wif.?». bsorsw Cv p^^'.rrir^. 
llicre wa» a p'j/L'eoe** and ^l&b*/rty tm br.^ *Wf •:*% a 
»pri;*htr»ie»» and viracujr m t;? coctvet^»aKX^;^cr , ^^vjf.-'.feifir 
with a c<jrT>Urit c^'jali'.y in cu^ tewpcr, '.hiar. T»'vf>i^f *:!jr 
rcc^jftim ended htnt to aff tfuuwr wrf.fe whmx fee fead an7 con* 
nection ; mvotnuch than whai: wa* cfc^tc-ted of Sj<r;if.!W, 
w^) et^ijaHy remarked m Lrl-x>» char, he 41'^*}% a{rgi-carei 
wiifi a>efeneafid pUctd C'j,t.T.cnar:<e. 

'* To the adv^nuge* 'A th^rwr <^pt;Y«ii5jj ratarper^ were 
added theornartiexu,:* of a rtw»r. c .^'tt rafted ao/l imftn^neri 
understanding: he W4,> c:<;;t Qr.\y on^ of thve St^i* jjenL- 
ileoten* but of the 6ri»c ofar.or>, an4 the ns/jcc er«j;«n< 
«ciiotar« of ihe 4;;e. Lx^i^ arid Seipt/^ tn/ked, oadud a« 
tliey were by geutu^afrd talenr^ no i^^» than bjr 
and afifection, e^|U4lly o;;cT'vp.fed irx t<:^ir.\n^ ife* 
arideocouragifi;; the I net af urn: 'A th<ir c^anery fnica* Toitjr 
were ibc paftroa«» a£ler having been cbt diacrpUni, of 
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If our author was not much inclined to ex« 
change the animated scenes of the metropolis^ 

Panctiuf and Polyblus; and both the philosopher and the 
bistorian had the honour and happiness of constantly 
sharing with them those hours that] were not devoted to 
the publick service. But the severer muses did not en- 
trrely engross those intervals of leisure, which these illus. 
trtous friends occasionally snatched from the great business 
of the state; Terence and Lucilius were frequently ad- 
mitted into these parties ; where wit and wisdom jointly 
Conspired to render the conversation at once both lively 
and instructive." — LiELius, or an Essay on Fuiknd. 
SHIP, &c. Remarks^ p. i68. 

The ingenious writer then proceeds to consider this 
celebrated person in a political light ; but as it is not here 
necessary to place him in this point of view, I do not trans- 
cribe that part of his encomium. — He has not quoted the 
authorities on which this representation is founded ; I shall 
therefore add here such passages (principally from Cicero) 
as I suppose he had in contemplation, which may serve 
further to illustrate the character in question. 

•* Erat in C. Laslio multa hilarilas ; in ejus familiar! 
Scipionc ambitio major, vita tristior.*' De Off. i. 30, 

♦• ■ in rebus prospcris^ et ad voluntatcm nostram 
fluentibus, superbiam, fasiidium, arrogantiamque magno* 
pere fugiamus : nam ut adversas res, sic secundas immo- 
derate ferrc, levitatis est; praclaraque est aquabilitas in 
cmnixntd^ et idem semper vultus, eademque frons : ut dt 
Socrate, item de C. L^LIO accepimus.** Ibid. i. 26. 

**Hujusmodi Scipio ille fuit, quern non pocpitcba^ 
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for the quiet and retirement of the country, 
yet when he was there, (and indeed in othv 

faccre idem quod tu ; habere eruditissimum homincm el 
pene divinum* [P«inxtiuin] domi ; cujus orationc et 
pneccptis, qujinquam cram cadcm itu qu« ic drlcctant. 
tamcn aapcrior non est factus, scd (ut accept k s<«nibus) 
lenissimus, Quis fvf o C. L.ci.io cornier f ^uisj^cunJwr^ 
eodcm ex studio isto ? fuis M) grainor f sapiaUicrf^ 
Orat. pro Murena, 31. 

•' Ex hoc esse hunc numero, quern patres nottri vide- 
runt, divinum hominem Africanum; ex hoc C. Lalium 
L.'Furlum, modcrAtissimos homines tt continentissimos.** 
Pro Arch. 7. 

«t — ^Viriatus Lusitanus, cui quidem etiam exercicui 
nostri imperaioresque cesserunt; quern C. LiftLius, it 
qui sapiens u.«urpatur» prxtor fregir, ec comminuit. fero* 
citatemquc ejus ita rcpressit» ut facilft bellum reliquit 
tradei-et." DeOkf. ii. ii. 

*' Similemne putas C. L>rxM unotn consulatum fuisie* 
ct cum quidem cum repulift, (si cum sapient et bonus vir. 
qualis ille fuit, sufTragiis prxteritur, non populut a bono 
cousule potius quam ilie a vano populo repuisam fert,} ted 
tamcn utrum mallcs te, si poicstas csset, semel* ut Lm^ 
LIUM, consuIem» an ut Cinnam, quater ?** Tuscuu v. 19. 
** Quando enim mc in hunc locum dcduxit oratio, 
doccbo, moliora mcdidii issc dc colendis diis immortalibut 
jure pontificio, et majorum more^ capcdunculit iit quit 
Numa nobis reliquit, dc quihus in ilia aureclA oratiuncM 
dicit Lalius, quam rationibus Stoicorum.'* Dl Nat. 
Dbor* ill. 17, 
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iituationSi when not engaged in grave em« 
ploymentiy) he was as playful as either 

**— — itaque quos ingenio^ quos studio, qups doctrinft 
praeditot vident, quorumque viiam constanUm et proba" 
tanif utCatonis/ LiELli* Scipionis, aliorumquc pluriurn« 
viderentur eoseste quales leipsi vclint.*' Top. 2o« 

** Saepe ex soccro meo audivi, quum is dicerct, soce* 
rum auum Lclium semper fere cum Scipione solitum 
ruiticariy eosque incredibiliter repuerascere esse solitos^ 
quum rus ex urbe, tanquam e vinculis, evolavissenu 
Non audeo diccre de talibus viris, sed tamen ita solct nar* 
rare Sccvola* conchas eos et umbilicos ad Cajetam et ad 
Laurentum legere consu£ssc, et ad omnem animi remise 
•ionem ludumque descendcre/* D£ OfiAT. ii. 6. 

An old Scholiait on Horace goes still further, and in« 
forms us, that these two great men somctinpes indulged 
themselves in the same kind of boyish playfulness which 
has been recorded of the flagitious Cromwell and one of 
his fellow-regicides : ** Scipio Africanus et LiKLius fe- 
runtur tam fuisse familiares et amici Lucilio, ut quodatn 
tempore Lslio circum lectos triclinii fugienti Luciliua 
superveniens, eum obtorta roappi, quasi feriturusi 
sequeretur. 

** Memoriii teneo, Smyrnae me ex P. Rutilio Rufo 
audisse^ quum diceret adol^'.scentulo sc accidissc, ut ex« 
Senatus-consulto P. Scipio et D. Brutus, ut opinor, con* 
sules, de re atroci magnaque quxrerent. N^m quum in 
•ilvi Sila facta caedes csset, notique homines intcrfecti } 
insimulareturque familia, partim etiam liberi societatis 
cjuf, quse picarias de P, Cornelio, L. Mummio, censori- 

"7 
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jTeadily have gathered pebbles on the sea^ 
shore ; and though he was not an orator, i^ 
his studies and pursuit* had originally led him 
to a popular profession, and he had betii 
obliged to addreks a publick assembly, it is 
clear from his manners and his writings, .that 
in the character of his eloquence he would 
have resembled the perspicuous and elegant 
Laelius, rather than the severe and vehement 
Galba, For the rest, the conformity if 
greater than at the first view may be sup^k 
posed. As Lxli'us was the disciple and pro« 
tector of Pansetius, and the patron and com« 
panion of Lucilius, Sir Joshua Reynolds wa< 
the scholar and friend of Johnson, and the 
friend and benefactor of Goldsmith. What 
the illustrious Scipio w^s to La;lius, the q\U 
knowing and all-accomplished Burke was to 
Reynolds. For the pleadings and aureola 
oratiuncula of the amiable Roman, we have 
the luminous, I had almost said, i\it golden 

9 

Discourses of our author. As Lsclius, ad- 
mired and respected as he was, was repulsed 
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from the consulate^ Sir Joshua Reynoldit in 
consequence of an unhappjr misunderstandings 
*was forced for a short ticoe to reh*nqui$h the 
Presidency of the Academy.-— In publick es- 
timation » in Uniform success in life» in mo- 
deration in prosperity i in the applause and 
admiration of contemporariesi in simplicity of 
manners and playfulness of humour» in good 
lense and elegant attainments i in modesty 
iind equability of temper^ in undeviating in* 
t^grityi in respect for received and long-es- 
tablished opinions, in serenity » cheerfulnesSi 
and urbanity, the resembhnce must be 
allowed to be uncommonly striking and 
exact. 

If it should be asked, — amidst so many 
excellent and amiable qualities, were there 
no failings? I wish to answer the inquiry 
in the words of Mr. Burke, who on a paper 
(blotted with his tears) which has been 
transmitted to me while these sheets were 
passing through the press, has written^^ 
'* I do not know a fault or weakness of hit 

VOL. I. g 
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that he did not convert into lomething that* 
bordered on a virtue, instead of pushing im 
to the confines of a vice/''! 

f^ While I wai employed in drawing up an account of 
our author's life. I requested Mr. Burke to communicate 
to me his thoughts on the subject) but he was then so ilf» 
that hfi vf^ able only to set down two or three hints, to be 
afterwards enlarged on ; one of which is that given above* 
In this paper (which was not found till the former part of 
dieie sheets wu worked off at the press,) he has noticed ouf 
author's disposition to generalizCj and his early admiration 
of Mr. Mudge, which makes part of the subject of bis 
subsequent letter, from which an extract has been givea 
in a former psgei but as the observationt as it appears in 
this fragment, has somewhat of a different shape and co> 
louring, I subjoin it, that no particle of so great a writer 
may be lost : 

** He was a great generalizer, and was fond of redu« 
cing every thing to one syatem, more perhaps than the 
variety of principles which operate in the human mind 
and in every human work^ will properiy endure. But 
this disposition to abstractions, to generalising and classi- 
fication, is the great glory of the human mind, ihat indeed 
which most distinguishes man from other animals ; and 
is the source of every thing that can be called science. I 
believe, his ealrly acquaintance with Mr. Mudge of Exeter, 
a very learned and thinking man, and much inclined to 
philosophize in the spirit of the Platonisti, disposed him 
to this habit. He certainly by that means liberalized in a 
high degree the theory of his own art ; and if he had been 
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The detail of his domestick day, however 
minute or trifling it may appear at preicM^ 
will, I am confident, at a future period not 
be unacceptable. He uiually rose aboot 
eight o^clock» breakfasted at nine, and was 
in his painting-room before ten. Hqre he 
generally employed an hour on some stuif^ 
or on the subordinate ports of whatever 
portrait happened to be in hand % and 
eleven the following five houn were devoted 
to those who sat for their pictures : with 
occasionally short intervals, duriiig which 
he sometimes admitted the ywa ci % friend* 
Such was his Jove of his art, and such hit 
ardour to txcei^ that he often declared he had 
during the greater part of hit Itle kboured 
ai hard with his pencil, as any mechankk 
working at his trade for bread. ^ About two 

more methodically iniutiited in tke esrljr part of life, i^ 
lad pofteised more leisure for ttady and reflection, he 
would in my opinion have purtoed this method with {real 
luccett." 

^ Aa obtervation made by l^r. Johnson on Popi^ h 
extrently applicable to o«r author, when employed ia 1m 

g a 
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'ihlys in the week, during the winter/ h( 
^ined abroad j once, and sometimes oftnei 
lit had company at home by invitation ; 
-during the remainder of the week he dine 4 
With his family; frequently with the addition- m 
'of two or three friends. It must not be urm^ 
dersfood that the days of every week werf ' 
lihus regularly distributed by a fixed plan / 
4Mtt this was the general course. /In the 
evenings, When not engaged by the Academy^ 
^r in dome publick ot private assembly, or 
^t the theatre, he was fond of collecting a 
few friends at home, and joining in a partj^ 
M whiftt, which, was his favourite gam^i' 
In consequence of being acquainted with a 
great vjtriety of persons, he frequently col* 
lected a company of seven or eight at dinner* 
in the morning of the day on which they 

jpainting-room. ** He was one .of those few whose Uboiy 
U their pleasure : he was never elevated into negligence, 
aier wearied to impatience*; he never passed a fault ua« 
corrected by indiSereuce, nor quitted it by despair. Hf 
laboured his works, first to gain reputation, and afterwards 
tokeep^i^/'. Livil of thi PoitTf, iv. 163. 
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rx^et: as the greater part of bis friendtf 
T^ere men well known in the world, they 
seldom found themselves unacquainted with 
each other : and these extemporaneous enter- 
tainments were often productive of greater 
conviviality than more formal and premedi- 
tated invitations. The marked character of 
his table, I think, was, that though there 
was always an abundant supply of those 
elegancies which the season afibrded, the 
variety of the courses, the excellence of the 
dishes , or the flavour of the BurgUndy ,made the 
least part of the conversation : though the ap- 
petite was gratified by the usual delicacies, and 
the glass imperceptibly and without solicita^ 
tion was cheerfully circulated, every thing of 
this kind appeared secondary and subordinate ; 
and there seemed to be a general^ though 
tacit, agreement ainong the guests, that min4 
should predominate over Ifody j that the ha« 
nours of the turtle and the haunch shouki 
give place to the feast of wit, and that for^i 
redundant flow of wine the flow of soul 
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should' be substituted. Of a table thus eon' 
«(ituted» with such a host and such guests, 
trho^woold not wish to participate ? / 

To enumerate all the eulogies tvhich have 
been made on our author, would exceed th» 
limits that I have prescribed to myself in thim 
short narrative j but I ought not to omit the 
testimony borne to his worth by Dr. John« 
swi, who declared him to be '< the moi^ 
invulnerable man he knewi whom* if her 
should' quanre] with him, he should find 
the most difficulty how toabuse/'^ Jdhn«> 
son^s weU4cnbwn and rigid adherence to truth 
on all occasions, gives this encomium grear 
additional value* 



He hasi however^ one claim to praise, 
which I think it my duty particularly to 
mention, because otherwise his merit in this 
fespecc might perhaps be unknown to futu 
agesj r mean, the praise to which he is en 

^ Boiweiri Life of Dr. Jobnfon ;— Dedication. 
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ttd«d fyf th» Mctinide of his judgeoMni cou- 

ceixiii^ those pernicious dqictrinesi that weie 

made the basis of that Revolutioa which 

took place in France not long before his 

death. Befoie the publicatioa of Mr. 

Burke's Rbylbctions on that subject ^ he 

had been favoured with A perusal of that in* 

comparable work» and was layiih in his en- 

ciomiums upon it. He was indeed nevet 

weaiy of expressing hit admiration of the 

pfolcHmd sagacity which saw, in their em^ 

bryo 8tate» all the evils with which this 

country was threatened by that tremendous 

convulsion i he well knew how eagerly all 

the wild and erroneous principles of govem- 

moit attempted to be established by the 

pretended philosophers of Francct would be 

(ihtcishcd and enforced by those turbulent 

and unruly spirits among us, .whom no King 

wdigwtrn^ Mr no God couU pitasci^ and 

*^ October, 1790. 

^ How justly mty ve apply the immediately foDow* 
u)^ of the lame great Poeti to those demi^goguea 
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^ong Wore thfct book wafe written, frequenN 
Ij avowed his oontempt of those ^' Adamu 
^irs,*' who set' at nought the accumulated 
wisdom of ages t and oA all occasions are 
desirous of beginning the wwld sfnew. He 
did not liVe to see the accomplishment of mU 
mostevely one of the predictions of the pio^ 
fihetick and philosophical work alluded 4o 4 
'Iwppiljr for himself he did not live to partici^ 
]>ateof the gloom which now saddens everf 
¥irtuoua ' bosom » in iconsequenpe of alltht 
cvrili^ed! States of 'Europe bieing. shaken, to 
their foundaticMis by those '.' iroubiers of ib§ 

among U8» who since the era above mentioned^ have not 
only on ill occasions gratuitously pleaded the cause of the 
tnemiei of their country with the zeal of fee'd advocatet, 
^ut by every qther mode io^^essantly endeavoured to 
debase >nd assimilate thisj^'^^ and happy country to the 
model 'of ihtjermous and mr£sfeviRepublick of France ! 

*^ These Adam^Ht too fortunately free, 

<*. Bcgap to 4r^(n they ^nte4 liberty ; 

** And when no rule, no precedent was found 

^* Of MEN, by laws less circumscribed and bound, 

^* They led their wild desires to woods and caves, 

^* And thought that all but savages were slaves.'' 



. „. ^i" ^^ 
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poor worWi peace^** whom Diviiie fton* 
dence has been pleaced to nuke the ccouipr 
of human kind. GkxMnjr m our prospect ii 
(on this account alone, *^) and great %% ts dae 
danger with which we nt thrraraaied^ (I 
mean internally^ lot at to external mtoAea o e, 
we are fully equal io wf foice whirb o«r 
aiiailants can bring agaimt w»} I st^ chenik 
a hope that the cloud whidi ha»g« «ver « 
%iU be dispersed* and that ve kare namms 
iufficiently strong to resist the p es ttk aft w i 



'9 I say, on chis accouiK dtr^uf ; becanr «r a.' \<\ 
reipeets EngUnd U at pnraeot t9 ats mafwmVX srsasr t< 
wealth and prc^peti'.jr, t(K>«(b vhriv ^ « vc«qfr,v« 
treii occasioned b/ wajuc of '-Iv ^i^'smj %,\'.x 
medium of commerc^r, Ic a}?pea'v 'rtrc *;n'>r!yL.vi 4fc»< 
iadtipuiable docuiiicn«$» that tW 4i;ao< xM^ EmcUmc ^nwa 
1784. to the present time* Uaft iamiU4 ; »^v. u^. vu? Iat 
port! in Uie year 1790 4f«v>ttnit^rd v>> t iisrx m;.'^ 
LlONt; and it it well kiK>wa iua*. tW r«c o^ -jhie f^wr. 
ohafe of land» contrary w line ex2H::;e9«.e ^3t «^1 ko* 
mer wars, continue* ucailx a$ b ^' «5 y. v«» -js u>e 'uhk 
of the molt profound peace. TbrMf * Acr* ovjl.i w*« 
lounded from one end of E»^A:id w ii.tr oc*w, aorffvir. 
abh a complete answer io ail ^^tit ac:>:i:v^'^$ A&CAjMMb* 
TIONa tliat hare been, or shall be, si*de va the avifcy«ci.^ 
[The foregoing observations* as wr!^ as tlaoae ui cfae^teicr 
were made in the year S797«) 
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contagion suspended in our atmosphere j and 
my confidience is founded on the good sense 
and firmness of my countrymen > of whom 
far the greater part, justly valuing the bles^ 
sings which they enjoy^ will not lightly 
hazard their loss ; and rather than sufF^^r th« 
smallest part of their inestimable Constitutipii 
to be changed, or any one of those detestabl/e 
principles to take root in this soil, whi;cb 
our domestick and foreign enemies y^fitk 
such mischievous industzy haye endeavourMi 
to propagate, will, I trust, risk every thing, 
that is most dear to man. To be fully apprU 
sed of our danger, and to show that we are 
resolved firmly to meet it^ may prove out 
best security. If, however, at last we mu«t 
fally let us fall beneath the ruins of that fa- 
brick, which has been erected by the wisdom 
and treasure of our ancestors, and which they 
generously cemented with their blood. 

For a very long period Sir Joshua Rey;» 
nolds enjoyed an uninterrupted state of good 
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health, to which his custom of 
st^nding^ (a practice which, I hdieve 
first intraduccd,) may be seppooed in a 
degree to have coottibattd; at kast by 
means he escaped those diaoideR which 
incident to a sedentaiy lii 
in the jear ] 792 distressed far a sfamt 
bj a slight paraljtidcaflccdQa; whid^l 
ever, made so little impressaon on him. 
in a few weeks he was 
and never afterwaids s w Jfae d aanf k 
ence from that malady* But in Ju 
when he had veij neadff inwhcd 
tiair of bdy Beaodhamp, 
of H<mfard«) the last female poftnit 
painted,^ he for the fiist time peicetved 




.1. * 



« tl. '•;.*« r-»v 



^ Tlie Int rwo ^nmr-i^^ oi gtsclj«neti zbaa ht pMbeviIL 

wmikee of the Rifl« HoaMiiJb£e \r>UKMi \^i ii IBi— > 

mi Geofge J. ChoiwuxnAtky^ Ln^ Mti dbrv uz $ea^ 

iillf chott^bn tc^ be «i fiotiy estcnoBieiJ! jft lay becwor 

fimoL In Uus lespeci b>c diiml finooR TxtEia^ mhrnm 

fancr pro^McaiMis are eaatgierf R^cit vs.'krM «» kn Ibr* 

acr irorks. He afsenrwis «Km7eeJ to icjoh dse fSB» 

tail of Lofd MMHtoejp* (or ivluch slkift tuAhomm Idlsie 

Mae ume befoct; bm be Iduad IktjciscV uubDt la pK>* 

feed* 
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sight 80 much affected, that he found it diffi-'; 
cult to proceed j and in a few months after*, 
wardit in spite of the aid of the most skilful 
oculistSt he was entirely deprived of the , 
sight of his left eye. After some struggles, 
lest his remaining eye should be also affected » 
he determined to paint no more : a resolution 
which to him was a very serious misfortune, 
since he was thus deprived of an employment 
that* afforded him constant amusement, and 
which he loved much more for its own sake^ 
than on account of the great emolument 
with which the practice of his art was attend- 
ed. Still, however, he retained his usual 
spirits, was amused by reading, or hearing 
others read to him, and partook of the society 
of his friends with the same pleasure as for* 
merly j^' but in October 1 791 , having strong 

01 Early in September, 1791, he was in such healtli anJ 
•piriti, that in our return to town from Mr. Burkc'« 
leat near Beaconifield, we left hii carriage uc the inn at 
Hayen, and walked five miles on the road, in a warm day, 
withuMt his complaining of any fatigue, fie had at that 
time, though above sisty.eigbt years of age, the appear- 
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tpprehensions that a tumour accompanied 
with an inflamatioh/* which took place 
over the eye that had perished, might afllect 
the other also, he became somewhat dejected. 
Meanwhile he laboured under a much more 
dangerous disease, which deprived him both 
of his wonted spirits and his appetite, though 
he was wholly unable to explain to his phy- 
sicians the nature or seat of his disorder. 
During this period of great affliction to all his 
friends, his malady was by many supposed 
to be imaginary ; and it was conceived, that, 
if he would but exert himself, he could 
shake it off. This instance, however, may 
serve to show, that the patient best knows 
what he suffers, and that few long complain 
of bodily ailments without an inadequate 

ance of a man not much beyond fifty, and teemed as likely 
to live for ten or fifteen years, as any of his younger 
Iriends* 

^* Tliit inflammation, after various applications having 
been tried in vain, was found to have been occasioned 
by extravaiatfd blood ; and had no connection with the 
optick nerves. 
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canse j for at length (but not till about a fort' 
tiight before hit death) the seat of his dis- 
order was found to be in his liver, of which 
the inordinate growth, as it afterwards appear- 
ed,'" had incommoded all the functions of 
life; and of this disease, which he bore with 
the greatest fortitude and patience, he died, 
after a confinement of near three months, at 
his house in Leicester- Fields, on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 23, 1702. 

He seemed from the beginning of his ill- 
ness to have had a presentiment of the fatal 
termination with which it was Hnally attend- 
ed i and therefore considered all those symp- 
toms as delusive, on which the ardent wishea 
of his friends led them to found a hope of bit 
recovery. He however continued to use all 
the means of restoration proposed by hTi 

M On hii body being opened, bli liver, which oajjhttB^ 
hsvc weighed about five iimindi. ww fi>un4ltoh4V(iin- 
crcuRcd tu un exiraordinir^ *U*».-(| 
pountli. It Wit alio tota 
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phjrticiaiu, and for some time to converse 
^aily with his intimate acquaintance ; and 
'xvhen he was at length obliged to confine 
liimself to his bed, awaited the hour of his 
dissolution, (as was observed by one of his 
friends soon after his death,) with an equani- 
mity rarely shown by the most celebrated 
Christian philosophers. — On Saturday, the 
3d of March, his remains were interred in 
the crypt of the cathedral of St. Paul, near 
«he tomb of Sir Christopher Wren, with 
«very honour that could be shown to genius 
«od to worth by a grateful and enlightened 
nation i a great number of the mostdistin- 
^shed persons attending the funeral cere- 
Vioay, and his pall being borne up by three 
Duket, two Marquisses, and five other 
|.aobleinen.«* 

' ** The roJIomng lecount of ihs ceremoniil wit written 
Tricnd ttie day ifier tbefiuieni, tnd publiibed in 
iloE the Ncwiptpws. 

n Saturday Uu, ai hdf in hour after three o'clock 
d the body of E (aaRe>-noldt, Kat.Doc- 
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Though his friend, Dr. Johnson was hwltA 
in West minster-Ab bey » and it had been de* 

tor of lavti in ilie Utiiveriilici vf Oxford and DublJDt 
Piincipal I'diiiicr l» liii M<ij';ity, President of the Roy ik. 
Academy of Pdinling, Sculpture, and Architecture, FeK 
low of the Royal Society^ and t'cltow of the Society oE* 
Aniiquaric^. 

" He wai interred in the vast crypt of the Cathedrat 
Church of St. Paul, next tn the body of Dr. Ncwtoi), 
late Bishop of Bristol, liiniscif an eminent critick to 
Poetry and Paititinf{, and cloRC hy the tombofilic famous 
Sir Cliriiil()|ihui Wren, the architect of dial great edilictf. 

*' 'I'iic body was conveyed on the |)r(;ceding night lo th* 
Rnyal Academy, according; i« the express orders of hit 
Majf^sty, Ity :i condcsciMiaitin liij^hly bonoiirable to the 
Memory ol' Sir Jotlnia Keynutds, and gratifying to ibb 
wialiei of ihat Society of <:minent Artists. It lay that 
niglii, and until the beginning af liic luncral procession, 
instate, in t lie Model-room of tlie Academy. 

Tlic company who attended the funeral, aitembled in 
the Library and Council-Chamber i ilie Royal AcadC' 
my in the Kxhibition-Koom. 

" The company consisted of a great number of the moit 
disiingiiishcil persons, who were emutoui in their desire 
of paying the last lioiioura lo the rcmaini of him, whoH 
life had been diiiinguiilied by the cxcniunt of the Iiighi 
talents, and the exercise of every viilue ibat can n 
nun respected and beloved. Mjtiy muie were ji 
by illness, and unexpected and ugivoi dafi|e 
wliicU they much regrettedi fromi 
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tennined to erect a monument to him there, 
so desirous, was Sir Joshua Reynolds thatSu 

*' Never was a publick solemnity conducted with more 
order, decorum, and dignity. The procession set out at 
hsmlf an hour after twelve o*clock. The herse arrived at 
tl^« great weitcrn gate of St, PauKs, about a quarter after 
t'v^o, and was there met by the Dignitaries of the church, 
and by the gentlemen of the Choir; who chaunlcd the 
proper Psalms, whilst the procession moved to the en- 
trance of the choir, where was performed, in a superior 
manner, Ihe full-choir evening-service, together with 
the famous anthem of Dr. Boyce ; the body remaining 
during the whole time in the centre of the choir. 

•• TheChicfMourner and Gentlemen of the Acarlemy, 
as of the family, were placed by the Body : The Chief 
Mourner in a chair at the head ; the two attendants at the 
feet I the Pall-Bearers and Executors in the scats on the 
decanal side; the other Noblemen and gentlemen on the 
cantonal side. The Bishop of London was in his proper 
placej as were the Lord Mayor and SherilFs. 

" After the service, the body was conveyed into the 
cr)'pt, and placed immediately beneath the peiForated 
brass<»platc, under the centre of the dome. Dr. JefTerie.^?, 
Canon Rcsidcntary, with the other Canons, and the 
whole Choir, came under the dome ; the grave-digger 
attending in the middle with a shovel of mould, which at 
the proper time was thrown through the aperture of the 
plate, on the coffin. The funeral service was chaunted, 
and accompanied on the organ in a grand and affecting 
manner. When the funeral service was ended, thr 

▼OL. II. h 
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Paul's should be decorated by Sculpturer 
which bethought would be highly beneficial 

Chief Mourners and Bxecutort went into the crypt, and 
attended tliecorpieto the grave, which waf dug under the 
pavement. 

The Lord Mayor and SheriSii honoured the procession 
by coming to Somerset-Place, where an officer's guard ol 
thirty men was placed at the great court«gate. After the 
procession had passed through Temple-Bar, the gates 
were shut by order of the Lord Mayor, to prevent any 
interruption from carriages passing to or from the Cityi 

The spectators, both in the church and in the 
were innumerable. The shops were shut, the mtu 
of every house were filled, and the people in the stn 
who seemed to share in the general sorrow, beheld the 
whole with respect and sileace* 

The Order of the Proceuion was as follows : 
The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, and City Marshals* 
The undertalcer and ten conductors, on horieback. 
A lid with plumes of feathers. 
The HEARSE with six horses. 
Ten pall-bearers, viz. 

The Duke of Dorset^ Lord High Steward of bb 
Majesty's Household* 
Duke of Leeds* 
Duke of Portland. 
Marquis Townsbend* 
Marquis of Abercorn., 
Earl of Carlisle. 
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td the Arts»^5 that he prevailed on those who 
Were associated with him in the management 

£arl of Inctiiquin. 

£arl of Upper-Ossoiy^ 

Lord Viscount Palmerston. 

lx)rd Eliotk 

Robert Lovel Gwatkin, Esq. Chief Mournen 

Two Attendants of the Family. 

The Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke^ ^ 

Edmond Malone, Esq* > Executors. 

Philip Metcalfe, Esq. J 

The Royal Academicians and Students* 

Bennet Langton, Esq. (Professor in ancient literature.) 
James Bos well , Esq. (Secretary for foreign cor- 
respondence,) 
I'he Archbishop of York. The Marquis of Buckingham* 

Earl of Fife. Earl of Carysfort. 

Lord St. Asaph. Lord Bishop of London. 

Lord Fortescue* Lord Somers. 

LordLucan. The Dean of Norwich. 

Right Hon. W. Windham. Sir Abraham Hume, Bt. 

Sir George Beaumont, Bt« Sir Thomas Dundas, Bt. 

Sir Charles Bunbury, Bt. Sir William Forbes, Bt. 

Dr. George Fordyce, Dr. Ash. 

Dr.Brocklcsby, Dr. Blagdcn^ 

Sir William Scott, M. P. George Rose, Esq. M. P. 

John Rollc, Esq. M. P. William Weddell, Esq. M. P. 

Reginald Pole Carew, Esq. M. P. Richard Clarke, Esq. 

Mat. Montagu, Esq. M. P. Rd. P. Knight, Esq. M. P. 

Dudley North, Esq. M. P. Charles Townley, Esq. 

h % 
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of Johnson's monument/^ to consent that it 
should be placed in that cathedral ; in which, 

Abel Moyscy, Esq. John Cleveland, Esq, M. P. 

John Thomas Batt, Esq. Welbore Ellis Agar, Esq. 

Colonel Gwynn, Captain Pole. 

Dr. Lawrence, Williano Seward, Esq. 

Jamcft Martin, Esq. . Drewe, Esq, 

Edward Jcrningham, Esq. William Vachel, Esq. 

Richard Burke, Esq. Thomas Coutts, Esq. 

John Julius Angerstein^ Esq. Edward Gwatkin, Esq. 

Charles Burney^ Esq. John Hunter, Esq. 

William Cruikshank, Esq. Home, Esq. 

John Philip Kcmblc, Esq. Joseph Hickey, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Boydell, John Dcvaynes, Esq* 

Mr. Poggi, Mr. Breda, 

*• The company were conveyed in forty-two mourning 
coaches ; and forty-nine coaches belonging to the No- 
blcmcn and Gentlemen attended empty." 

To each of the gentlemen who attended on this occasion, 
was presented a print engraved by Bartolozzi, represent* 
ing a female clasping an urn ; accompanied by the Genius 
of Painting, holding in one hand an extinguished torch, 
and pointing with the other to a sarcophagus, on the tablet 
of which is written — 

Succedct fama, vivusqucper orafcrctur. 

^' lie wished that St. Paul's should be decorated by 
Paintings as well as Sculpture, and has enlarged on this 
subject in his •* Journey to Flanders, " page 34 1 . A scheme 
of this kind was proposed about the year 1774, and warmly 
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I know, some of them rtluctantly acquiesced. 

In consequence of the ardour which he ex* 

pressed on this subject, it was thought proper 

to deposit his body in the crypt of that 

magnificent church; which indeed had 

another claim also to the reniains of this 

great Painter, for in the same ground (though 

the ancient building constructed upon it has 

given place to another edifice,) was interred, 

in the middle of the last century his great 

predecessor. Sir Antony Vandyck. 

By his last will, which was made on the 
Sth of November preceding his death, he be- 
queathed the greater part of his fortune to his 
niece. Miss Palmer, now Dowager Marchio* 
ness of Thomond ; ten thousand pounds in the 
funds to her younger sister, Mrs. Owatkin, 

espoused by our Author ; but It wai prevented from being 
carried into execution by Dr. Tcrrick, then Bishop of 
London. Since that time, monuments^ under certain re- 
gulations, have been admitted, 

•* Sir William Scott, Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Ml'. Windham, Mr, Mctcalf, Mr. Boswell, Mr. Malone. 
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the wife of Robert Lovel Gwatkin, Esq. of 
Killiow, in the county of Cornwall; a coit-> 
siderable legacy to his friend^ the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke, with whom he had 
lived in great intimacy for more than thirty 
years; and various memorials to other 
friends.^ 

*^ To the E^rl of Uppcr-Ossory, any picture of his 
own painting, remaining undisposed of at his death, thatt 
his lordship should choose. 

To Lord Palmerston, *^ the second choice." 

To Sir Abraham Hume, Bart* '^ the choice of hii 
Claude Lorraincs." 

To Sir George Beaumont, Bart, his ** Sebastian BottTit 
don, — the Return of the Arc." 

To the Duke of Portland, *♦ the Angel Contemplation 
— the upper part of the Nativity," 

To Edmond Malone, Philip Metcalfe, James Boswell, 
Esqrs. and Sir William Scott, [now Judge of the Court 
of Admiralty,] ^200 each, to be laid out, if they should 
think proper, in the purchase of some picture at the sale 
of his Collection, " to be kept for his sake." 

To the Reverend William Mason, "the Miniature of 
Milton, by Cooper." 

To Richard Burke, junior, Esq. his Cromwell, by 
Cooper. 

To Mrs, Bunbury, " her son's picture ;" and to Mrs, 
Gwyn, *• her own picture with a turban." 

6 
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To the brief enumeration that has been 
given of the various qualities which rendered 
him at once so distinguished an ornament 
and $o valuable a member of society » it is 
almost needless to add, that the death of this 
great Painter, and most amiable man» was 
not less a private loss, than a publick mis- 
fortune; and that however that loss may 
have been deplored by his numerous friends, 
by none of them was it more deeply felt, 

than by him, on whom the office of trans- 

« 

mitting to posterity this imperfect memorial 
of his talents and his virtues has devolved. 

To his nephew. William Johnston, Esq. of Calcutta, 
his watch, &c. 

To his old servant, Ralph Kirkley, (who had lived 
with him twenty-nine years,) one thousand pounds. 

Of this Will, he appointed Mr« Burke, Mr, Metcalfe, 
. and the present writer, Executors. 

In March, 1795, his fine Collection of Pictures by 
the Ancient Masters, was sold by Auction for lo.sijL 
as. 6d. ; and in April, 1796, various historical and 
fancy-pieces of his own painting, together with someun* 
claiaied portraits, were sold for 450^1 • iSs, Hia very 
valuable Collection of Drawings and Prints has been since 
disposed of« 



^. 
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Its imperfection however will, I trust, be 
amply compensated by the following cha-? 
racteristick eulogy, in which the hand of thQ 
great master, and the affectionate friend, ia 
so visible, that it is scarcely necessary to 
inform the reader that it was written by Mr, 
Burke, not many hours after the melancholy 
event which it commemorates, had tak^ix 
place : 



^* His illness was long, but borne with a 
*' mild and cheerful fortitude, without the 
** least mixture of any thing irritable, or 
** querulous,, agreeably to the placid and 
** even tenour of his whole life. He had 
** from the beginning of his malady, a dis- 
•' tinct view of his dissolution; and he con-* 
** templated it with that entire composure, 
*• which nothing but the innocence, integrity^ 
•• and usefulness of his life, and an unaffected 
♦^ submission to the will of Providence, 
*• could bestow. In this situation he had 
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' ' every consolation from family tenderness^ 
'* which his own kindness had indeed well 
•• deserved. 



** Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many 
*^ accounts, one of the most memorable mea 
** of his time. He was the first English- 
'* man, who added the praise of the elegant 
'< arts to the other glories of his country. 
'' In taste, in grace, in facility, in happy 
** invention, and in the richness and harmony 
«' of colouring, he was equal to the great 
'* masters of the renowned ages. In Por-^ 
•* trait he went beyond them; for he com- 
•* municated to that description of the art, 
*^ in which English artists arc the most en- 
*• gaged, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity 
•• derived from the higher branches, which 
'' even those who professed them in a su« 
•* perior manner, did not always preservCt 
*' when they delineated individual nature. 
*' His Portraits remind the spectator of the 
*• invention of histor}', and the amenity of 

4 
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^* landscape. In painting ^Qgtnits, he ap« 
^' peared not to be raised uponihat platform^ 
*' but to descend to it from a higher sphere. 
'* His paintings illustrate his lessons, and 
*' his lessons seem to be derived from his 
^* paintings* 

'^ He possessed the theory as perfectly as 
^* the practice of his art. To be such a 
** painter, he was a profound and penetrating 
'• philosopher. 



^' In full affluence of foreign and domestick 
*' fame, admired by the expert in art, and 
^' by the learned in science, courted by the 
*• great, caressed by Sovereign Powers, and 
•• celebrated by distinguished Poets/' his 

•• Goldsmith, Mason, T. Wartont &c — The f nromi- 
urns on our aulhor in prose, arc not \c%% numrrou/. 
When the DiscouniKS were mcntionrri in a lonncr pa^je, 
I flid not recollect that they liavc beirn very highly com- 
fnendcd hy my learned and ingenioui friend/ Dr. Jonfrph 
Warton, one of the few yet left among us, of those wlut 
began to be distinguished in the middle of tht present 
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<* native huBpdlitft modestj, and candour, 
^ never fov^diok him, even on surprise or 
** provocadoQ; nor was diie least degree of 

century, soon iftcr tbe death of Pope, and may now 
tbmJMe be considcFol as tlie mkim Romatorum. The 
piaise of so judicious m critick being too valuable to be 
omitted, I shall introduce it here : 

** One cannot forbear rcfiecting on the great progress 
the Alt of Punting has madein thit country, since the 
time tkit Jervas was tho^ght worthy of this pancgyrick i 
^ope^'s Epistle to that Painter, in 1716:] a progress. 
that, we trust, m*3l daily increase, if due attention be 
paoi to the incompanble Discourses that have been 
delivered at the Roj-al Academy ; which Discourses con- 
tain more solid instruction on that subject, than, I vcrlly 
think, can be found in any language. The precepts are 
philosophically founded on truth and n^ure, and illus* 
tratcd with the most proper and pertinent examples* The 
characten are drawn vnxhdiprccisicn and dutnc'ness^ that 
we look for in vain in Felibien, De Piles, and even Vasari, 
or Pliny himself. Nothing, for example, can he more just 
and elegant, as well as profound and scientifick, than the 
comparison between Michael Angelo and RafTacllc in the 
fifth of these Discourses. Michael Angelo is plainly the 
hero of Sir Joshua Reynolds, for the same reason that 
Homer by every great mind is preferred to Virgil.'* 
Essirv an ikeGemus and Writings ofPcf^^ ii. 394, 

The foregoing note baring been written in 1797, 
Doctor Wanon is spoken of as •* yet living/' He die*! 
feb. 13, i8oo. 
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^' arrogance or assumption visible to the mo&t 
*' scrutinizing eye, in any part of his con- 
*• duct or discourse. 

" His talents of every kind, powerful 
*• from nature, and not meanly cultivated by 
** letters, his social virtues in all the relations 
*' and all the habitudes of life, rendered him 
** the centre of a very great and unparalleled 
' •' variety of agreeable societies, which will 
<« be dissipated by his death. He had too 
M much merit not to excite some jealousy, 
** too much innocence to provoke any enniity. 
^* The loss of no man of his time can be felt 
** with more sincere, general, and unmixed 
•* sorrow, 

"hail! and farewell!** 



FoLEY-PtACE, March 8, iSop. 
[First published in 1797.] 
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X MAT you have ordered the pub- 
Sication of this discourse, is not only very 
flattering to me, as it implies your approba- 
tion of the method of study which I have 
recommended i but likewise, as this method 
fltceives from that act such an additional 
ght and authority, as demands from the 
ats that dctVri'nrc and respect, which 




can be due only CO the united feme of ioeeo« 
•idenble a Boor of AkTifTf . 

lam. 

With the gmteit ateem and reipect, 

oamxitBi, 

Your molt humble, 

and obedient Servant, 

JosiiVA RcYNOipt, 






Discouftsfi t 

tHZ ADVAMTAOEt ttROCEIDINO nOU TAB IITnTTtmOH 
Of A ROYAL ACADKMT.-— HIMTfl OFTBHSD TO THX 
eoxSlDUtATION OF THB MOFIUOBl AND VHITOM J 
—THAT AN IMPLICIT OBKDIBNCB T THl HtlLtl Ot 
ART Bl XXACTED FROM THX YOUHO ITUDENTf I— 
THAT A PRBMATURB DUPOlITIOtt TO A MAITKRLV 
OKXTERITY BB R BPK BUI D {—THAT DILiaENCE BB 
CONSTAMTLY RkCOMUEMDEDt AMD (THAT IT HAT 
IK BFt ECTUAL) DIRECTBD TO ITS PROPER OB JBCT. 

OENTLKMEN, 

An Academy, in which the Polite Arts 
may be regularly cultivated, is at last opened 
among us by Royal Munificence. Thii 
must appear an event in the highest degree 
interesting, not only to the Artists, but to 
the whole nation. 

It is indeed difficult to give any other 
n, why an empire like that of Bri- 
tain should so long have wanted an oma- 
Kp suitable to its greatness* than that 
HHign of things, which naturally 
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makes elegance and refinement the last efiect 
of opulence and power. 

An Institution like this has often been re- 
commended upon considerations merely mer. 
cantile; but an Academy , founded upon such 
principles, Can nevereffec!t even its ownnarrow 
purposes. If it has an origin no higher, no 
taste can ever be formed in manufactures ^ 
but if the higher Arts of Design flourish i these 
inferic^s finds will be answcsred of course^ 

■ 

We are happy in having a Ffincei who* 
has conceived the design of such an institution^ 
accordingto its true dignity i and whepmntiMKa 
the Arts, as the head of a gi^t^ a leatWed, ft 
polite, and a commercial nation; and I catinow 
congratulate you, Gentlertien, on the Accom- 
plishment of your long and atdent wishes. 

The numberless and ineffectual consulta- 
tations which I have had with many in this 
assembly to fbrm plans and concert sohetnes 
for an Acadefny, afford a sufficient proof of 
the impossibility of succeedihg but by the 
influence of Majesty. But thetb have 
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perhaps, been times, when even theinfluenee 
of Majesty would have been ineflbctuali 
and it is pleasing to reflect, that we are thus 
tnrbodied, when every circumstance seems to 
concur from which honour and prosperity can 
probably arise. 

There are, at this time, a greater numbelr 
of excellent artists than were ever known 
before at one period in this nation j there ie 
a general desire among our Nobility to be dis-^ 
tinguished as lovers and judges of the Arts i 
there is a greater superfluity of wealth among 
the people to reward the professors j and, 
above all, we are patronized by a Monarch, 
who, knowing the value of science and off 
elegance, thinks every art worthy of his notice^ 
that tends to soften and humanise the mind. 

After so much has been done by His 
Majesty, it will be whollj^ our fault, if 
our progress is not in some degree correspon<«* 
dent to the wisdom and generosity of the In^ 
stitution t let us shew our gratitude in our 
diligence, that, though our merit may not 
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answer his expectations, yet, at least, our 
.industry may deserve his protection. 

But whatever may be our proportion of 
success, of this we may be sure, that the 
present Institution will at least contribute to 
advance our knowledge of the Arts, and 
bring us nearer to that ideal excellence, which 
it is the lot of genius always to contemplate 
.and never to attain. 



The principal advantage of an Academy 
is, that, besides furnishing able men to direct 
the Student, it will be* a repository for the 
great examples of the Art. These are tK 
materials on which Genius is to work, a 
without which the strongest intellect rrv 
be fruitlessly or deviously employed, 
studying these authentick models, that 
of excellence which is the result of the 
mulated experience of past ages, may 
once acquired ; and the Xwdy 
progress of our predecQsmi 
a shorter and easier 
receives, at one glan 
many Artists havi 
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imbibe somewhat congenial to its own origU 
nal conceptions. Knowledge, thus obttined, 
has always something more popular and use- 
ful than that which is forced upon the mind 
by private precepts, or solitary meditation. 
Besides, it is p;enerally found, that a youth 
more easily receives instruction from the 
companions of his studies, whose minds are 
nearly on n level with his own, than from 
those who arc much his superiors j and it is 
from his equals only that lie catclics the fire 
of cmuintion. 

One a(lvani.ip:c!, I will venture to affirm, 
wfi shall have in our Academy, which no 
other natJDti cnn hoast. We shall have no- 
thing ttt iiiijciirii. 'I'd tliis praiHe the present 
race of ArtisiN have a just claim. As far u 
they have yet pnu'eedcd, they are right. 
With UK the exertions of genius will hence^ 
forward lie iiirt-ctal to t heir proper objecft. 
It will not be aN it has been liV^^ldwolt, 
wh(!rc he thiit travelied j 
dcred farthest fronl^ 

Imjir'-^' 
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«ticha favourable opinion of my asscfeiatts in 
this undeitakJDg, it would ill become me to 
dictate to any of them. But as these Insti- 
tutions have 30 often failed in other nations ; 
and as it is natural to think with regret, how 
much might have been done, I must take 
leave to ofler a few hints, by which those 
errors may be rectified, and those defects 
Supplied. These the Professors and Visi- 
tors may reject or adopt as they shall 
think proper. 

I would chiefly recommend, that an 
implicit obedience to the Rules of Art, as 
established by the practice of the great Mas- 
ters, should be exacted from the young 
Students. That those models, which have 

issed through tht; approbation of ages, 
uld be considert'd by them as perfect and 

ikUibie guides ; as subjects for their imita- 

U, not ihcir criticism. 




confident, that this is the only cfEca- 

method of making a progress in the 

id th at he who sets out with doubt- 

'^ finished before he becomes 
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mastcrof the rudiments. Fur it may belaid 
down as a maxim, that he who begins by 1 
presuming on his own sense, has ended hit ' 
studies, as soon as he has commcnci-d them. 
Every opportunity, therefore, should be 
taken to discountenance that fnlsc and vulgar 
opinion, that rules are the fetters of genius i 
they are fetters only to men of no genius j 
as that armour, which upon the str<nig is an 
ornament and a defence, upon the weak and 
mis-shapen becomes a load, and cripples the 
body which it was made to protect. 

How much liberty may be taken to break 
through those rules, and, ai the Poet ex* 
presses it. 
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The Directors ought more particulaHj to 
watch over the genius of those Students, 
who, being more advanced, are arrived at 
that critical period of study, on the nice 
management of which their future turn of 
taste depends. At that age it is natural for 
them to be more captivated with w/hat if 
brilliant, than with what is solid, and to 
prefer splendid negligence to painful and 
humiliating exactness, 

A facility in composing, — a h'vcly, and 

what is called a masterly, handling of 

the chalk or pencil, are, it must be confessed, 

captivating qualities to young minds, and 

become of course the objects of their ambi. 

tion. They endeavour to imitate these 

dUBling excellenciei, which they will find 

* no great labour in attaining. After much 

[ time spent in these frivolous pursuits, the 

[difficulty will be to retreat; but it will be 

^hen too latcj and there is scarce an instance 

pf return tajj^^ulous labour, after the mind 

been^^F hcd and deceived by this 
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By this useless industry they are cxclijW 
from all power of advancing in real excel- 
lence. Whilst boys, they are arrived at their 
utmost perfection ; they have taken the sha-^ 
dow for the substance ; and make the me- 
chanical felicity the chief excellence of the 
art, v^ich is only an ornament, and of the 
merit of which few but painters themselves 
are judges. 

This seems to me to be one of the most 
dangerous sources of corruption ; and I speak 
of it from experience, not as an error which 
may possibly happen, but which has actually 
infected all foreign Academies. The direc- 
tors were probably pleased with this prema- 
ture dexterity in their pupils, and praised 
their dispatch at the expencc of their cor- 
rectness. 

But young men have not only this frivo- 
lous ambition of being thought masters of 
execution, inciting them on one hand, but 
also their natural sloth tempting them on the 
other. They are terrified at the prospect 
before them, of the toil required to attain 
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exactoea. The impetuosity of youth is 
disgusted at the slow approaches of a regular 
siege, and desires » from mere impatience of 
labour^ to take the citadel by storm. They 
wish to find son>e shorter path to excelknce» 
and hope to obtain the reward of eminence 
by other nteans than those, which the indis- 
pensable rules of art have prescribed. They 
must therefore be told again and again , that 
labour is the only price of solid fame, and 
dutt whatever their force of genius may be, 
there is no easy method of becoming a good 
Painter. 

When we read the lives of the most emi- 
nent Painters, every page informs us, that no 
pu't of their time was spent in dissipation. 
Even an increase of fame served only to aug- ' 
meat their industry. To be convinced with 
what persevering assiduity they pursued 
their studies, we need only reflect on their 
method of proceeding in their most celebrated 
works. When they conceived a subject, 
they first made a variety of sketches ; then a 
finished drawing of the whole ; after that a 
mosc correct drawing of every separate part, 
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— ^heads, hands, feet, and pieces of drapeiyj 
they then painted the picture, and after all 
re-touched it from the life. The pictuiies, 
thus' wrought with such pains, now appear 
like the effect of enchantment, and as if some 
mighty Genius had struck them off at a blow. 

But, whilst diligence is thus recommended 
Co the Students, the Visitors will take care 
tlut their diligence be effectual ; that it bd 
well directed, and employed on the proper 
object. . A Student is not always advancii^) 
because he is employed ; he must apply hli 
strength to that part of the art where the real 
difficulties lie; to that part which distin- 
guishes it as a liberal art ; and not by 
mistaken industry lose his time in that which 
is merely ornamental. The Students, instead 
of vying with each other which shall have 
the readiest hand, should be taught to contend 
who shall have the purest and most correct 
out-line ; instead of striving which shall pro- 
duce the brightest tint, or curiously trifling, 
shall give the gloss of stuffs, so as to appear 
real, let their ambition be directed to contend, 
which shall dispose his drapery in the most 
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graceful folds, which shall give the most 
grace and dignity to the human figure. 

I must beg leave to submit one thing 
more to the consideration of the Visitors, 
which appears to me a matter of very great 
consequence, and the omission of which I 
think a principal defect in the method of 
education pursued in all the Academies I 
have ever visited. The error I mean is^ 
that the students never draw exactly from 
the living models which they have before 
them. It is not indeed their intention ; nor 
are they directed to do it. Their drawings 
resemble the model only in the attitude. 
They change the form according to their 
vague and uncertain ideas 6f beauty, and 
make a drawing rather of what they think 
the figure ought to be, than of what it ap- 
pears. I have thought this the obstacle that 
has stopped the progress of many young men 
of real genius; and I very much doubt, 
whether a habit of drawing correctly what 
we see, will not give a proportionable power 
of drawing correctly what we imagine. He 
who endeavours to copy nicely the figure 

VOL. I. c 
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before him, not. only acquires a habit of 
exactness and precision, but is continually 
advancing in his knowledge of the human 
figure ; and though he seems to superficial 
observers to make a slower progress, he will 
be found at last capable of adding (without 
running into capricious wildness) that grace 
and beauty, which is necessary to- be given 
to his more finished works, and which can- 
not be got by the modems, as it was not 
acquired by the ancients, but by an atten- 
tive and well compared study of the human 
form. 

What I think ought to enforce this mo- 
thod is, that it has been the practice (as 
may be seen by their drawings) of the great 
Masters in the Art. I ^ill mention a draw- 
ing of Rafiaelle, Tie Dispute of the Sacra- 
ment, the print of which, by Count Cailus, 
is in every hand.. It appears, that he made 
his sketch from one model j and the habit 
he had of drawiag exactly from the foan 
before him appears by his making all the 
figures with the unM cap, such as his mo*, 
del then happened t9> 
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copyist was this great man, even at a time 
when he was allowed to be at his highest 
jpitch of excellence. 

I have seen also Academy figures by 
Annibale Caracci, though he was often suf- 
ficiently licentious in his finished works, 
drawn with all the peculiarities of an indivi- 
dual model. 

This scrupulous exactness is so contrary 
to the practice of the Academies, that it is 
not without great deference, that I beg leave 
to recommend it to the consideration of the 
Visitors j and submit to them, whether the 
neglect of this method is not one of the rea- 
sons why Students so often disappoint expec- 
tation, and, being more than boys at sixteen, 
become less than men at thirty. 

tn short, the method I recommend can 
«ily be detrimental where there arc but few 
forms to copy j for then Students, 
always drawing from one alone, will by 
ubit be taught to overlook defects, and 
nity for beauty. But of this 
9 
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there is no danger ; since the Council has 
determined to supply the Academy with a 
variety of subjects ; and indeed those laws 
which they have drawn up, and which the 
Secretary will presently read for your con- 
firmation, have in some measure precluded 
me from saying more upon this occasion. 
Instead, therefore, of offering my advice, 
permit me to indulge my wishes, and ex- 
press my hope, that this institution may 
answer the expectation of its Royal Foun* 
DBR ; that the present age may vie in Arts 
with that of Leo the Tenth; and that tJbe 
JUgniry of the dying Art (to make use of ah 
expression of Pliny) may be revived under 
the Reign of GEORGE THE THIRD. 
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tVB COURSE AMD ORDBR OF STUDY.— THI DirFIEBMT 
STAGESOF ART. — ik4UCH COPYING DISCOUNTENANCtO. 
«— THB ARTIST AT ALL TIMES AND IN ALL PLACES 
SHOULD BB EMPLOYBD IN LAYING UP MATERIALS FOR 
rut EJOtRClSt OF HIS ART, 

GINTLEBiEN, 

M. Congntulate you on the honour which 
joa have just received. I have the highest 
cpiuioQ of your merits, and could wish t6 
Aam my sense of them in something which 
possibty may be more useful to you than 
praise. I could wish to lead you into 
a course of study as may render your 
fitfoie progress answerable to your past im- 
fvoTctnent ; and, whilst I applaud you for 
mftor has been done, remind you how much 
fa remains to attain perfection. 

I flatter myself, that from the long ex* 
I have had, and the unceasing as- 
with which I have punued those 




<. 
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Studies, in which, like you, I have been en<« 
gaged, I shall be acquitted of vanity in offer* 
ing some hints to your consideration. They 
are indeed in a great degree founded upon 
my own mistakes in the same pursuit. But 
the history of errors, properly managed, often 
shortens the road to truth. And although no 
method of study, that I can ofier, will of 
itself conduct to excellence, yet it may pre- 
serve industry from being misapplied. 

bi' speaking to you of the Theory of the 
Art, I shall only consider it as it has a rek* 
tion to the method of your studies. 

Dividing, the study of painting into three 
distinct periods, I shall address you as having 
passed through the first of them, which is 
confined to the rudiments ; including a faci- 
lity of drawing any abject that presents it- 
self, a tolerable readiness in the management 
of colours, and an acquaintance with the most 
sim[^e and obvious rules of composition. 

This first degree of proficiency is, in 
painting, what grammar is in literature, a 
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general preparation for whaterer species of 
the art the student may afterwards choose for 
his more particular application. The power 
of drawings modelling, and using colours, 
is very properly called the Language of (he 
art I and in this language, the honours you 
have just received prove you to have made 
no inconsiderable progress. 

When the Artist is once enabled to express 
himself with some degree of correaness, 
he must then endeavour to collect subjects 
for expression i to amass a stock of ideas, to 
be combined and varied as occasion may re- 
quire. He is now in the second period of 
atudy, in which his business is to leara all 
that has been known and done before his own 
time. Having hitherto received instnictiont 
from a particular master, he is now to con- 
sider the Art itself as his master. He must 
extend his capacity to more sublime and 
general instructions. Those perfections 
which he scattered among various masten, 
are now united in one general idea, which 
is henceforth to regulate his taste, and en* 
large his imagination. With a xw[ittj of 
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models thus before him, he will avoid that 
narrowness and poverty of conception which 
attends a bigotted admiration of a single 
mister, and will cease to follow any favourittf 
^here he ceases to excel. This peribd is, 
however, still a time of subjection and dis« 
cfpline. Though the Student will riot i*^ 
sign himself blindly to any single authoHty, 
when he may have the advantage of consult- 
ing many, he must still be afraid of trusting 
his own judgment, and of deviating into any 
ttack where he cannot find the footsteps of 
some former master. 

The third and last period emancipatefe 
the Student from subjection to any authority, 
but what he shall himself judge to be sup- 
ported by reason. Confiding now in his 
own judgment, he will consider and sepa*. 
rate those different principles to which diffe- 
i-ent modes of beauty owe their original. In 
the former period he sought only to know 
and combine excellence, wherever it was to 
be found, into fene idea of perfection : in 
this he leams, what requires the most at. 
tentive survey, and the most subtle disquisj* 
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tion, to discriminate perfections that art in« 
compatible with each other. 

He is from this timr to regard himself 
as holding the same rank with those mastcfrs 
whom he before obeyed as teachers; and 
as exercising a sort of sovereignty over those 
rules which have hitherto restrained him« 
Comparing now no longer tht perform- 
ances of Art with each other> but examining 
the Art itself by the standard of nature^ he 
cbrrects what is erroneous, supplies what 
is scanty, and adds by his own observation 
what the industry of his predecessors may 
have yet left wanting to perfection. Hav- 
ing well established his judgment, and stored 
his memory, he may now without fear try 
the power of his imagination. The mind 
that has been thus disciplined, may be in^- 
dulged in the warmest enthusiasm, and ven«- 
ture to play on the borders of the wildest 
extravagance. The habituar dignity which 
long converse with the greatest minds has 
imparted to him, will display itself in allliis 
attempts ; and he will stand among his in- 
structors, not as an imitator, but a rival. 
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These are the different stages of the Art* 
But as I now address myself particularly to 
those Students who have been this day re« 
warded for their happy passage through the 
first period, I can with no propriety sup« 
pose they want any help in the initiatory 
studies. My present Resign is to direct your 
view to distant excellence, and to show you 
the readiest path that leads to it. Of this I 
shall speak with such latitude, as may leave 
the province of the professor uninvaded; 
and shall not anticipate those precepts, which 
iti his business to give, and your duty to 
understand . 

It is indisputably evident that a great part 
of every man's life must be employed in 
collecting materials for the exercise of ge- 
nius. Invention, strictly speaking, is little 
more than a new combination of those images 
which have been previously gathered and de- 
posited in the memory : nothing can come 
of nothing : he who has laid up no mate- 
rials, can produce no combinations. 

A Student unacquainted with the attempts 
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of former adventurerit is always apt to 
over*rate his own abilities i to mistake tbe 
most trifling excursions for discoveries of 
moment, and every coast new to him, for a 
new-found country. If by chance he passes 
beyond his usual limits, he congratulates 
his own arrival at those regions which they 
who have steered a better course have long 
left behind them. 

The productions of such minds are sel- 
dom distinguished by an air of originality : 
they are anticipated in their liappiest efforts ; 
and if they are found to differ in any thing 
from their predecessors, it is only in inega^ 
lar sallies, and trifling conceits. The more 
extensive therefore, your acquaintance is with 
the works of those who have excelled, the 
more extensive will be your powers of inven- 
tion ; and what may appear still more like 
^ paradox, the more original will be your 
conceptions. But the difficulty on this oc- 
casion is to determine what ought to be pro- 
posed as models of excellence, and who 
ought to be considered as the properesr 
guides. 
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To a young m^n just arrived in Ital^^ 
many of the present painters of that conn* 
try arc ready enough to obtrude their pre<^ 
cepts, and to offer their own performances as 
examples of that perfection ^vhich they affect . 
' to recommend. The Modern, however^ 
who recommends himself as a standard, may 
justly be suspected as ignorant of the true 
end, and unacquainted with the proper ob- 
ject, of the art which he professes. To fol- 
low such a guide, will not only retard the 
Student, but mislead him. 

On whom then can he rely, or who shall 
show him the path that leads to excellence? 
the answer is obvious : those great masten 
who have travelled the same road with suc^ 
cess are the most likely to conduct others. 
The works of those who have stood thcr 
test of ages, have a claim to that respect 
and veneration to which no modern can 
pretend. The duration and stability of their 
fame, is sufficient to evince that it has not 
been suspended upon the slender thread 
of fashion and caprice, but bound to the 

S 
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luman heart by every tie of sympathetick 
i^pprobation. 

There is no danger of studying too much 
the works of those great men ; but how they 
tnay be studied to advantage is an enquiry 
of great importance. 

Some who have never raised their minds 
to the consideration of the real dignity of the 
Art, and who rate the works of an Artist in 
proportion as they excel or are defective in 
the mechanical parts, look on theory as 
something that may enable them to talk but 
not to paint better; and confining themselves 
entirely to mechanical practice, very assidu- 
ously toil on in the drudgery of copying ; and 
think they make a rapid progress while they 
fwhfully exhibit the minutest part of a 
ftvourite picture. This appears to me a very 
tedious, and I think a very erroneous method 
of proceeding. Of every large composition, 
even of those which are most admired, a 
gieat part may be truly said to be common-- 
place. This, though it takes up much time 
in copying, conduces little to improvement. 
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I consider general copying as a delusive kin^ 
of industry ; the Student satisfies himsel i* 
with the appearance of doing something j 
he falls into the dangerous habit of imitatin 
without selecting, and of labouring with 
out any determinate object ; as it require 
no effort of the mind, he sleeps over hi 
work : and those powers of invention an 
composition which ought particularly to b 
called out, and put in action, lie torpid, an 
lose their energy for want of exercise. 



How incapable those are of producin 
any thing of their own, who have spen 
much of their time in making finished copies 
is well known to all who are conversant wit 
our art. 



To suppose that the complication of pow- 
ers, and variety of ideas necessary to that 
mind which aspires to the first honours 
in the Art of Painting, can be obtained by 
the frigid contemplation of a few single 
models, is no less absurd, than it would be 
in him who wishes to be a Poet, to imagine 
that by translating a tragedy he can acquire 
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himself sufHcient knowledge of the ap- 
pearances of nature, the operations of the 
assions, and the incidents of life. 



The great use in copying, if it be at all 
useful, should seem to be in learning to 
colour I yet even colouring will never be per- 
fectly attained by servilely copying the model 
before you. An eye critically nice, can only 
be formed by observing well-coloured pic- 
tures with attention : and by close inspec- 
tion, and minute examination, you wiU 
discover, at last, the manner of handling, 
the artifices of contrast, glazing, and other 
expedients, by which good colourists have 
raised the value of their tints, and by which 
nature has been so happily imitated. 

I must inform you, however, that old 
pictures, deservedly celebrated for their co- 
louring, are often ho changed by dirt and 
varnish, that we ought not to wonder if 
they do not appear equal to their reputa- 
tion in the eyes of unexperienced painters, 
or young students. An artist whose judg- 
ment is matured by long observation, con* 

VOL. I. n 
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siders rather what the picture once was, thax^ 
what it is at present • He has by habit ac^ 
quired a power of seeing the brilliancjr of 
tints through the cloud by which it is obsctm-- 
red. An exact imitation, therefore, of thos^ 
piaureSt is likely to fill the student's mil 
with false opinions ; and to send him 
a colourist of his own formation, with ii 
equally remote from nature and from artr ^ 
from the genuine practice of the masters, an< 
the real appearances of things. 



Following these rules, and using the 
precautions, when you have clearly and di 
tinctly learned, in what good colouring con 
sists, you cannot do better than have r 
course to nature herself, who is always 
hand, and in comparison of whose tru' 
Splendour the best coloured pictures are bu 
faint and feeble* 



However, as the practice of copying is 
not entirely to be excluded, since the mecha- 
nical practice of painting is learned in some 
measure by it, let those choice parts only 
be selected which have recommended the 
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ork to ootice. If its excellence coniists 
ir^ its general effect, it would be proper to 
rr&ake slight sketches of the machinery and 
g^^neral management of the picture. Those 
sketches should be kept always by you for 
cHe regulation of your style. Instead of 
cotpying the touches of those great masters, 
copy only their conceptions. Instead of 
treading in their footsteps, endeavour only 
to keep the same road. Labour to invent on 
their general principles and way of thinking. 
Possess yourself with their spirit. Con- 
sider with yourself how a Michael Angelo 
or a Raffkelle would have treated this sub« 
ject: and work yourself into a belief that 
your picture is to be seen and criticised by 
them when completed. Even an attempt of 
this kind will rouse your powers. 

But as mere enthusiasm will carry you but 
a little way, let me recommend a practice that 
may be eqaiivaknt to, and will perhaps more 
efiicaciously contribute to your advancenventt 
than even the verbal corrections of those vms^ 
ters themselves, could they be obtained. 
What J would propose is, that you should 
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enter into a kind of competition, by painting 
a similar subject , and making a companioR 
to any picture that you consider as a model. 
After you have finished your work, place it 
near the model, and compare them carefully 
together. You will then not only see, but 
feel your own deficiencies more sensibly than 
by precepts, or any other means of instruc- 
tion. The true principles of painting will 
mingle with your thoughts . Ideas thus fixed 
by sensible objects, will be certain and defi- 
nitive ; and sinking deep into the mind, will 
not only be more just, but more lasting thai> 
those presented to you by precepts only; 
which will always be fleeting, variable, and 
undetermined. 

This method of comparing your own eflTorts 
with those of some great master, is indeed 
a severe and mortifying task, to which none 
win submit, but such as have great views, 
with fortitude sufficient to forego the gratifi- 
cations of present vanity for future honour. 
When the Student has succeeded in some 
measure to his own satisfaction, and has 
felicitated himself on his success, to go volun- 
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4arUy to a tribunal where he knows his vanity 
must be humbled, and all self-approbatien 
must vanish t requires not only great resolu- 
tion, but great humility. To him, however, 
whohas the ambition to be a real master, the 
solid satisfaction which proceeds from a con- 
sciousness of his advancement, (of which 
seeing his own faults is the first step^) will 
very abundantly compensate for the mortifi- 
cation of present disappointment. There is, 
besides^ this alleviating circumstance. Every 
discovery he makes, every acquisition of 
knowledge he attains, seems to proceed from 
his own sagacity; and thus he acquires a 
confidence in himself sufficient to keep up 
the resolution of perseverance. 

We all must have experienced how lazily, 
and consequently how ineffectually, instruc- 
tion is received when forced upon the mind 
by others. Few have been taught to any 
purpose, who have not been their own teach- 
ers. We prefer those instructions which we 
have given ourselves, from our affection to 
the instructor ; and they arc more effectual, 
from being received into the mind at the very 
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tiipe when it is most open and eager to receive 
them. 



With respect to the pictures that you are 
to choose for your models, I could wish that 
you would take the world's opinion rather 
than your own. In other words, I would 
ha v^ you choose those of established repiita-« 
tion, rather than follow your own fancy. If 
you should not admire them at first » you will^ 
by endeavouring to imitate them, find that 
the world has not been mistaken. 

It is not an easy task to point out those 
various excellencies for your imitation, which 
lie distributed amongst the various schools. 
An endeavour to do this may perhaps be the 
subject of some future discourse. I will, 
therefore, at present only recommend a model 
for style in Painting, which is a branch of the 
art more immediately necessary to the young 
student. Style in painting is the same as in 
writing, a power over materials, whether 
words or colours, by which conceptions or 
sentiments are conveyed. And in this Ludo- 
vico Caracci (I mean in his best works) 



I 
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appears to me to approach the nearest to 
perfection. His unaflFected breadth of light 
and shadow, the simplicity of colouring, 
which, holding its proper rank, does not 
draw aside the least part of the attention from 
the subject, and the solemn effect of that 
twilight which seems diffused over his pic* 
tures, appear to me to correspond with grave 
and dignified subjects, better than the more 
artiiicial brilliancy of sunshine which enlight* 
ens the pictures of Titian : though Tintoret 
thought that Titian's colouring was the mo- 
del of perfection, and would correspond even 
with the sublime of Michael Angelo; and 
that if Angelo had coloured like Titian, or 
Titian designed like Angelo, the world would 
once have had a perfect painter. 

It is our misfortune, however, that those 
works of Caracci which I would recommend 
to the Student, are not often found out of 
Bologna. The S/. Francis in the midst of bis 
Friars^ The transfiguration^ The Birth of 
St. John the Baptist, The Calling of St. Mat^ 
tbew. The St. Jerome, The Fresco Paintings 
in the Zampieri palace, are all worthy the 

6 
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attention of the student. And I think those 
who travel would do well to allot a much 
greater porcion of their time to that city » than 
it has been hitherto the custom to bestow. 

In this artt as in others, there are many 
teachers who profess to show the nearest 
way to excellence ; and many expedients 
have been invented by which the toil of study 
might be saved. But let no man be seduced 
to idleness by specious promises. Excellence 
is never granted to man, but as the reward 
of labour. It argues indeed no small strength 
of mind to persevere in habits of industry, 
without the pleasure of perceiving those 
advances; which, like the hand of a clock, 
whilst they make hourly approaches to their 
point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape 
observation. A facility of drawing, like 
that of playing upon a musical instrument, 
cannot be acquired but by an infinite number 
q{ acts. 1 need not, therefore, enforce by 
many words the necessity of continual appli- 
cation; nor tell you that the port-crayon 
ought to be for ever in your hands. Various 
methods \vill occur to you l)y which this 

5 
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power may be acquired. I would particu- 
larly recommend, that after your return from 
the Academy, (where I suppose your atten- 
dance to be constant,) you would endeavour 
to draw the figure by memory. 1 will even 
venture to add, that by perseverance in this 
custom, you will become able to draw the 
human figure tolerably correct, with as little 
effort of the mind as is required to trace 
with a pen the letters of the alphabet. 

That this facility is not unattainable, some 
members in this Academy give a sufficient 
proof. And be assured^ that if this power is 
not acquired whilst you are young, there will 
be no time for it afterwards : at least the 
attempt will be attended with as mvich diflSl- 
culty as those experience, who learn to read 
or write after they have arrived to the age of 
maturity. 

But while I mention the port-crayon as the 
student's constant companion, he must still 
remember, that the pencil is the instrument 
by which he must hope to obtain eminence. 
What, therefore, I wish to impress upon you 
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is, that whenever an opportunity offers, jroti 
paint your studies instead of drawing them. 
This will give you such a facility in using 
colours, that in time they will arrange them* 
sielves under the pencil, even without the 
attention of the hand that conducts it. If 
one act excluded the other, this advice could - 
hot with any propriety be given. But if 
Painting comprises both drawing and colour- 
ing, and if by a short struggle of resolute 
industry, the same expedition is attainable in 
Painting as in drawing on paper, I cannot 
see what objection can justly be made to the 
practice ; or why that should be done by 
parts, which may be done all together. 

If we turn our eyes to the several Schools 
of Painting, and consider their respective 
excellencies, we shall find that those who 
excel most in colouring, pursued this method. 
The Venetian and Flemish schools, which 
owe much of their fame to colouring, have 
enriched the cabinets of the collectors of 
drawings, with very few examples. '^Those 
of Titian, Paul Veronese, Tintoret, and the 
Bassans, are in general slight and undeter- 
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mined. Their sketches on paper are asndt 
as their pictures are excellent in r^;ard to 
harmony of colouring. Correggio and Boh 
roccio have left few, if any finished drawings 
behind them. And in the Flemish school, 
Rubens and Vandyck made their designs for 
the most part either in colours t or in chiaro- 
oscuro. It is as common to find studies cf 
the Venetian and Flemish Pointers on canvass, 
as of the schools of Rome and Florence on 
paper. Not but that many finished drawings 
are sold under the names of those masters. 
Those, however, are undoubtedly the produc- 
tions either of engravers or their scholars, 
who copied their works. 

These instructions I have ventured to ofifer 
from my own experience ; but as they deviate 
widely from received opinions, I offer them 
vrith diffidence ; and when better are sug- 
gested, shall retract them without regret. 

There is one precept, however, in which I 
shall only be opposed by the vain, the ig- 
norant, and the idle. I am not afraid that I 
shall repeat it too often. You must have no 
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dependence on your own genius. If you have 
great talents, industry will improve them; if 
you have but moderate abilities, industry will 
supply their deficiency. Nothing is denied 
to well-directed labour : nothing is to be ob- 
tained without it. Not to enter into me- 
taphysical discussions on the nature or 
essence of genius, I will venture to assert^ 
that assiduity unabated by difficulty, and 
a disposition eagerly directed to the object 
of its pursuit, will produce effects similar to 
those which some call the result of natural 

Though a man cannot at all times, and in 
all places, paint or draw, yet the mind can 
prepare itself by laying in proper materials, 
at all times, and in all places. Both Livy 
and Plutarch, in describing Philopoemen, 
one of the ablest generals of antiquity, have 
given us a striking picture of a mind always 
intent on its profession, and by assiduity 
obtaining those excellencies which some all 
their lives vainly expect from nature. I shall 
quote the passage in Livy at length, as it 
runs parallel with the practice I would re- 
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commend to the Pointer, Sculptor^ tnd 
Architect, 



** Philopoemen was a man eminent for 
his sagacity and experience in choosing 
ground, and in leading armies; to which he 
formed his mind by perpetual meditation, in 
times of peace as well as war. When, in 
any occasional journey, he came to a strait 
difficult passage, if he was alone, he consi- 
dered with himself, and if he was in com* 
pany he asked his friends, what it would be 
best to do if in this place they had found an 
enemy, either in the front, or in the rear, on 
the one side or on the other. • It might 
happen,' says he, • that the enemy to be op- 
posed might come on drawn up in regular 
lines, or in a tumultuous body, formed only 
by the nature of the place* He then con- 
sidered a little what ground he should take j 
what number of sokticrs he should use, and 
what arms he should give them ; where he 
should lodge his carriages, lus baggage, and 
the defenceless followers of his camp ; how 
many guards, and of what kind^ he should 
send to defend them ; and whether it would 
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be betttr to press forward aloog the pass, or 
recover by retreat his former station ; ho 
would consider likewise where his camp . 
could most commodiously be formed ; how 
much ground he should inclose within his 
tfoiches I where he should have the conve- 
niepce of water, and where he might find 
plenty of wood and forage; and when he 
nAiould break up his camp on the following 
day, through what road he could most safely 
pass, and in what form he should dispose his 
tfoops. With such thoughts and disquisi« 
tions he had from his early years so exercised 
his mind, that on these occasions nothing 
could happen which he had not been already 
accustomed to consider ^ 

I cannot help imagining that I see a pro* 
mising young painter equally vigilant, 
whether at home» or abroad, in the streets, 
or in the fields. Every object that presents 
itself, is to him a lesson. He regards all 
Nature with a view to his profession ; 
and combines her beauties, or corrects her 
defects. He examines the countenance 
of men under the infiucnce of passion; 
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and ofteo catches the most pleasing hints 
from subjects of turbulence or deformity.* 
Even bad pictures themselves supply him 
with useful documents; and, as Lionardo 
da Vinci has observed » he improves upon 
the fanciful images that are sometimes seen 
in the fire, or are accidentally sketched, upon 
a discoloured walL 

The Artist who has his mind thus filled 
with ideas, and his hand made expert by 
practice, works with ease and readiness; 
whilst he who would have you believe that 
he is Mraiting for the inspirations of Genius, 
is in reality at a loss how to begin ; and is 
at last delivered of his monsters, with diffi* 
culty and pain. 

• 

The well-grounded painter, on the con- 
trary, has only maturely to consider his 
subject, and all the mechanical parts of his 
art follow without his exertion. Conscious 
of the difficulty of obtaining what he pos- 
sesses, he makes no pretensions to secrets, 
except those of closer application. Without 
conceiving the smallest jealousy against 
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Others he is contented that all shall be at 

I 

great as himself, who have undergone the 
same fatigue ; and as his pre-eminence de* 
pends not upon a trick, he is free from the 
painful suspicions of a juggler, who lives in 
perpetual fear lest his trick should be dis- 
covered . 
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VfiE GREAT LEADING PRINCIPLES OF THE GRAND 
STYLE. — OF BEAUTY. — THE GENUINE HABITS Of 
NATURE to BE DISTINGUISHED. FROM THOSE OF 
FASHION. 

GENTLEMEN. 

JT is not easy to speak with propriety to 
so many students of different ages and dif-* 
ferent degrees of advancement « The mind 
requires nourishment adapted to its growth ; 
and what may have promoted our earlier 
efibrts^ might retard us in our nearer ap- 
proaches to perfection. 

The first endeavours of a young Painter, 
as I have remarked in a former discourse, 
must be employed in the attainment of me^ 
chanical dexterity, and confined to the mere 
iniitation of the object before him. Those 
who have advanced beyond the rudiments, 
xnay, perhaps, find advantage in reflecting 
•n the advice which I have likewise given 

E 2 
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theim, when I recommended the diligei^ 
study of the works of our great predeccs ^ 
sors; but 1 at the same time endeavourec 
to guard them against an implicit submis- 
sion to the authority of any one master 
however excellent : or bV a stridt imitaficsn 
of his manner, precluding themselves from 
the abundance and variety of Nature. I 
will now add, that Nature herself is not 
to be too closely copied . There are excel- 
lerides ih the art of painting beyond what is 
ccMhibnly calkd the imitation of nature; 
'Shd fhe^e eXtdlencies I wish to point oUt. 
The students who, having passed through 
^'Hie initiatory exercises, are more idvabeed 
in the art, and who, sure of their hilld, 
ha ve<^ leisure to exert their understanding, 
must now be told, that a mere copier of na« 
tiife can hev^r produce any thing gjreaf i can 
never raise ahd enlarge the conceptions/©r 
warm tKe hfeirt of the spectator. 

Trtie wish of the genuine painter must be 
more extensive: instead of endeavotirihgj 
to amuse mankind with the minute tieathess 
of his imitations, he must endeavour to inl« 
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prove them by the grandeur of his idesis j^ 
instead of seeking praise, by deceiving th^ 
superficial sense of the spectator, he must 
strive for fame, by captivating the imagi- 
nation. 

The principle now laid down, that the 
perfection of this art does not consist in 
mere imitation, is far from being new or 
singular. It is, indeed, supported by the 
general opinion of the enlightened part of 
mankind. The poets, orators, and rheto- 
ricians of antiquity, are continually enfor- 
cing this position ; that all the arts receive 
their perfection from an ideal beauty, supe- 
rior to what is to be found in individual 
nature. They are ever referring to the prac* 
tice of the painters and sculptors of their 
times, particularly Phidias, (the favourite 
artist of antiquity,) to illustrate their asser- 
tions. As if they could not sufficiently ex- 
press their admiration of his genius by what 
they knew, they have recourse to poetical 
enthusiasm : they call it inspiration ; a gift 
from heaven. The artist is supposed to have 
ascended the celestial regions, to furnish his 
mind with this perfect idea of beauty. 
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*• He,** says Proclus *, •* who takes for hU 
^* model such forms as nature produces, an( 
** confines himself to an exact imitation oi 
*• them, will never attain to what is perfectly 
•* beautiful. For the works of nature are ful? 1 
of disproportion, and fall very short of th< 
true standard of beauty. So that Phidias 
when he formed his Jupiter, did not cop; 
any object ever presented to his sight ; bu^Ht 
** contemplated only that image which h_ e 
*• had conceived in his mind from Homer^^? 
•• description.'* And thus Cicero, spea^in j; 
of the same Phidias : *' Neither did th^S; 
artist," says he, ** when he carved tl^e 
image of Jupiter or Minerva, set befoic^e 
him any one human figure, as a pattenm, 
•• which he was to copy; but having b 
*• more perfect idea of beauty fixed in his I 
mind, this he steadily contemplated, and 
to the imitation of this, all his skill and 
** labour were directed." 

The Moderns are not less convinced than I 
the Ancients of this superior power existing 
in the art; nor less sensible of its effects, 

* I^iby ft. in Timxum Platpnis, as cited by Junius 4jt 
Fictura Vcicrum. R. .* -» 
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Elveiy language has adopted terms expnttive 
of this excellence. The gusto grande of the 
Italians, the beau ideal of the French, and 
the great style^ ge^irus, and taste among the 
English, are but different appellations of 
the same thing. It is this mtellectual dig- 
nity » they say, that ennobles the painter's 
art ; that lays the line between him and the 
mere mechanick ; and produces those great 
effects in an instant, which eloquence] and 
poetry, by slow and repeated efforts, are 
scarcely able to attain. 

Such is the warmth with which both the 
Ancients and Modems speak of this divine 
principle of the art; but, as I have for- 
merly observed, enthusiastick admiration sel- 
dom promotes knowledge. Though a stu- 
dent by such praise may have his attention 
roused, and a desire excited, of running in 
this great career ; yet it is possible that what 
has been said to excite, may only serve to 
deter him. He examines his own mind, 
and perceives there nothing of that divine 
inspiration, with which he is told so many 
others have been favoured. He never tra- 
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veiled to heaven to gather new ideas j and 
he finds himself possessed of no other qua* 
lifications than what mere common obser- 
vation and a plain understanding can confer* 
Thus he btcomes gloomy amidst the splen<* 
dour of figurative declamation, and thinks it 
hopeless to pursue an object which he sup* 
poses out of the reach of human industry. 

But on ihis, as upon many other occa» 
aionsy we ought to distinguish how much is 
to be given to enthusiasm, and how much 
to reason. We ought to allow for, and we 
ought to commend that strength of vivid 
expression, which is necessary to convey « in 
its full force, the highest sense of the most 
complete effect of art ; taking care at the 
same time^ tiot to lose in terms of vague 
admiration, that solidity and truth of prin* 
ciple, upon which alone we can reason, and 
may be enabled to practise. 

It is not easy to define in what this great 
style consists; nor to describe, by words. 
the proper means of acquiring it, if the 
miad of the st^d^nt should be at all capable 
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of such an acquisition. Could we teach 
taste or genius by rules, thejr would be no 
longer taste and genius. But though tbcM 
neither are, nor can be, any precise invaria- 
ble rules for the exercise, or the acquisition^ 
of these great qualities, yet we may truly 
say, that they always operate in proportioqi 
to our attention in observing the works of 
nature, to our skill in selecting, and to our 
care in digesting, methodizing, and compa- 
ring our observations. There are nuny 
beauties in out art, that seem, at first, to 
lie without the reach of precept, and yet 
may easily be reduced to practical principles. 
Experience is all in all ; but it i% not every one 
who profits by experience ; and most people 
err, not so much from want of capacity to 
find their object, as from not knowing 
what object to pureue. This great ideal 
perfection and beauty are not to be sought ia 
the heavens, but upon the earth* They are 
about us, and upon every side of \x%. But 
the power of discovering what is deformed ia 
nature, or in other words, what is particulaf 
and uncommon, can be acquired only by c%m 
|>«ntt)Ce ; and the whole beauty and^aodeur 
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of the art consists 9 in my opinion, in bein 
able to get above all singular forms, local 
toms, particularities, and details of every kind 



All the objects which are exhibited to ouar 
view by nature, upon close examination wiL J 
be found to have their blemishes and defects • 
The most beautiful forms have something 
about them like weakness, minuteness, or 
imperfection. But it is not every eye that 
perceives these blemishes. It must be an 
eye long used to the contemplation and com- 
parison of these forms ; and which by along 
habit of observing what any set of objects 
of the same kind have in common, has ac- 
quired the power of discerning what each 
wants in particular. This long laborious 
comparison should be the first study of the 
painter, who aims at the greatest style. By 
this means, he acquires a just idea of beau-f 
tiful forms; he corrects nature by herself, 
her imperfect state by her more perfect. 
His eye being enabled to distinguish the ac- 
cidental deficiencies, excrescences, and defor- 
mities of things, from their general figures^ 
he makes out an abstract idea of their forms 
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mcK perfect than tny one orignuli «ul 
what may seem a paradox, he leams to 
sign naturally by drawir^ his €guxB 
to any one dhject. This iiSea of the per* 
feet state of natuie^ whkh 4ie Artasi caDs 
the I<ieal Beauty, is the gi«lt leafing; fmn- 
ciple hy which mnxkt of ffsuim mtit coa* 
docted. By this Phsdias scfnwd his fame. 
He WTOO^t upon m sober principle win 
has so much excited the fflwhwiawn «tf Ae 
woild ; and hy this method yoci, who have 
c o mag e to ttead d»e same path, may acqMK 
e^ual icputJBcicn. 

Tins is the idea Which has acqsisied^ sid 
which seems to have a ri^iht so die cf«» 

thet of Jkdnci as st may be said iropl^ 
side^ like a sopieme jodge, tswx a!Q Ae 
pmdhKtions of nasure appearing to he po»» 
sesocd of tbe will and sorettian of t^ Om»» 
ator, as far as they regard the esoMsna] iomof 
living beings. \M«3i a man once jiosiciaies 
this idea in its perfection, thoK is oo ^dangw 
bfltdut he will he scfficricwly wjmwiodhy 
it himself, and be able lo m ann mi tvradi 
rvery one else. 



■ 

:. .Th|il Itn frona a reiterated experience^, 
mi M fHum C9inp«r»oi) of the objects in 
aini»» tlMt 90 frtist becomes posse^^ of 
4*^<iMl,of thm cetiti^l form, if I may sp e^- 
fllnt al, frooft whipb every devi^tiori i^ 
dteformitf i , iPiat the investigatipii of tlMs 
Iwon* I gan^, is painful, fnd I kopw b^t 
cif «oe mftliQid «f short^ing the pad ; 
dNil is* by i careful stiidy of the woxkf 
•(fthf upcieol fliqulpfprij who, being inde- 
ftlifaUr ^in Ihe scbeol of t^u^te, have left 
aMridft «f. /fb^r {icrlect form behii^ t^m, 
which an artist \mvAd pre£er ai aupvc^^jr 
beautiful, who had spent his whole life in 
Hm «mg]e contemplation. But if indiMtry 
coffied 'them thus far, may not you also 
hope for the same reward from the same 
labour? mt have the same iK:hool opened to 
Its, tliat wa9 opemd to them ; for nature 
denies ^her instructions to none, who desire 
|o become -her pupils. 



bborious investigation, I am aware, 
must'Appear superiluous to those who think 
«vciy thing is to be done by felicity, and 
the powers of native genius. Even the 
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great Bacon treats with ridicule the idbt of 
confining proportion to rules » or of pMdii^ 
cing beauty by selection. '^ A noan cammt 
** tfell, (says he,) whether Affelles or Alfaeic 
*' Durer were the moretrifler: whereoif the 
'^ otie would make a persona jge by geome- 
** trical proportions; the other, by taking 
*' the best parts out of divers faces, to antk 

** one excellent Hie painter, (he 

** adds,) must do it by a kind df felicity, 
•• • • . and not by rule*. " 

It is not safe to question any opision 
of so great a writer, and so ptofound a 
thinker, as undoubtedly Bacon was. But 
he studies brevity to excess ; and thero* 
fore his meaning is sometimes doubtCcd. 
Ifhekneans that beauty has nothing to do 
with rule, he is mistaken. There is a 
rule, obtained out of general nature, to 
contradict which is to fall into deformity. 
Whenever any thing is done beyond this 
rule, it is in virtue of some xHher rule whkh 

« EsiAYS, p. 8f a. edit. 162 J. 
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1b Ibliowed alon^; Mritb it, but which doef not 
£ObtndiCt it. ..Every thing which is wrought 

With certaintjr, is wrought upon some priori 

• 

cuplfe. If if '^B not, it cannot be repeated^ 
If by felicity is meant any .thing of chi^n^ 
osi^ hasard, or something bom with a maQ« 
-<Mii; not earned, I cannot agree with (hif 
^PhH philosopher. Every object which 
ffleaMS must give us pleasure upon spn^ 
Acrlftin principles: but as the objecf^ of 
pleasure are almost infinite, so their princir 
pies vary without end, and every man finds 
tbonrtHit, not by felicity or successful hassard, 
but by care and sagacity. 

To the principle I have laid down, that 
ibe idea of beauty in each species of beipg^ 
ia an invariable one, it may be objected, 
'that in every . particular species there are 
various central forms, which are separate 
and distinct from eaph other, and yet arie ifn- 
deniably beautiful ; that in the human figure, 
for instance, the beauty of Hercules is one, 
of the Gladiator another, of the Apollo an-* 
other ; which makes so many different ideas 
of beauty. 
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It is true» indeed, that these figturesare 
each perfect in their kind» though of difier« 
«nt characters and proportions j but still none 
of them is the representation of an indi- 
vidual, but of a class. And as there is one 
general form, vrhich, as I have said^ be* 
longs to the human kind at lai^e, so in each 
of these classes there is one common idea 
and central form, which is the abstract of 
the various individual forms belonging to 
that class. Thus, though the forms of child- 
hood and age differ exceedingly* there is a 
common form in childhood, and a common 
form in age, which is the more perfect^ as 
it is more remote froth all peculiarities. 
But I must add further, that though the 
most perfect forms of each of the general 
divisions of the human figure are ideal, and 
superior to any individual form of that class ; 
yet the highest perfection of the human fi- 
gure is not to be found in any one of them. 
It is not in the Hercules, nor in the Gladia* 
tor, nor in the Apollo; but in that form 
which^is taken from all, and which par- 
takes equally of the activity of the Gladiator, 
of the delicacy of the Apollo, and of the 
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ittfjscuhr strength of the Hercules. Pot 
perfect beauty in aAy species must combine 
ail the characters ivhich are beautiful ift that 
species* It cannot consist in any one to the 
exclusion of the rest: no one, therefosr, 
must be predominant^ that no one may be 
deficient. 

The knowledge of these different charac« 
ten, and the power of separating and distin* 
guisbing them, is undoubtedly necessary to 
the painter, who is to vary his compositions 
with figures of various forms and propor« 
tions^ though he is never to lose sight 
of the general idea of perfection in each 
kind. 

There is, likewise, a kind of symmetry, 
or proportion, which may properly be said to 
belong to deformity. A figure lean or cor- 
pulent, tall or short, though deviating from 
beauty, may still have a certain union of the 
various parts, which may contribute to make 
lliemonthe whole not unpleasing. 

When the Artist has by diligent attention 
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acquired a clear and distinct idea of beauty 
and symmetry; when he has reduced the 
varie^ of nature to the abstract idea; his 
next task will be to become acquainted with 
the genuine habits of nature^ as distinguished 
from those of fashion. For in the same 
marmer, and on the same principles , as he 
has acquired the knowledge of the real forms 
of nature, disdnct from accidental deformity, 
he must endeavour to separate simple chaste 
naiture, from those adventitious, those affect- 
ed and forced airs or actions, with which 
she is loaded by modem education. 



Perhaps I cannot better explain what I 

mean, than by reminding you of what was 

taught us by the Professor of Anatomy, in 

itspect to the natural position and movement 

of the feet. He observed, that the fashion 

of turning them outwards was contrar)' to 

die intent of nature, as might be seen from 

the structure of the bones, and from the 

weakness that proceeded from that manner 

of standing. To this we may add the erect 

position of the head, the projection of the 

chest, the walking with straight knees, and 

'VOL. I. F 
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many such actions, which we know to be 
merely the result of fashion, and what natine 
never warranted, as we are sure that we hsfe 
been taught them when children. 

I have mentioned but a few of those 
instances, in which vanity or caprice have 
contrived to distort and disfigure the human 
form; your own recollection will add to 
these a thousand more of ill-understood 
methods, which have been practised to dis« 
guise nature among our dancing-masteft, 
hair-dressers, and tailors, in thdr various 
schools of deformity*. 

However the mechanick and ornamental 
arts may sacrifice to fashion, she must be 
entirely excluded from the Art of Painting; 
the painter must never mistake this capri- 
cious changeling for the genuine offspring <vf 



♦ " Thofc," tr/b Quintiliao, " wli» 
** the outward ihow of thingf. 
** beauty in persons, who 
'' painte'i, than uncomipi 
'* were merely the e&c' 
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nature; be must direst himself of all pcc- 
-§udices in favour of his age or countir ; be 
iMnt disregard all local and temporary oma- 
TOCaU, Mad look onlj- on those geocrai habits 
which are everjr where and always tbe ame. 
bs addresMS his woiks to the people of eray 
(Uuntiy and every age, he calk open pot- 
terity tv be his spectators, and says with 
ZeuxiSt in eeternitcUoB pifif9. 

Tbe neglect of separating modem fashiir.: 
frdim the habits of nature, leads to tin: ridicj- 
'toiis style which has been practised by lome 
j^sfntiets, who have given to Grecian Her>e-s 
thtf airs and graces practised in the co'.Tt 
of- Lewis the Fourteenth ; an ab-:urd:'*y 
tlmost as great as it would have been to 
hwe dressed t\iem after the fashion of thit 
court. 

To avoid this error, howerer, and td 
Rtain the true simplicity of nature, it a task 
! drfficuh than at first 'sight it may 
»r. The prejudices in favour of the 
i and cuuonu that wc have beet) used 
rich are justly called a second 
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nature^ make it too often difEcult to dia 
guish that which is natural from that wl 
is the result of education ; thjey freqtie 
even give a predilection in favour of the i 
ficial mode ; and almost every one is ap 
be guided by those local prejudices, who 
not chastised his mind, and regulated 
instability of his affections by the etej 
invariable idea of nature. 

Here then, as before, we must have 
course to the Ancients as instructors* I 
from a careful study of their works that ; 
will be enabled to attain to the real simpli< 
of nature j they will suggest many obser 
tions, which would probably escape you, 
your study were confined to nature alo 
And, indeed, I cannot help suspectinjg^, t 
in this instance the ancients had an easier t 
than the niodems. They had, probal 
little or nothing to unlearn, as their mann 
were nearly approaching to this desira 
simplicity ; while the modern artist, bef 
ke can see the truth of things, is obliged 
remove a veil, with which the fashion off 
times has thought proper to cover hen 
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Having gone thus far in our investigation 
of the great style in painting; if we now 
fheuld suppose that the artist has found the 
true idea of beauty, which enables him to 
give his works a correct and perfect design ; 
if we should suppose also, that he has ac- 
quired a knowledge of tjie unadulterated 
habits of nature; which gives him simpli* 
city; the rest of his task is, perhaps, less 
than is generally imagined. Beauty and 
simplicity have so great a share in the com* 
position of a great style, that he who has 
acquired them has little else to learn. It 
must not, indeed, be forgotten, that there 
il a nobleness of conception, which goes 
beyond any thing in the mere exhibition even 
of perfect form ; there is an art of animating 
^d dignifying the figures with intellectual 
grandeur, of impressing the appearance of 
philosophick wisdom, or heroic virtue. 
This can only be acquired by him that 
enlarges the sphere of his understanding by a 
variety of knowledge, and warms his irna* 
gination with the best productions of ancient 
and modern poetry. 



j 
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A hand thus exercised, and a mind thus 
instructed, will bring the vt to a higher 
degrte of e:i^ce]|lence than^ perhaps, it Jms 
hitherto attained in this country. Sucb t 
Student will, disdain the humbler walk* of 
painting, which, however pfofit^ble, ^ci^ 
ass^ri? him a permanent repnti^im* 

e will leave the ipp$mer artift &emiMf 
to suppose t;hat those ar« the best pictures, 
jwhich are ^lost Jikely to d^eive the spec-i 
tatoir. He, will permit the lower paintcar» 
\ikp th9 florist or collector of shells, to 
exhibit the minute discriminttiQus^ whidb 
distinguish cmei object of . the same spmiftt 
from another j ivhile he> like the pbilosQN, 
pher, will consider nature in the abstracts and 
represent in every onp of his figures the cht^ 
riicter of itiS species. 



# , 
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If 4eceiyjpg the eye were the only business 
of the axl» itif re is no doubt, indeed, but the 
minute :pai9(er would be more apt to succeed ; 
but. it is not the eye, it is the mind, which 
the painter of genius desires to address j 
nor will he waste a moment upon those 
smaller objects, which only serve to catch 
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the sense, to divide the Qttention» and to 
counteract his great design of speaking to the 
heart. 

This is the ambition which I wish to ex- 
cite in your minds ; and the object I have 
had in my view, throughout this discourse, 
|8 that one great idea which gives to painting 
its true dignity, which entitles it to the name 
of a Liberal Art, and ranks it as a sister of 
poetry. 

It may possibly have happened to many 
young students, whose application was suf« 
ficient to overcome all difficuhies, and whose 
mindb were capable of embracing the most 
extensive views, that they have, by a wrong 
direction originally given, spent their lives 
in the meaner walks of painting, without ever 
knowing there was a nobler to^ pursue. 
Albert Durer, as Vasari has justly remarked, 
would, probably have been one of . the first 
painters of his age, (and he lived in an era of 
great artists,) had he been initiated into those 
great principles of the art, which were s<9 
well understood and practised by his contem- 
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poraries in Italy. But unluckily having never 
seen or heardof any other manner, he, with- 
out doubt, considered his own as perfect. 

As for the various departments of painting, 
which do not presume to make such high 
pretensions, they are many. None of them 
are without their merit, though none enter 
into competition with this universal presiding 
idea of the art. The painters who have 
applied themselves more particularly to low 
and vulgar characters, and who express with 
precision the various shades of passion, as 
they are exhibited by vulgar minds, (such 
as we see in the works of Hogarth,) deserve 
great praise^ but as their genius has been 
employed on low and confined subjects, the 
praise which we give must be as limited as its 
object. The merry-making, or quarrelling 
of the Boors of Teniers ; the same sort of 
productions of Brouwer, or Ostade, are ex- 
cellent in their kind ; and the excellence and 
its praise will be in proportion, as, in those 
limited subjects, and peculiar forms^ they in* 
froduce more or less of the 
passions, as they i 
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enlarged nature. This principle may be ap- 
plied to the Battle- pieces of Bourgogtwne, 
the Frencli Gallantries of Watteau, and even 
beyond the exhibition of animal life, to the 
Landscapes of Claude Lorraine, and the Sea- 
Views of Vandervelde. All these painters 
have, in general, the same right, indifferent 
d^ees, to the name of a painter, which a 
satirist, an epigrammatist, a sonnetflcr, a 
writer of pastorals, or descriptive poetry, 
lias to that of a poet. 

In the same rank, and perhaps of not so 
great merit, is the cold painter of portraits. 
But his correct and just imitation of his ob- 
ject has its merit. Even the painter of still 
life, whose highest ambitiun is to give a 
minute representation of every part of those 
low objects which he sets before him, de- 
serves praise in proportion to his attainment; 
because no part of this excellent art, so much 
^ '^ornament of polished life, is destitute of 
I mIuc and use. These, however, are by no 
J Rttans the views to which the mind of the 
identought to be />r//nar/^ directed. Hav- 
[n^bfgunby aiming at better things, if from 
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particular inclination, or from the taste of* 
the time and place he lives in, or from ne« 
cessity, or from failure in the highest at* 
tempts, he is obliged to descend lox^^er, he 
will bring into the lower sphere of art a gran^ 
deur of composition and character, that will 
raise and ennoble his works far above their 
natural rank. 



<ib 



A man is not weak, though he may not be 
able to wield the club of Hercules ; nor does 
a man always practise that which he esteems 
the best j but does that which he can best do. 
In moderate attempts, there arc many walks 
open to the artist. But as the idea of beauty 
18 of necessity but one, so there can be but 
one great mode of pamting; the leadiAg^ 
principle of which I have endeavoured to 
explain. 

I should be sorry, if what is here recom- 
mended, should be at all understood to coun- 
tenance a careless or undeicrmincd manner of 
painting. For though the painter is to over- 
look the accidental discriminations of nature, 
he is to exhibit distinctly, and with precision. 
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the general forms of things. A firm and 
determined outline is one of the characteris* 
tics of the great style in painting ; and let me 
aAc]^ that he who possesses the knowledge of 
the exact form which every part of nature 
ought to have, will be fond of expressing 

tViat knowledge with correctness and preci« 

slon in all his works. 

To conclude ; I have endeavoured to re* 
duce the idea of beauty to general principles : 
and I had the pleasure to observe that the 
Professor of Painting proceeded in the same 
method, when he showed you that the arti- 
fice of contrast was founded but on one prin- 
ciple. I am convinced that this is the onljr 
means of advancing science ; of clearing the 
mind from a confused heap of contradictory 
observations, that do but perplex and puzzle 
the student, when he compares them, or 
misguide him if he gives himself up to their 
authority ; bringing them under one general 
head, can alone give rest and satisfaction to 
an inquisitive mind. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 



OnNRRAL IDKAIi, THE pkt'.Sfntf^O ^R|N(KMlat Ml^tClf 
RBGULATF.t SVURY PART Of ARl(; :iN'VmT|0|f, BX- 
PKA:9S10N, C€>M>I/U|N<^i and DAAi'lkKY^— two DIt- 

. TIKCT HTYLES IN UfSTOKV-I'AINTiNO ; ^TIIK CKANI), 

AND TICK OKNAMKNXAr.-^TIIK SCH(K)i.1 IN WjllCH 

KACII IS TO IIK FOUND. — VlIK COMPOSITE I'ltLP.i-^ 

THE STYI.K P01IMF.t>0N LOCAL CUSTOMS AXDAAlir^ 

OR A PARTIAL VIEW OF NATURK. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1 HE value and rank of every art if in pro- 
portion to the mental labour employed id it, 
or the mental pleasure produced by it. As 
this principle is observed or neglected ii our 
profession becomes either a liberal ait, or a 
mechanical trade. In the hands of oae miA 
it makes the highest preteniions^ as it is^ t4r 
dressed to the noblest facuiriefi;: in thkXft.cf 
another it is reduced to a mere matter oC or- 
nament ; and the painter has but the kumbk 
province of furnishing our apartmenia With 
elegance. 
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This exertion of mind, which is the only^^ 
circumstance that truly ennobles our Art, « 
makes the great distinction between the Ro- - 
man and Venetian schools. I have formerly 
observed that perfect form is produced by 
leaving out particularities, and retaining only 
general ideas : I shall ndw endeavour to show 
that this principle, which I have proved to 
be metaphysically just, extends itself to 
every part of the Art ; that it gives what is 
called th^ grand style 9 to Invention, to Com* 
position, to Expression » and even to Colour- 
ing and Drapery. 

Invention in Painting does not imply the 
in vention of the subject; for that is commonly 
supplied by the Poet or Historian. With re* 
spect to the choice, no subject can be proper 
that is not generally interesting. It ought to 
be either some eminent instance of heroick 
action^ or heroick suffering. There must be 
something either in the action, or in the ob- 
ject, in which men are universally concerned » 
and which powerfully strikes upon the pub- 
lick sympathy. 

Sttictly speaking, indeed, no subject can 
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i>ie of univanlt liudljr caa it be of 

concern; but thoe tte cmms and c£Ba»> 

t^jTS so popukurijr known in 

n^here our Art u in mpat^ dttt tbigr 

be considered as soSdencljr gcnaal fi 

our purposes. Such are tbe goat 

&¥eek and Roman fiible mast 

eaurly education, and dm usml caaBr 

reading, hare made fsmilmr and 

to all Europe, widkraa beii^ 

the vulgarism of ordinarj life in imf 

Such too are the cafrctal Kihj«ect5 ^ 

ture history, which, beside their gienmal 

torietjr, becproe venmbie by dun eaaateo 

tion with our rel^iocK 

As ic is reqaircd dbat the Tubfect vdecai 
should be a general ooe, it ii aa le:i:i nesus!^ 
sary that it should be kept '.tr:u;ndr;im:.<;i#££ 
tvith whatever maj any wnr/ verrt w ^iiiui^ 
the attention of the spectatrsr. WlacnirT-er a 
story is related, every man fztmi% a puossre 
in his mind of the actKsx anri exgr ^g yis n 
of the persons employed. Tbt prirtr o£ 
representing this mexxcal picture ca curwam 
it what we call inveocioa in a Paxmer. Aodl 
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M ink ifovnta moooun: 

9» in the eonctfption of this idMl )^(ctiiA*^ 
th6 ihjnd doeb not dMtr itito the tninute f^ 
tuIUrititfs 6f the 6rm, futniiuit, or k<iehe df 
ictibn t io when the Pa! Atet comes to ttpveMtA 
it, he eontrives those little necessary toncoMi^ 
t&ntdirtrutnittatttes inkuch A manner, thM they 
khk\\ fetrike the if^mat tio more than thef 
did himself fti his first conception of the story. 

t 

• I am vety xt^dy to allow, th«t 86mt cln. 

ctimstfttices of tnikiilteness and funlcMhritj 
f^qiiently tttid to give art air 6f truth to t 
pifece, attd to interest th* spectator in w 
exlraordihftty tnanner. Such tirtUmitMittfc 
therefore cannot wholly be rejected t t)Ut ff 
there be any thing in the Art which requires 
peculiat nicety of discernment, it is the dis-- 
position of these ttiinute circumstantial parts t 
which, according to the judgement em^ 
ployed in the choice, become so useful to 
truth, olr so injurious to grandeur. 

HdWever, the usual and most dangerous 
eirror is oh the side of minuteness; and there- 
foVfc I think caution most necessary where 
tnbit have failed. The general idea constU 
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^itt ireal excellence. All smaller thiogi, 
however perfect in their wiy» are to be ta- 
crificed without niercy to tl» greater. The 
Painter will not inquire what things may 
be admitted without much cenaufe : he will 
not think it ^enough to show that thef majr 
be there i he will show that tfaejr tmut be 
there j that their absence would render his 
picture maimed and defective. 

Thus, though to the principal group a 
second or diird be added, and a second and 
third mass of light, care must be taken 
that these subordinate actions and lightSt 
neither each in particubr, nor all together, 
come into any degree of competition with 
the principal : they should merdy make a 
part of that whole which would he imper- 
fect without them. To every kind of paint- 
ing this rule may be applied* Even in por- 
traits, the grace, and, we may add, the 
likeness, consists more in taking the general 
air, than in observing the exact similitude of 
every feature. 

Thus figures must have a grotmd wherew 
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on to Stand ; they must be cloathed : there 
must be a back-ground; there must be 
light and shadow ; but none of these oug^ 
to appear to have taken up any part of 
the artist's attention. They should be so 
managed as not even to catch that' of the 
spectator. We know well enough^ when 
we analyze a piece, the difficulty and the 
subtilty with which an artist adjusts the 
back-ground» drapery, and masses of light ; 
we know that a considerable part of the 
grace and effect of his picture depends upon 
them; but this ait is so much concealed, 
even to a judicious eye, that no remains of 
any of these subordinate parts occur to the 
memory when the picture is not present. 

The great end of the art is to strike the 
i1:naginationr Tho Painter therefore is to 
make no ostentation of the means by which 
this is done ; the spectator is only to feel the 
result in his bosom. An inferior artist is 
unwilling that any part of his industry 
should be lost upon the spectator. He takes 
as much pains to discover, as the greater ar- 
tist does to conceal, the marks of his subor- 
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4inate assidiiii|r. In works cif dke Imtv 
kind» every thii^ affwsus s&oijbni. juhIok 
cumbered i it is all Iwifirfbi »t» «»£ <apa 
aflectatioQ^ TKe igMnaft <^Emi piict fixmx 
such pictmes wtik wooMler ik dbior aumifah 
and iDdiffiomice m thm hcHts^ 

But it is not tooa^ bi lawatmL that tht 
Artist should refiCiayugt wd faee^ «x&kr ;ill riut 
inferior puts of his sobfect ;; be matt sume^ 
times demie fitom vuljgar uni strict br»tt3ric:rf 
truths in piutsnsD^ the graoiiigng cc kirs <iis»ipu 

How much the graMt ^cyie esacoi firan ub 
professors to cncucesve ;inii repiesenc cb«r 
subjects m a poeckai assDnmr^ ittar ^^""y^**** 
to mere rmtter cf hct^ taa:f he seen, n thtt 
Cartoons of Ratibrtle, b% atl cfar pigmnrs la 
which the painier h8b&repK«ate4 the ysriii j,> 
he has drawn ehetn widi j^resst nahbettm s hir 
has giwn them a:s BKich digniqr jKihe hinx^ 
figure is capable of recesvin^; }Mrweaeez» 
pKSsljT told in sdiptose dbigp bstd no SKh 
respectaUe appesmnce ; aod of Sc. Paa£ ia 
particular, we are told bjr hitmetf, ibar in 
6iifii^ presenoe was ;n<^^. .Vkaciater as saiii 
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to hive been of a low stature : a Fainter ought 
Xiotioto lepresent him. Ageailaui was laWf 
lame, and of i mean appearance : mie of 
these defects ought to appear in a piece of 
which he is the hero* In conformity to 
custom, I call this part of the art Histoty 
Painting i it ought to be called Poetical, as in 
reality it is* 



All this is not falsifying any fact i it ia 
taking ai^ allowed poetical licence. A painter 
of portraits retains the individual likeness f a 
painter of history shows the man by showing 
his actions. A painter must compensate the 
natural deficiencies of his art. He has but 
one sentence to utter, but one moment to ex^ 
hibit. He cannot, like the poet or historian^ 
expatiate, and impress the mind widi great 
venenuion for the character of the hem or 
saint he repre$eM$^ though he lets us know 
at the same time, that the saint was deformed, 
or the hero lame. The Painter has no other 
means of giving an idea of the dignity of the 
mind, but by that external appearance which 
grandeur of thought does generally, thoi^li 
not always, impress on the countenance i and 
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by that conespoadeoce of figuic to stntU 
ment apd sitiutioo, which all men wish, but 
canoot command. The Paiorer who n^ 
in this one particular attain with case what 
others desire in vain, ou^ to gtte all that 
he possibly can, since there are so max^ cir* 
cumstances of true greatness chat he cannoc 
give at alL He cannot make his hero talk 
like a grpat man ; he must make him look 
like one. For which reason^ he ought to be 
ivell studied in (he analysis of those circum* 
stances which constitute dignity of appear- 
ance in real life. 

As in Invention, so likewise in Exprcssioo, 
cue must be taken not to run into parties* 
larities. Those expressions alone should be 
given to the figures which their respective 
situations generally produce. Nor is this 
enough ; each person should also have that 
expression which men of his rank gene* 
rally exhibit. The joy, or the grief of a 
character of dignity is not to be expressed in 
the same manner as a similar passion in a 
vulgar face. Upon this principle, Beminit 
perhaps 9 may be subject to censure. This 
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sculptor, in many respects admirable, haa 
given a vexy mean expression to his statue 
of David, who is represented as just going 
to throw the stone from the sling ; and in 
order to give it the expression of energy , he 
has made him biting his under-lip. This 
expression is far from being general, and still 
farther from being dignified. He might 
have seen it in an instance or two | ^hd he 
mistook accident for generality , 

With respect to Colouring, though it may 
appear at first a part of painting merely me- 
chanical, yet it still has its rules, and those 
grounded upon that presiding principle which 
regulates both the great and the little in the 
study of a painter. By this, the first effect 
of the picture is produced ; and as this is 
performed, the spectator as he walks the gal- 
lery, will stop, or pass along. To give a 
general air of grandeur at first view, all tri- 
fling or artful play of little lights, or an at- 
tention to a variety of tints is to be avoided j; 
a quietness and simplicity must reign over 
the whole work ; to which a breadth of uni- 
form, and simple colour, will very much con^ 
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Grandeur of effect is produced by 
two difierent ways, which seem entirely op» 
posed to each other. One is, by redudng 
the colours to little more than chiara oscuro, 
which was often the practice of the Ba» 
lognian schools ; and the other, by making 
the colours very distinct and forcible, such at 
we see in those of Rome and Florence ; but 
still, the presiding principle of both those 
manners is simplicity. Certainly, nothing 
can be more simple than monotony ; and the 
distinct- blue, red, and yellow colours which 
are seen ih the draperies of the Roman and 
Florentine schools, though they have not that 
kind of harmony which is produced by a va- 
riety of broken and transparent colours, have 
that effect of grandeur which was intended. 
Perhaps these distinct colours strike the mind 
more forcibly, from there not being any great 
union between them; as martial musick» 
which it intended to rouse the nobler passions^ 
has its effect from the sudden and strongly 
marked transitions from one note to another, 
which that style of musick requires ; whilst 
in that which is intended to move the softer 
passions, the notes imperceptibly melt into 
one another* 
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In the same manner as the historical Painter 
never enters into the detail of colours, so na* 
ther does he debase his conceptions with mi- 
nute attention to the discriminations of Dra- 
peiy. It is the inferior style that marks the 
variety of stuffs. With him, the cloathing 
is neither woollen, nor linen, nor silk, satin, 
or velvet: it is drapery; it is nothing more. 
The art of disposing the foldings of the 4|^* 
pery makes a very considerable part of ths 
painter's study. To make it merely naturfO* 
is a mechanical operation, to whiph neither 
genius iior taste are required ; whereas, it re- 
quires the>nice3t judgment to disppiM th« 
drapery, so that the folds shall have an e^sy 
communication , and gracefully follow each 
other, with such natural negligence as to look 
like the effect of chance, and at the uvm 
time show the figure under it to the •utniost 
advantage. 

Carlo Maratti was of opinion, that the di^ 
position of drapery was a more difficult art 
than even that of dra^jjng^iic human i 
that a Student migji 
the latter than th^J 
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drapery, he said, could not be so well ascer« 
tained as thosa for delineating a correct form. 
This, perhaps, is a proof how willingly wo 
favour our own peculiar excellence. Carlo 
Maratti is said to have valued himself parti* 
cularly upon his skill in this part of hii art j 
yet in him, the disposition appears so osten<« 
tHtiousIy artificial, that he is inferior to Raf« 
£Mlle, even in that which gave him his best 
claim to reputation. 

Such is the great principle by which we 
muat be directed in the nobler branches of 
Mr art. Upon this principle, the Roman, 
the Florentine, the Bolognese schools, have 
farmed their praaice ; and by this they have 
deservedly obtained the highest praise. These 
aie the three great schools of the world in 
the epick style. The best of the French 
school, Poussin, Le Sueur, and Le Brun, 
have formed themselves upon these models, 
and consequently maybe said, though French- 
men, to be a colony from the Roman school. 
Next to these, but in a very dtfTerent style of 
ice, we may rank the Venetiao, loge« 
ith the Flemish and the Dutch acboob 1 
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all professing to depart from the great pur* 
poses of painting, and catching at applause 
by inferior qualities. 

I am not ignorant that some will censure 
me for placing the Venetians in this inferior 
class » and many of the warmest admirers of 
painting will think them unjustly degraded i 
but I wish not to be misunderstood. Though 
I can by no nieans allow them to hold any 
rank with the nobler schools of paintings 
thty accomplished perfectly the thing they 
attempted. But as mere elegance is their 
principal object, as they seem more willing 
to daszle than to affect, it can be no injury 
to them to suppose that . their practice is use« 
ful only to its proper end. But what may 
heighten the elegant may degrade the sub- 
lime. There is a simplicity, and I may add» 
severity, in the great manner, which is, I 
am afraid, almost incompatible with this 
comparatively sensual style. 

Tintoret, Paul Veronese, • and others of 
the Venetian school, seem to have painted 
with no other purpose than to be admired for 
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their skill and expettiK^ in fhe medaoBasBi 
of painting, ind tonuke a focndc of ihn an, 
which, as I befom obsMT«d, the higher style 
requiies its followers to canpceU. 

In a conference of the Fiench AcftdcKj, 
at which were present Le Bnao, Sehtsmn, 
Bounion» and all the eminent Ardsts of that 
age, one of the acadanuoms desued t^ hire 
their opinion on the cv»duct cf Paul Vero* 
nese, whc\ though a Painter of gitaur €qds>* 
deration, had, contran- ro the srrkt rules of 
ait, inhispictuie of Perseus and .Vi>diccDedt« 
lepiesented the principJ fpore sn shide. 
To this question t>o <i3iUs{jia^cirr answer was 
thengiren. But I will ver/urc to sst« tha: .f 
thejrhad conf iJcrcJ the <lz<,s^ oithc Amu^ a&J 
ranked him as 2:\ cnur.'>ccri3 PaiiafftT, ibew 
would have beer, no ci^.culrv -.o ar.5i«tr^ 
«« —It was imreas^s-M^aVic ro c\t<-c: "Okha m-ja 
•* never iniende^J. Has. inrenijcc wiS jcIkiSy 
•* to produce an ctvcct of light rni s-haoCTCj; 
every thing was to be wunntkoi to tiatt 
intent, and the capriciofu* cc-mpoiJtwB fif 
thatpiauie sujted verr \^tZ vrihihtajfie 
which he profcssti." 



«« 
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Ydung mindg are indeed too apt to be cai[)« 
tivated by this splendour of style t and thit 
of the Venetians is particularly pleasing t for 
by them, all those parts of the Art that gave 
pleasure to the eye or sense, have been culti- 
vated with care, and carried to the degree 
nearest to perfection. The powers exerted 
in the mechanical part of the Art have been 
called /^^ language of Paintersi but we may 
'say, thai ic is but poor eloquence which only 
shows that the orator can talk. Words 
should be employed as the means, not as the 
end : language is the instrument, conviction 
is the work. 

The language of Painting must indeed be 
allowed these masters ; but even in that, they 
have shown more copiousness than choice, 
and more luxuriancy than judgment. If we 
consider the uninteresting subjects of their 
invention, or at least the uninteresting 
manner in which they are treated ; if we 
attend to their capricious composition, their 
violent and affected contrasts, whether of 
figures or of light and shadow, the richness 
of their drapery, and at the same time, the 

4 
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mean effect which th^ discrimitutioQ* of 
stuffs gives to their pictures i if to these nv 
add their total inattention to expression ; and 
then reflect on the conceptions and the learn- 
ing of Michael \ngelo, or the simplicity of 
RafFaelle, -we can no longer dwell on the 
comparison. Even in colouring, if we com- 
pare the quietness and chastity of the Bolog- 
nese pencil to the bustle and tumult that fills 
every part of a Venetian picture, without the 
least attempt to interest the passions, their 
boasted art will appear a mere struggle with- 
out effect ; a taktold by an idiot ^ full of sound 
nndfury^ signifying nothing. 

Such as suppose that the great style might 
hiqppily be blended with the ornamental, 
that the simple, grave and majestick dignity 
of Raflaelle could unite with the glow and 
bustle of a Paolo, or Tintoret, are totally 
mistaken. The principles by which each is 
attained are so contrary to each other, that 
thiey seem, in my opinion, incompatible, and 
as impoissible to exist together, as that in the 
mind the most sublime ideas and the lowest 
sensuality should at the same time betioited. 
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The subjects of the Venetian Painters are 
mostly such as give them an opportunity of 
introducing a great number of figures ; such 
as feasts, marriages, and processions, publick 
martyrdoms, or miracles. I can easily am- 
ceive that Paul Veronese, if he were asked, 
would say, that no subject was proper for an 
historical picture, but such as admitted at 
least forty figures : for in a less number, he 
would assert, there could be no opportunity 
of the Painter's showing his art in compo- 
sition, his dexterity of managing and dispo- 
sing the masses of light and groups of figures, 
and of introducing a variety of Eastern dresses 
and characters in their rich stuffs. 

But the thing is very different with a pupil 
of the greater schools. Annibale Caracci 
thought twelve figures sufiicient for any 
story ; he conceived that more would contri-* 
bute to no end but to fill space ; that they 
would be but cold spectators of the general 
action, or, to use his own expression, that 
they would htjigurers to be lei. Besides, it 
is impossible for a picture composed of so 
many parts to have that effect so indispensa- 
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bly necessary to. grandeur, th?it of one com- 
plete whole. However contradictory it may 
be in geometry, it is true in ta$te, that many 
little things will not inake a great one. 
The Sublime impresses the mind at once 
with one great idea j it is a single blow : the 
Elegant iqd^d may be produced by repeti« 
tion j by an accumulation of many minute 



circumstances. 



However great the difference is between 
the composition of the Venetian, and the 
rest of the Italian schools, there is full as 
great a disparity in the effect df their pic« 
tures as produced by colours. And though 
in this respect the Venetians must be al- 
lowed, extraordinary skill, yet even that 
skill, as they have employed it, will but 
ill correspond with the great style. Their 
colouring is not only too brilliant, but, I will 
venture to say, too harmonious, to produce 
that solidity, steadiness, and simplicity of 
effect, which heroick subjects require, and 
ivhich simple or grave colouts only can 
give to a work. That they are to be cau* 
tioutly studied by those who art ambitious 

▼OL. x« a 
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•f treading the great walk of history if 
confirmed, if it wants confirmation, by the 
greatest of all authorities, Michael Angelo. 
This wonderful man, after having seen a 
picture by Titian, told Vasaro, who accom* 
panied him* ** that he liked much his 
/' colouring and manner/' but (hen he 
added, ** that it was a pity the Venetian 
** painters did not learn to draw correctly in 
'' their early youth, and adopt a better man- 
*f ^er of study.** 

■^ ' * ' . I 

I 

By this It appears, that the principal at- 
tention of the Venetian painters, in the opi- 
' nion of Michael Angelo, seemed to be en- 
grossed by the study of colours, to the neg- 
lect, of the ideal' beauty of form ^ or propriety 
of expression. But if general censure was ; 
given to that school from the sight of a pic- 
ture of Titian, how . much more heavily 
and more justly would the censure fall M 

* Dicendo, che inolto gli piaccfa il colorito tuo, t 
la tnanicfa ; tnk che era un peccato, cbc a Venc2ta noft 
•Ifnparaiie.da principio a disegnarc bene, e che non fas- 
ve^tano que' pittori migtior roodo ndlo itucUo. Vat. ton* 
in, p. 126. Vita di Tiziano. 
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Paolo Veronese, and more especially on 
Tintoret ? And here I cannot avoid citing 
Vasari's opinion of the style and manner of 
Tintoret. ** Of all the extraordinary geni- 
** uses*,** sayshe, '* that have practised the 
*• art of painting, for wild, capricious, ex- 
travagant, and fantastical inventions, for 
furious impetuosity and boldness in the 
** execution of his work, there is none like 
•' Tintoret; his strange whimsies are even 
beyond extravagance, and his works seem 
to be produced rather by chance, than in 
consequence of any previous design, as 
** if he wanted to convince the world that 
** the art was a trifle, and of the most easy 
** attainment/' 






<c 
it 

4i 



For my own part, when I speak of i!.3 

* Nelle co>e r.cVia plifira, s!raVo.g?.iitc, capriccios'^ 
presto, e resoliuo, et il pij terrible cervcllo, die habbia 
havuto mai la pitli^ra, ccmc bl puo vcdeie in tuttc le sue 
opcrc ; e ne' componimenii delle storle, faatastichc, c 
fatte da lui dlvcrsjmcnic, c fujii ddV uso degii aliri 
pittori : anzi hi superato la sUavaganza, con le nuovf, 
e capricciose inventloni, e iirani g!:Iiibizzi del su:> 
imelleto, che ha lave rVtO a c iso, c ^^cnza disegno, quasi 
monstrando chc quest* arte e una b:iia. 

H ?, 



561791 
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Venetian paintei^s, I wish to be understood 
to mean Paolo Veronese and. Tintoret, to 
the exclusion of Titian; for though his 
style is not so pure as that of many other of 
the Italian schools, yet there is a sort of se^ 
hatorial dignity about him, which, however 
awkward in his imitators, seems to be- 
come him exceedingly. His portraits alone, 
from the nobleness and simplicity of cha- 
racter which he always gave them, will 

« 

entitle him to the greatest respect, as he 
undoubtedly stands in the first rank in this 
branch of the art. 

It is not with Titian, but with the sedu* 
cing qualities of the two former, that I 
could wish to caution you against being too 
much captivated. These are the persons 
who may be said to have exhausted all the 
powers of florid eloquence, to debauch the 
young and unexperienced ; and have, with-* 
out doubt, been the cause of turning off the 
attention of the connoisseur and of the 
patron of art, as well as that of the painter, 
from those higher excellencies of which the 
art is capable, and which ought to be re- 
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quired in every considerable production. By 
them, and their imitators » a style merely 
ornamental has been disseminated through* 
out alJ Europe. Rubens carried it to Flan- 
ders : Voet to France ; and Lucca Giordano^ 
to Spain and Naples. 

The Venetian is indeed the most splendid 
of the schools of elegance; and it is not 
without reason, that the best performances 
in this lower school are valued higher thao 
the second-rate performances of those above 
them ; for every picture has value when it 
has a decided character, and is excellent in 
its kind. But the student must take care 
not to be so much dazzled with this splen« 
dour, as to be tempted to imitate what 
must ultimately lead from perfection. Pous« 
sin, whose eye was always steadily fixed on 
the Sublime, has been often heard to say, 
^' That a particular attention to colouriog 
was an obstacle to the student, in his pro- 
gress to the great end and design of the 
* ' art j and that he who attaches himsdf 
^* to this principal end, will acquire hf 
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** practice a reasonable good method of 
** colouring*.** 

Though it be allowed that elaborate har- 
mony of colouring, a brilliancy of tints, a 
soft and gradual transition from one to an- 
other, present to the eye, what an harmo- 
nious concert of musick does to the ear, it 
must be remembered, that painting is not 
merely a gratification of the sight. Such 
excellence, though properly cultivated, 
where nothing higher than elegance is in- 
tended^ is weak and unworthy of regard, 
when the work aspires to grandeur and 
sublimity. 

The same reasons that have been urged to 
show that a mixture of the Venetian style 
cannot improve the great style, will hold 
good in regard to the Flemish and Dutch 
schools. Indeed the Flemish school, of 

* Que cette application singulicrc n'ctolt qu'un obsU- 
cle ^ur cnipccher dc parvcnir au veritable but de la 
pcinture, & cclui qui s*aUache au principal, acquiert par 
la pratique uncasscz belle manicre dcpcir.drc. Conference 
it TAcad. Franc, 
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which Rubens is the head, was Conned 
upon that of the Venetian ; h'ke them* he 
took his figures too much from the people 
before him* But it must be allowed ia 
favour of the Venetians, that he was more 
gross than they, and carried all their mis- 
taken methods to a fax greater exces 5. In the 
Venetian school itself, where thcr aE err 
from the same cause, there is a ^fifibence Lz 
the eficct. The difference ber^wec: Pjcjo 
and Bassano seems to be ocilr, toa:^ coe xz- 
troduced Venetian gectleroea tcio hij pic- 
tures, and the other the boors of the C-5.trjc: 
of Bassano, an J called tbe^ pj-tiiircij aai 
prophefs. 

The painters cf xh^ Ds^cii sdwcJ hare 
still more locilitv. With ttctr:. a hl^rxr^ 
piece is prop-eilr a pcrtrtj: cf ^izt^zzi^^ \ es ^ 
whether thev i^jcribe tiie i:i$ufie i:ir outiait 
of their house<, we have titeir o»:3: peo- 
ple engaged in thrtir cm pecsiii-r oc-cspt- 
tions; wcrkir:g cs^ crisJdag. jGi-Tji^ -:r 
fighting. The drciassrxiiMes tL-i.-: csner oiiic 
a piaare of this kseac^ ^^e sc f^r is'^k: j:-*ifctinp 
a general v;eir cf hgrg::. j^tr^ tisa: ^aicjr ct- 
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kibit all the minute particulaitties of i nisi« 
tion differing in several respects from tHc 
rest of mankind. Yet, let them have their 
shaM of more humble praise. The painters 
of this school are excellent in their own 
way; they are only ridiculous when they 
jfttempt general histoty on their own narrow 
principles I and debase great events by the 
meanness of their characters. 

Some inferior dexterity, some extraordi- 
nary mechanical power is apparently tnat 
from which they seek distinction. Thus, we 
see, that school alone has the custom of repre« 
senting candle-light not as it really appear^ 
to us by night, but red, as it would illu- 
minate objects to a spectator by day. Such 
tricks, however pardonable in the littlflf 
style, where petty effects are the sole end, 
are inexcusable in the greater, where the 
attention should never be drawn aside by 
trifles, but should be entirely occupied by 
the subject itself, 

The same local principles which charac- 
tcriae the Dutch school extend even to their 

I 
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landscape painters ; and Rubens 
who has painted many landscapes, h» 
sometimes transgressed in this particular* 
Their pieces in this way are, I think, alii^Ts 
a representation of an individual spot, and 
each in its kind a very faithful but a vrry 
confined portrait. Claude Lorrain^ on the 
contrary, was convinced, that taking nature 
as he found it seldom produced beaulhr. His 
pictures are a composition of the various 
draughts which he had previously made 
from various beautiful scenes arhi prospects. 
However, Rubens in some measure has 
made amends for the deficencv with which 
he is charged; he has contrived to raise 
and animate his otherwise uninteresting 
views, by introducing a rainbow, storm, or 
sothe particular accidental effect of light. 
That the practice of Claude Lorrain, in re* 
spect to his choice, is to be adopted by 
Landscape painters in opposition to xhu 
ef the Flemish and Dutch schools, tber: 
can be no doubt, as its truth is foux^ied 
upon the same principle as that by whidi 
the Historical Painter acquires perfect fonn. 

m 

But whether landscape painting has a right 
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fa aspire so far as to reject what the 
painters call Accidents of Nature, is not 
easy to determine. It is certain Claude 
Lorrara seldom, if ever, availed himself of 
tbos£ accidents ; either he thought tliat such 
peculiarities were contrary to that style of 
general nature which he professed, or that 
it vsrould catch the attention too strongly, 
and destroy that quietness and repose 
iRrhich he thought necessary to that kind of 
painting. 

A Portrait-painter likewise, when he at- 
tempts history,, unless he is upon his guard, 
k likely to enter too much into the detail. 
He too frequently makes his historical heads 
look like portraits ; and this was once the 
custom amongst those old painters, whore-t 
▼ived the art before general ideas were prac- 
tised or understood. An History -painter 
paints man in general ; a Portrait-painter, z, 
particular man, and consequently a defective 
model. 

Thus an habitual practice in the lower 
exercises of the art will prevent many from 
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attaining the greater. But such of us wl» 
move in these humbler walks of the profcs« 
sion, are not ignorant that, as the natunU dig- 
nity of the subject is less, the more all the 
little ornamental helps are necessary to its 
embellishment. It would be ridiculous for 
a painter of domes tick scenes, of portraits, 
landscapes, animals, or still life, to say that 
he despised those qualities which has made 
the subordinate schools so famous. The art 
of colouring, and the skilful managetzsece 
of light and shadow, are essential requisites 
in his confined labours. If we descend still 
lower, what is the painter of fruit and flowers 
without the utmost art in cc! ounng, and what 
the painters call handhng; thit is, a lightness 
of pencil that implies great practice, and 
gives the appearance of beir j d :ne w::h ease ? 
Some here, I believe, n:ui: r:':::ember a 
flower-painter whose boast it v. 15, that he 
scorned to paint for the rruiUcn: no, he pro- 
fessed to paint in the true Itdliar. ri?re ; ar:<! 
despising the crowd, called strenucusly upca 
the fcu' to admire him. H:^ ii'^'^ cf th« 
Italian taste was io paint as bUck and dirty 
^s he could, and to leave all clearness and 



Vrilliancy of colourtng to. those ivho were 
fonder ot' money than immortality « The 
consequence was such as might be expected. 
For these petty excellencies are here essential 
beauties ; and without this merit the artistes 
work will be more short-lived than the ob- 
jects of his imitation. 

From what has been advanced, we must 
now be convinced that there are two distinct 
atyka in history-painting : the grand ^ and 
.ihe splendid or ornamentaL 

The great style stands alone, and does not 
require, perhaps does not so well admit, any 
addition from inferior beauties. The orna- 
mental style also possesses its own peculiar 
merit. However, though the union of the 
two may make a sort of composite style, yet 
that style is likely to be more imperfect than 
either of those which go to its composition, 
Poth kinds have merit, and may be excellent 
though in different ranks, if uniformity be 
preserved, and the general and particular ideas 
of nature be not mixed. Even the meanest 
of them is difficult enough to attain ; and thq 
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first place being already occupied by the gteat 
artists in each department, some of those who 
followed thought there was less room for 
them, and feeling the impulse of ambition 
and the desire of novelty, and being at the 
same time perhaps willing to take the shorted 
%vay, endeavoured to make for themselves a 
place between both. This they have effected 
by forming an union of the difierent orders. 
Cut as the grave and majestick style would 
suffer by an union with the florid and gty, 
so also has the Venetian ornament in some 
respect been injured by attempting an alliance 
with simplicity. 

It may be asserted, that the great style is 
always more or less contaminated by any 
meaner mixture. 'But it happens in a few 
instances, 'that the lower may be improved 
by borrowing from the grand. Thus if a 
portrait-painter is desirous to raise* and im- 
prove his subject, he has no other means than 
by approaching it to a general idea. He 
leaves out all the minute breaks and peculia- 
rities in the face, and changes the dress frdm 
a- temporary fashion to one mdre permanent. 
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which has annexed to it no ideas of mean** 
ness from its being familiar to us. But if an 
exact resemblance of an individual be consi- 
dered as the sole object to be aimed at, the 
portrait-painter will be apt to lose more than 
^he gains by the acquired dignity taken from 
general nature. It is very diflicult to ennoble 
the character of a countenance but at the 
. expense of the likenessj which is what is 
.most generally required by such as sit to tbe 
painter. 

Of those who have practised the compo- 
site style, and have succeeded in this perilous 
attempt, perhaps the foremost is Correggio. 
His style is founded upon modern grace and 
elegance, to which is superadded something 
of the simplicity of the grand style. A 
, breadth of light and colour, the general ideas 
of the drapery; an unintcruptcd How of out- 
.line, all conspire to this effect. Next to 
. him. (perhaps equal to him) Parnicgiano has 
dignified the gentcclness of modern effemi- 
nacy, by uniting it with the simplicity of the 
ancients and the grandeur and severity of 
Mijchael Angelo. It must be confessed. 
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however, that these two extraordinary men, 
by endeavouring to give the utmost degree of 
grace, have sometimes perhaps exceeded its 
boundaries, and have fallen into the mcHst 
hateful of all hateful qualities, affectation. 
Indeed, it is the peculiar characterictitk of 
men of genius to be afraid of cdldnt^h and 
ins/pidity, from which they tfunk they never 
can be too far removed. It particularlr 
happens to these great matteiw ci grait ztA 
elegance. They often boldly drive wi fo thf* 
very verge of ridicule; the fj>tctator it 
alarmicd, but at the same timi: admirer (i^A 
vigour add- intrepidity : 

Strange gract» Mill« aud uti.tigt-1 ii>^'rt uiry <;«.., 

Yet ne'er tofure our jjabilotj to ch-v.*. 

As when they touth'd ihc LritiL iA jitl w«r 1:avc- 

The error'^ of genius, however, jir*: par- 
donable, and none even of the ttx<jft; trx&iit.d 
painters are wholly itctt frotn th^rin; but ttiry 
have taught us, by tbt r^ctnade of tbtii- 
general practice, to cyrnrct uiK\r o vvw jiScotted 
or accidental deviation, i Xie very feibt iwv^ 
not been alwa)'^ upon tlj<.j/ guard, iind ji^^- 
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haps there is not a fault, but what may take 
shelter under the most venerable authorities j 
yet that style only is perfect, in which the 
noblest principles are uniformly pursued; 
and those masters only ar0 entitled to the 
first rank in our estimation, who have en- 
larged the boundaries of their art, and ^ave 
raised it to its highest dignity, by exhibiting 
the general ideas of nature. 

On the whole, it seems to me that there is 
but one presiding principle, which regulates , 
and gives stability to every art. The works, 
whether of poets, painters, moralists, or 
historians, which are built upon general 
nature, live for ever; while those which 
depend for their existence on particular cus- 
toms and habits, a partial view of nature, or 
the fluctuation of fashion, can only be coeval 
with' that which first raised them from ob- 
scurity. Present time and future may be 
considered as rivals, and he who solicits the 
one must expect to be discountenanced by 
the other* 
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CiRCUiidPECtlON KB^ViMED IN MMDMAIfOVMtMQ M 
VlfltE CONTBARV ftXCtLUNCl£S.~tRI MXPUSSMOfM 
Of A MIXED PASSION JIOT TO ME, ATTmRSDi^— tt« 
AM^ISJ Of THOSS WHO tlCUtlP Ui TSB CUllf 
fTYLS;-^RAf f AtLL£« MICHAEL AXGEE0» TBOtt ««• 
EXtRAO&DIN AAY MEN tiOM^AHED WITH AAOC OTHEm. 
-^Tilfi CHAllACtEMSTlCAL tttlB. lAlVATOA &0&A 
MBMtlOHtED AS AN EXAUPU OP THAT iTTLt ; AJTS 
OPPOSED TO CAALO MAlATTU— fUTCH OF 
AACTEM Of POOSSIN AND tJJEESt. 
PAtNtERB ENf XRSLT OtlllMlUkR, EVf COUUMtWXt 
WITH THEMlELVES#«->THIS COJfSXSTEHCT EEiftClAA^ 
M ALL PARTS Of THE AST. 

GBKTLEMSN» 

I PURPOSE to carry oq in this diacmme 

the subject which I began in siqr last. If 

was my wish upon that occasion to incite jroa 

to pursue the higher excellencies of die ait« 

But I fear that in this particular I bate been 

misunderstood. Some are ready to imagine 

when any , of their favourite acquiiemenii in 

the art M» properly dasscd^ that they «• 

la 
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Utterly disgraced. This is a very p;rcat mis- 
take : nothing has its proper lustre but in its 
proper place. That which is most worthy 
of esteem iii its allotted sphere, hccomcs an 
object, not of rcspvcti but of derision, when 
it is forced into a higher, to which it is not 
suited j and there it becomes doubly a source 
of disorder, by occupying a situation which is 
not natural to it, and by putting down from 
ttife first place what is in reality of too much 
magnitude to become with grace and propor- 
tion that subordinate station, to which some*' 
thing of lets value would be much better 
suited. 

My advice in a word is this : keep your 
principal attention fixed upon the higher ex« 
cellencies. If you compass them, and c6m- 
pass nothing morei you are still in the first 
class^ We mfiy regret thfc innumerable beau-* 
ties which you may want $ you may be very 
imperfect: but still, you are an imperfect 
artist of the highest order. 

Iff wlien you have got thus far, you can 
4dd any, m all^ of the subordinate qualufri 
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catioiii» \% Vk txnf with jod ^xrmt ibtt xwx 
should not neglect them. Beit thu ki m 
much a matter of cucum^pectica and ctunoa 
« least, as of ca^cnseu ad imsuit. 

The mind is •!!« to Vt iii»»ifcA ftir a tnaiL 
tipHcity of objects I aad tbat scA^ W per^« 
tioii whkii I wi&k a lw uy fe^ Ik fomonmi^ k 
in the grenest dbeager^tf &«■( tataO!f d£»» 
onleicflv IMS effm N&^nEfVest^ 

Sooie cxodkttcks tueus cu be unizsicd^ wii 
aie imptoved by uuim ^ <or&era a»t <dl: a iu^ 
cordant natme ^^ and che inuesn^a»joua.(&ttni^ 
only produces a ktrsh jamng ct incon^uenr 
pnociples* Tfce oimqa^c «!> umce eoafinrr 
exceUenck^ (citotm^ Ika m&ffxcuvt) iaa «m^ 
£gure» can ne!V«t esicape vieigisnecaoa;^ iam o&e 
moQStiOM, bux by ^swicis^ usttx^ dae louu^pid ; 
by taking axriy irs marked chunoev, and 
weakaamg its eipr«!^SJtioii. 

This remark ii true ca a certain de g ^'e g 
urith regard to che pas.sicns. If you mean t» 
preserve the most pertect beauty it iis muss 
ptrft^: s:^:t^ you canncr e:xpveHS thepascioas^ 
all of which produce iistorrioa and tfelbr^ 
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mity, moi% or ]ei8» in the most beautiful 
faces. 

Guido, from wtfit of choice in adapting 
bis subject to his ideas and his powers, or from 
attempting to preserve beauty where it could 
potibe preserved, has in this respect sue- 
ceeded very ilL His figures are often engaged 
in subjects that required great expression ; 
yet his Judith and Holofemes, the daughter 
of Hcfrodias with the Baptist's head, the An- 
dromeda, and some even of the Mothers of 
the Innocents, have little more expression 
than his Venus attired by the Graces. 

' Obvious as these remarks appear, there are 
many writers on our art, who, not being of 
the profession, and consequently not know- 
ing what can or cannot be done, have been 
very liberal of absurd praises in their descrip- 
tions of favourite works. They always find 
jn them what ihey are resolved to find. They 
praise excellencies that can hardly exist to- 
gether ; and above all things are fpnd of de- 
scribing with great exactness the expression 
of a mixed passion, which more particularly 
appears to me out of the reach of our art, ^ 
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Such are many disqttiftitiocs wbkL I ksEvr 

read on some of the Castooos aod odser {sc- 

tures of RafEicUe, wkese die Crkkks hi.Tt 

described their own imagiaafkai ^ cr rrt&rgd 

where the exceUcm master htnwrff bst ibrs^ 

attempted this expfesskn of pasaocs 

the powers of the ait ; ^md has, dbocfiar, bf 

an indistinct and inip r ifiprt nmi T a g^Arfr w o bi 

jor ^very i niaf tnafwai ■ wjua cbobk ppcsoBOb* 

lity to find a passkn of Ics owx. Wbir 

has been^ and what cm br cScxse BE !&e at::, is 

sufficiently diffiniTr ; we seed sxx be rmcaci- 

fied or discounted at oat brnrg soms s^ cxe- 

cute the coacepoem ci z tzxaasadL kecasgxsa^ 

tion. Art has its bocimfarW, eaoug^ izxs^ 

ginaf ion has nooe« We cssi essC!|y, Hlfs r^ 

ancients, suppose a Jopicsr » se pfaEfffgrf ^ 

all those powers icd perfffcrlcns i^siia !:&a 

subordinate Deities were cokicvef wia. tsp^ 

lately. Yet, when tfaer ecs^Soyed ^er ac 

to represent him, they fi;rff i Bn . f h^ dsKSK^ 

tei to majesty alooe. Plioy, rfacprfcce, :Smi|^ 

we are under great cbl^adocs^ cs ci:3 M dbr 

information he has giren as m rsfaoica & dbe 

works of the antient artists, is Tery fr fyyarf y 

wrong when he speaks of rhem^ wjudk Im 
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docs very often in the style of many of our 
modern connoisseurs. He observes, that lA 
i stAtue of Paris, by Euphranor, you might 
distover at the same time three different eht* 
ricters ; the dignity of a Judge of the God^ 
dbsses, the Lover of Helen, and the C6I1-* 
^ueror of Achilles. A statue in which you 
endeavour to unite stately dignity, jrouthful 
elegance, and stem valour, most surely pos« 
^ess bone of these to any eminent degtee. 

I^rbm hence it appears, that there is much 
difficulty as well as danger, in an endeivour 
to concentrate in a single subject those various 
powers j which rising from different points, 
naturally move in different directions. 

The summit of excellence seems to be an 
assemblage of contrary qualities, but mixed, 
in such proportions, that no one part is found 
Id counteract the other. How hard this is 
to be attained in every art, those only know, 
tvho have made the greatest progress in their 
respective professions. 

T<J conclude what I have to say on this 
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(>art of the subject, which I think «f gmt 
]^1portance^ I wish pu to mdersimd^ dm I 
do not discourage the ymsaugct Studknis ham 
the noble attempt of uniting all the excdkai* 
ties of art \ but suggeu to them^ riiMi» hrsiJe 
the difficulties which attnd eimy 
attempt, there i% a peculiar dilirahy i 
choice of the excelJcodes* which ooj^ 
united, I wish you toancnd to this, 
you may try youftetves^ wheorver yc 
capable of that trial, what you cm, aod 
you cannot do ; and that, instead of d;idi* 
pating your natural fiicukies over the im» 
m tii se field of possible excellence, you any 
choose some particular walk in which jKm 
may exeirise all your powers : in oidef that 
each of you may become the <irst in has war* 
If any man shall be master of such a tian^ 
cendant, commanding, and ductile genius, aa 
to enable him to rise to the highest^ and so 
stoop to the lowest, flights of ait« and to 
sweep over all of them unobstruaed and 
secure, he is fitter to give example than en 
receive instruction. 

Having said thus much on the mmn of 
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exceUencieSt I will next say something of 
die subordination in which various excel- 
Jencies ought to be kept. 

I am of opinion, that the ornamental style, 
which in my discourse of last year I cau« 
tioned you against considering it as principal^ 
may not be wholfy unworthy the attention 
even of those who aim at the grand style, 
when it is properly placed and properly re- 
duced. 

But this study will be used with far better 
effect, if its principles are employed in soft** 
ening the harshness and mitigating the rigour 
of the great style, than if it attempt to stand 
forward with any pretensions of its own to 
positive and original excellence. It was thus 
Lodovico Caracci, whose example I for- 
merly recommended to you, employed it. He 
was acquainted with the works both of Cor- 
feggio and the Venetian painters, and knew 
the principles by which they produced those 
pleasing effects which at the first glance pre- 
possess us so much in their favour ; but he 
took only as much from each as would em«. 
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bellish» but not ovcr-power» tint umtif 
strength and energy of stykt wliich is liit 

peculiar character. 

Sinre I have already expatiated so l^jel/ 
in mv tv>inH'r discourse, and in my piescfil^ 
upon ihr sn/rs and ri»tf rjr/irrx of FuMtlig,^ it 
will not be at all unsuitable to my siAject if 
I mention to you some particulait tdatiTe lo 
the longing principles, and capital woiks of 
those who excelled in tht gn^ tfj^iti dial I 
may bring you from abstraction neaier to 
practice, and by exemplifying the positions 
which I have laid down, enable yon to under* 
stand more clearly what I would enfeice. 

The principal works of modem art are in 
Fresco^ a mode of painting which excludes 
attention to minute elegancies: yet these 
works in Fresco* are the productions on wliidi 
the fame of the greatest masters depends: 
such are the pictures of Michael Angelo and 
RaflRiclIe in the Vatican ; to which we may 
add the Cartoons ; which, though not strictly 
to be called Fresco, yet may be pyt under 
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that denoAeiiMtioQ j ftad such are the works 
of GiluUo Romano at Mantu»* If these per- 
formances were destroyed, with them would 
be lost the best part of the reputation of those 
' illustrious painters; fot these are justly con- 
sidered as the greatest efforts of our art which 
the world ctn boast. To these, therefore^ 
we should principally direct our attention for 
higher excrilencies. As for the lower arts, 
IS they have been once discovered, they may 
be easily attained by those possessed of the 

§ 

Raffaelle, who stands in general foremost 
of the first painters, owes his reputation, as I 
have observed, to his excellence in the higher 
parts of the art ; his works in Fresco^ there- 
fore, ought to be the first object of our study 
%vA attention. His easel* works stand in a 
lower degree of estimation : forthough he con- 
tinually, to the day of his death, embellished 
his performances more and more with the ad- 
dition of those lower ornaments, which entirely 
makethemerit of some painters, yet he never 
at such perfection as to make him an 
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object of imitation. He never vat able m 
conquer perfealy that dryneij, or even liS* 
tieness of manner, which he iDhfirited from 
his master. He never acquired fhat mcRtf 
of taste in colours, that httsdjh of Itgist and 
.shadow, that art and tnanagemene of ooiiaBip 
light to light, and shadow to shadow, foayfi9 
make the object rise out of efae ^rrmnd wiiii 
the plenitude of effect so tnueh admiscd an 
the works of Correggio. Whea he feitsied 
in oil, his hand ieevaed ro ho to rmir^fd tnd 
confined, that he tict crJy la^t rhar UtShrf 
and spirit, but I think *^v^n *haf cntKfjrrte^ 
of form, which is so p^rf<vr and admjrsfefa? 
io his Fresco- works . f ^i/^ r.cr t^i^u^z aoy 
picturen ofhh of fhi:: kind, «r»pf ^^f^jif^ 
the Transfrguraeion , in tuhirh fhere vrft tsM 
some parts that app«r ro fcft ^wn f<F»<ebly 
drawn. That rhL^ u not ^ rj^K^rj iitrenrt* 
ant on OiUpainrin^^, w<t r:av* ;thundaAf iif^ 
stances in more mcfiem pamfer*. l.ut<%vii» 
Caracci, for imwnre, pr^?5er/*d in ivi<; '^-artw 
in oil the same spirit, -.ijrour, ar.d c-^r^ww^s* 
which he had in Tn^r^. I ha->^ t» HteftW 
to depade KxSsbelU fr^jm rV.e h i^ r;mfc «Mdl 
be deservedly holds : bur by 'v^rypffiriiiff tov 
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with himself^ he does not appear to me to be 
the same man. in Oil as in Fresco. 

l^rom those who have ambition to tread in 

m 

this great walk of the art, Michael Angelo 
cbims the next attention. He did not pos- 
sess so many excellencies as RafFaelle, but 
those which he had were of the highest kind. 
He considered the art as consisting of little 
snore than what may be attained by sculp* 
twe: correctness of form, and energy of 
character. We ought not to' expect more 
than an artist intends in his work. He 
never attempted those lesser elegancies ancj 
graces in the art. Vasari says, he never 
painted but one picture in oil, and resolved 
never to paint another, saying, it wasaq em- 
ployment only fit for women and children. 

. If any man had a right to look down upon 
the lower accomplishments as beneath his 
attention, it was certainly Michael Angelo ; 
ipor can it be thought strange, that such a 
mind should have slighted or have been with-' 
l^ld from paying due attention to all those 
gfaces and embellishments of art, which have 
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difFused sttch lustre over the works of other 
painters. 

It must be acknowledgedt however, that 
together with these, which we wish he had 
more attended to, he has rejected all the fidse, 
though specious ornaments, which disgrace 
the works even of the most esteemed artists ; 
and I will venture to say, that when those 
higher excellencies are more known and cul- 
tivated by the artists and the patrons of arts, 
his fame and credit will increase with our 
increasing knowledge. His name will tbea 
be held in the same veneration as it was ia 
the enlightened age of Leo the Tenth : and 
it is remarkable that the reputation of that 
truly great man has been continually d^dia^ 
ing as the art itself has declined. For I must 
remark to you, that it has lone been much 
on the decline, and that our only hope of itf 
revival will consist in your being thoroughly 
sensible of its depravation and decay. It if 
to Michael Angeio, that we owe eveft the 
existence of Rafiaelle : it is tp him Raf&elk 
owes the grandeur of his style. He W40 
taught by him to elevate his thoughts, and 
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to conceive his subjects with' dignity, 
genius, however formed to blaze and fo 
shine, might, like fire in combustible. matter, 
for ever have lain dormant, if ii had not 
caught a spark by its contact with ^^ichacft 
Angelo ; and though it never burst out witK 
b/s extraordinary heat and vehemence, yet it 
must be acknowledged to be a more pure, 
regular, and chaste flame. Though our 
judgement must upon the whole decide in 
favour of Rafiaelle, yet he never takes such 
a firm'liold and entire possession of the 
mind as to make us desire nothing else^ and 
to feel nothing wanting. The effect of the 
capital works of Michael Angelo perfectly 
corresponds to what Bouchardon said he 
felt from reading Homer ; his whole frame 
appeared to himself to be enlarged, and all 
nature which -surrounded him, diminished to 
atoms. 

If wepiH these great artists in a light. of 
comparison with each other, RafFaelle had 
more Taste and Fancy, Michael Angelo 
more Genius and Imagination. The on« 
excelled in beauty,- tlie other in energy* 
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Michael Angelo has more of the Poetical 
Inspiration I his ideas are vast and sub^ 
limej^ his people are a superior order of 
beings; there is nothing about thetn^ no- 
thing in the air of their actions or their 
attitudes, or the style and cast of their limbs 
«br features, that reminds us of their be- 
iSonging to our own species. Rafiaelle's 
imagination is not so elevated ; his figures 
are not so much disjoined from our own 
diminutive race of beings, though his ideas 
are chaste, noble, and of great conformity 
to their subjects. Michael Aogelo's works 
have a strong, peculiar, and marked cha- 
racter : they seem to proceed from his own 
mind entirely, and that mind so rich and 
abundant, that he never needed, or seemed 
to disdain, to look abroad for foreign help. 
Rafiaelle's materials are generally borrowed, 
though the noble structure is his own. The 
excellency of this extraordinary man lay in 
the propriety, beauty, and majesty of his 
characters, the judicious contrivance of his 
Composition, his correctness of Drawing, 
purity of Taste, and skilful accommoda- 
tion of other men's conceptions to his own 

VOL. I. K 
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ptirpose. Nobody excelled him in thit 
judgement, with which he united to kk 
own observations on Nature, the Energy of 
Michael Angelo, and the Beauty andSim« 
plicity of the Antique. To the questioft 
tiierefore^ which ought to hold the fir^t, 
rank, RaflTaelle or Michael Angelo, it muift 
be answered, that if it is to be given to hin^ 
who possessed a greater combination of the 
Hhigher qualities of the art than any other 
man, there is no doubt but RafFaelle is the 
jfirst. But if, as Longinus thinks, the sub- 
lime, being the highest excellence that 
human composition can attain to, abundantly 
compensates the absence of every other 
beauty, and atones for all other deficien* 
cies, then Michael Angelo demands the pre- 
ference. 

Thc5:c two extraordinary men carried 
^omc of the higher excellencies of the art 
to a greater degree of perfection than pro- 
bably they ever arrived at before. They 
certainly have, not been excelled, nor equal* 
led since. Many of their successors were 
imiuced ro leave this great road us a beaten 
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{)ath, Endeavouring to surprise and pleate 
by something uncommon or new. When 
this desire of novelty has proceeded from 
mere idleness or caprice^ it is not worth the 
trouble of criticism $ but when it has been 
the result of a busy mind of a peculiar com- 
plexion, it is always striking and interestingt 
never insipid , 

Such is the great styles as it Appears in 
those who possessed it at its height : in this, 
search after novelty, in conception or in treat- 
ing the subject, has no place. 

But there is another style, which, though 
inferior to the former, has still great merits 
because it shows that those who cultivated 
it were men of lively and vigorous imagi- 
nation. Th is^ which may be called the 
original or characteristical style, being less 
referred to any true archetype existing either 
in general or particular nature, must be 
supported by the painter's consistency in 
the principles which he has assumed, and 
in the union and harmony of his whole de- 
sign. The excellency of every style, but of 

K 2 
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the subordinate styles more especially, will 
very much depend on preserving that union 
and harmony between all the componem 
parts, that they may appear to hang well 
together, as if the whole proceeded from one 
mind. It is in the works of art, as in the 
characters of men. The faults or defects of 
some men seem to become them, when they 
appear to be the natural growth, and of a 
piece with the rest of their character. A 
faithful picture of a mind, though it be 
not of the most elevated kind, though it be 
irregular, wild, and incorrect, yet if it be 
marked with that spirit and firmness which 
characterises works of genius, will claim 
attention, and be more striking than a com- 
bination of excellencies that do not seem to 
unite well together i or we may say, than a 
work that possesses even all excellencies, 
but those in a moderate degree. 

One of the strongest-marked characters of 
this kind, which must be allowed to be 
subordinate to the great style, is that of 
Salvator Rosa. He gives us a peculiar oast 
of nature, which, though void of all grace. 
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elegance, and simplicity^ though it ha^ no« 
thing of that elevation and uignity which 
belongs tQ^ the grand style, yet^, has that sort 
of dignity which belongs to savage and un- 
cultivated nature : but what is most to be 
admixed in him, is, the perfect correspond- 
ence which he observed between th^ subjects 
which he chose and his manner of treating 
them. Svecy thing is of a piece: hisRocks^ 
Trees, Sky, even to bis handling, have the 
same rude and wild character which animates 
his figures. 

With him we may contrast the character 
of Carlo Maratti, who, in ray opinion, had 
no great vigour of mind or strength of ori- 
ginal genius. He rarely seizes the ima- 
gination by exhibiting the higher excellen- 
cies, nor does he captivate us by that ori- 
ginality which attends the painter who 
thinks for himself. He knew and practised 
all the rules of art, and from a composi- 
tkn of Raflaelle, Caracci, and Guido, made 
up a style, of which the only fault was, 
dbt it had no manifest defects and no 
bMntijBBj and that the principles of 
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his composition are never blended together^ 
so as to form one uniform body original m 
its kind, or excellent in any view. 

* I will mention two other painters, who, 
though entirely dissimilar, yet by being each 
consistent with himself, and possessing a 
manner entirely his own, have bofh gained 
reputation, though for very opposite apcpmr 
plishments. The painters I mean, are Ru- 
bens and Poussin. Rubens I meption in this 
place, as I thipk him a remarkable jnstapc^ 
of the same mind being seen in all the vari<- 
ous parts of the art. The whole is so much 
of a piece, that one can scarce be brought 
to believe but that if any one of the qiiat- 
lities he possessed had been more correct 
and perfect, his works would not have been 
so complete as they now appear.. If we 
should allow him a greater purity and cor- 
rectness of Drawing, his want of Simplicity^ 
in Composition, Colouring, and Drapery, 
would appear more gross. 

In his Composition his art is too apparent^ 
fiis figures have e^cpressiqn, ^nd acf^^^tb 
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energy, but without simplicity or dignity. 
His Colouring, in which he is eminently 
skilled, is notwithstanding too much of 
what we call tinted. Throughout the whole 
of his works, there is a proportionable want 
of that nicety of distinction and elegance of 
mind, which is required in the higher 
walks of painting: and to this want it 
may be in some degree ascribed » that those 
qualities which make the excellency of this 
subordinate style, appear in him with their 
greatest lUstre. Indeed the facility with 
which he invented, the richness of his com- 
position, the luxuriant harmony and brilli- 
ancy of his colouring, so dazzle the eye, 
that whilst his works continue before us, we 
cannot help thinking that all his deficiencies 
are fuU^ supplied *. 

Opposed to this florid, careless, loose, and 
inaccurate style, that of the simple, careful, 
pure^ and correct style of Poussin seems to 

* A more detailed cbaracter of Rubens may be found 
in the ** Journey to Flanders and Holland/' near the 
ttiaipiv M« 
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be a €ompkte contrast. Yet however opp»i 
site their chnacters v in one thing they agreedPj^ 
both of them always preserving a perfect- 
correspondence between all the parts of tfarir 
respective manners: insomuch that it dtaf 
be doubted whether any alteration of w)iat 
is considered as defective in either» wonl^ 
not destroy the effect of the whole, 

Poussin lived and conversed with the 
ancient statues so long^ that he may be iaid 
tor have been better acquainted. with them 
than with the people who were about him« 
I have often thou|ght that he carried his vene« ; 
ration for them so Deur as to wish to give bis 
works the air of Ancient Paintings. It is 
certain he copied some of the Antique Paint- 
ings, particularly the Marriage in the Aldo- 
brahdini-Palace at Rome, which I believe to 
be the best relique of those remote ages that 
has yet been found. 

No works of any mpdem has so niuch of 
the air of Antique Painting as those of Pous^ 
sin. His best performances have a remark-* . 
able dryness of manneri which though by no 
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metBs lo be recommended for imittttiQii^ ytt 
seems perfectly conespoiident to dutt mir ieitf 
simplicity which dildngiiishes his styku 
Like Polidoro he studied the sncients $o 
much that he acquired a habit of diiukiDg m 
their way, and seemed to know perfectlf die 
actions and gestures ribey wouU use on erciy^ 
<xrcasion. 

Poussin in the latter part of his life changed 
from his dry manner to one much softer and 
richer* where there is a greater anion b e t we e n 
the figures and ground ; as in the Seven Sa- 
craments in the Duke of Qrleam's collection; 
but neither these, nor any of his other pic* 
tures in this manner, are at all comparable to 
many in his dry manner which we have in 
England. 

The ftivourite subjects of Poussin were 
Ancient Fables $ and no painter \ns ercr 
better qualified to paint such subjects, not 
only from his being eminently skilled in the 
knowledge of the ceremonies, customs aoi 
habits of the Ancients, but from his beii^ so 
well acquainted with the ditfnent duaacten 
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which those u ho invented them gave to their 
allegorical figures. Though Rubens hu 
shown great fancy in fits Satyrs, Silenuses* 
and Fauns» yet they are not that distinct 
separate class of beings ^ which is carefully 
exhibite^l by the Ancients, and by Poussin« 
Certainly when such subjects of antiquity 
are represented, nothing in the picture ought 
to remincl us of modern times. The mind 
is thrown back into antiquity, and nothing 
ought to be introduced that may tend to 
awaken it from the illusion, 

Pdussin seemed to think that the style and 
the language in which such stories are told^ 
is not the worse for preserving some relish 
of the old way of painting, which seemed ta 
give a general uniformity to the whole, so 
that the mind was thrown back into antiquity 
not only by the subject, but the execution. 

If Poussin in imitation of the Ancients 
represents Apollo driving his chariot out of 
the sea by way of representing the Sun rising, 
if he personifies Lakes and Rivers, it is no- 
wise offensive in hiuii but seems perfectly of 

7 
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a piece with thvgeneral air of the pictuie. 
On the contrary, if the Figures which people 
his pictures had a modern air or countenance, 
if they appeared like our countrymen, if the 
draperies were like cloth or silk of our manu-^ 
facture. if the landscape had the appearance of 
a modem view, how ridiculous would Apollo 
appear instead of the Sun j an old Man» or 
a Nymph with an urn, to represent a Rivcf. 
or a L^ke 9 

I cannot avoid mentioning here a circum- 
stance in portrait-painting, which may help 
to confirni whal^.has been said. When a 
portrait is painted in the Historical Style, as 
it is neither an exact minute representation of 
an individual, nor completely ideal, every 
circumstance ought to correspond to this 
mixture. The simplicity of the antique ait 
and attitude, however much to be admired, 
is ridiculous when joined to a figure in a 
It is not to my purpose to. 
r into the question at present, wbetKeE 
vie ought to be adopted ornoti 
•ien, 'tis necessary it should be 
•r apiece: the differencf of 
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stuAf for inf tance, which make the cloallw 
sogt ffaauld be dntingukhed in the same de» 
giee as the head deviates from ageneral ideii« 
Without this union, which I have so often 
fiComme«led, a work can have no marked 
and' determined diaracter, which is the pectK^ 
Mar and consihant evidence of genius. But 
when thii is accomplished to a high degree, 
il becomes in some sort a rival to that Ufle 
which we have fixed as the highest* 

Tbua I have givea a sketch of the cha- 
lactera of Rubens and Salvator Rosa,, as th^ 
appear to me to have the greatest uni&nnity 
of mind throughout their whole work* But 
we may add to these, all those Artists who 
are at the head of a class, and have had a 
Khool of imitators from Michael Angelo 
down ta Watteau. Upon the whole it appears, 
that setting aside the Ornamental Style, there 
are two different modes, either of which a 
Student may adopt without degrading the 
dignity of his art. The object of the first 
is, to combine the higher excellencies and 
embellish them to the greatest advantage ^ 
of the other, to carry one gi these excellenciea 
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to the highest degree. But those who possess 
neither must be classed with them, who, at 
Shakspeare say s , are men of no mark or likelibooi. 

I inculcate as frequently as I can your form- 
ing yourselves upon great principles and great 
models. Your time will be much mis-spent in 
every other pursuit. Small excellencies should 
be viewed, noc studied ; they ought to be 
viewed, because nothing ought to escape a 
Painter^s observation : but for no other reason* 

There is another caution which 1 wish to 
give you. Be as select in tiiose whom you 
endeavour to please, as in those whom you 
endeavour to imitate. Without the love of 
fame you can never do any thing excellent ; 
but by an excessive and undistinguishing 
thirst after it^ you will come to have vulgar 
views ; you will degrade your style ; and your 
tatte will be entirely corrupted. Ic is certain 
that the lowest style will be the most popular, 
418 it £alls within the compass of ignorance 
itself; and the Vulgar will always be pleastd 
with what is natural, in the confined and 
misunderstood sense of the word. 
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Oi|C would wish that such depravation of' 
taste should be counteracted with that manljr 
pride which actuated Euripides when he said 
to the Athenians who criticised his works, 
^M do not compose my works in order to be 
•• corrected by you, but to instruct you/* It 
is true to have a right to speak thus, a man 
must be an Euripides. However, thus much 
may be allowed, that when an Artist is sure 
that he is upon firm ground, supported by the 
authority and practice of his predecessors of 
the greatest reputation, he tnay then assume 
the boldness and intrepidity of genius { at any 
rate he must not be tempted out of the right 
path by any allurement of popularity, which 
always accompanies the lower styles ot 
painting. 

I mention this, because our Exhibitions,- 
while they produce such admirable effects by 
nourishing emulation, and calling out genius, 
have also a mischievous tendency, by seduc- 
ing the Painter to an ambition of pleasing, 
indiscriminately the mixed multitude of peo-^ 

pic who resort to them. 

It . 
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MITATIOM.— 0ENXV8 BEQIKI WHERE RULES KNO.— 

invention:-^acquir£d by being conversant 
with the inventions of otrells.— the true 

MVTHOD or IMITATtNGk— BORROW! NCt HOW tA% 
AUOWABLB.«-IOMBTHING TO BE GATU8R10 FROM 
EVERY SCHOOL. 

GSNTLEBfKN, 

W^HBN I have taken the liberty of address*- 

Qgyoo ooihecourseand orderof your studies, 

arrar proposed to enter into a minute detail 

^. tbr ait. This I have always left to the 

fcnl Professors, who pursue the end of 

riwdtution with the highest honour to 

■Hdipes, and with the greatest advantage 

lieSnidents. 

\j purpose in the discourses I have held 

e Academy has been to lay down certain 

ad posifioDS» which seem to me proper 

m Ibnnatiqp of a sound Uite : principles 

In to tO^Uffi^ pupils against those 
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errors, into which the sanguine temper com* 
tnon to their time of life has a tendency to 
lead them ; and which have rendered abor- 
tive the hopes of so many successions of pro- 
inising young men in all parts of Europe. 
I wished also, to intercept and suppress those 
prejudices which particularly prevail when 
the mechanisn of painting is come to its 
perfection; and which, when they do pre- 
vail, are certain utterly to destroy the higher 
and more valuable parts of this literate and 
liberal profession. 

These two have been my principal pur- 
poses ; they are still as much my concern as 
ever ; and if I repeat my own notions on the 
subject, you who know how fast mistake and 
prejudice, when neglected, gain ground upon 
truth and reason, will easily excuse me. I 
only attempt to set the same thing in the 
greatest variety of lights. 

Tiic subject of this discourse will be Imi- 
tation, as far as a painter is concerned in 
it. By imitation, I do not mean imitation 
in its largest sense, but simply the following 
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of Other masters^ and the advantage to be 
drawn from the studf of their works* 

Those who have undettaken to write on 
our art, amd have repiescnted it as a kind of 
wspirmtion^ as a gift bestowed upon peculiar 
favourites at their birth* seem to insure a 
much more favourable dispodtioc from their 
readers* and have a much mote capdratiiig 
and liberal air* than he who attempts to ex« 
amine, coldljf» whether there are an]r means 
by which this art maj be acquired ; how the 
mind may be strengthened and expanded, and 
what guides will show the way to eminence. 

It is very natural for those who are unac- 

quainted with the cmtse of any thing extra* 

ordinary* to be astonished at the efca^ and 

to consider it as a kind of magick. They* 

who have never observed the gradation by 

which art is acquired i who see only what 

is the full result of long labour and applica^ 

tion of an intinite number and intinite variety 

of acts, are apt to conclude from their entire 

inability to do the same at once* that it is not 

only inaccessible to themselves* but can be 

1. a 
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(ers, indeed almost all imitatioo, which iin* 
plies a more regular and progressive method 
of attaining the ends of paintings has ever 
been particularly inveighed against mkk 
great keenness, both hj andent and modem 
writers. 



To derive all from native power, to owe 
nothing to another, is the piaise whidi men, 
who do not mudi think on what thej aie 
saying, bestow sometimes upon others, and 
sometimes on themselves; and their ima* 
ginary dignity is naturally heightened by a 
supercilious censure of the low, the banen, 
*the groveling, the servile imitator. It would 
be no wonder if a student, frightened by 
these terriifick and disgraceful epithets, with 
which the poor imitators are so often loaded, 
should let fall his pencil in mere despair; 
(conscious as he must be, how much he has 
been indebted to the labours of others, how 
little, how very little of his art was bom 
with him ;) and consider it as hopeless, to 
set about acquiring by the imitation of any 
human master, what he is taught to suppose 
is matter of inspiration from heaven. 
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Some allowance must be made for what is 
6aid in the gaiety of rhetorick. We cannot 
suppose that any one can really mean to ex- 
clude all imitation of others. A position so 
wild would scarce deserve a serious answer ; 
for it is apparent, if we were forbid to make 
use of the advantages which our predecessors 
afford us, the art would be always to begin, 
and consequently remain always in its infant 
state; and it is a common observation, that 
ho art was ever invented and carried to per- 
fection at the same time. 

But to bring us entirely to reason and 
sobriety, let it be observed, that a painter 
must not only be of necessity an imitator of 
the works of nature, which alone is sufficient 
to djgpel this phantom of inspiration, but he 
must be as necessarily an imitator of the 
works of other painters : this appears more 
humiliating, but is equally true ; and no man 
can be an artist, whatever he may suppose^ 
Vppn any other term fit 

' However, those who appear more modcr 
y^te and reasonable, allow, that our study is 



.k. •taa 
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to begin by imitation ; but maintain that 
we should ho longer use the thoughts of our 
predecessors, when we are become able to 
think for ourselves. They hold that imi- 
tation is as hurtful to the more advanced 
student, m it was «ivantagcous to the be- 
ginner* 

For ray own part, I confess, I am not only 
very much disposed to maintain the absolute 
necessity of imitation in the first stages of 
the art; but am of opinion, that the study 

* 

of other masters, which I here call imitation, 
may be extended throughout our whole lives, 
without any danger of the inconvenicncies 
with which it is charged, of enfeebling the 
mind, or preventing us from giving that ori- 
ginal air which every work undoubtedly 
ought always to have. 

I am on the contrary persuaded, that by 
imitation only, variety, and even originality 
of invention, is produced. I will go further ; 
even genius, at least what generally is so 
called, is the child of imitation. But as this 
jtppears to be contrary to the general opinion. 
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I xnyst explain my position before I en« 
force it. 

Genius is supposed to be a power of pro^ 
ducing excellencies, which are out of the reach 
of the rules of art ; a power which no precepts 
can teachj and which ho industry can acquire, 

This opinion of the impossibility of zc^ 
quiring those beauties, which ^tamp the 
Work with the character of genius, supposes 
that it is something more |ixedt than in 
reality it is ; and that we always do, and 
ever did agree in opinion, with respect to 
what should be considered as the characte-» 
ristick of genius. But the truth is, that the 
degree of cKcellencC which proclaims Genius 
is different, in different times and different 
places ; and what shows it to be so is, that 
mankind have often changed their opinion 
upon this matter* 

When the Arts were in their infancy, the 
power of merely drawing the likeness of any 
object, was considered as one of its greatest 
efforts. The common people, ignorant of 

6 
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the principles of art^ talk the same language 
even to this day. But when it was found 
that every man could be taught to do this, 
and a great deal more, merely by the observ- 
ance of certain precepts ; the name of Genius 
then shifted its applicatioo, and was given 
^nly to him who added the peculiar charac- 
ter of the object he represented i to him who 
had invention, expression, giace, or dignity j 
in short, those qualities, or excellencies, the 
power of producing which, could not /Sm be 
taught by any known and promulgated rules. 

We are very sure that the beauty of form, 
the expression of the passions, the art of 
composition, even the power of giving a 
general air of grandeur to a work, is at pre- 
sent very much under the dominion of rules. 
These excellencies were, heretofore, con- 
sidered merely as the effects of genius ; and 
justly, if genius is not taken for inspiration, 
but as the effect of close observation and 
experience. 

He who first made any of these obierva^ 
tions, and digested them, so as to form an 
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invariable principle for himself to work by, 
had that merit, but probably no one went 
very far at once; and generally, the first who 
gave the hint, did not know how to pursue 
it eteadily and methodically ; at least not in 
the beginning. He himself worked on it^ 
and improved it ; others worked more, and 
improved further ; until the secret was dis- 
covered, and the practice made as general, as 
refined practice can be made. How many 
more principles may be fixed and ascertained, 
we cannot tell ; but as criticism is likely to 
go hand in hand with the art which is its 
subject, we may venture to say, that as that 
jrrt shall advance, its powers will be still 
more and more fixed by rule^. 

But by whatever strides criticism may gain 
ground, we need be under no apprehension, 
that invention will ever be annihilated, or 
subdued ; or intellectual energy be brought 
entirely within the restraint of written law. 
Genius will still have room enough to ex- 
patiate, and keep always at the same distance 
from narrow comprehension and mechanical 
performance. 
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What we now call Genius, begins, not 
where rules, abstractedly taken, end; but 
where known vulgar and trite rules have no 
longer any place. It must of necessity, be, 
that even works of Genius, like every other 
effect, as they must have their cause, must 
likewise have their rules ; it cannot be bj 
chance, that excellencies are produced with 
any constancy or any certainty, for this is not 
the nature of chance ; but the rules by which 
men of extraordinary parts^ and such as are 
called men of Genius, work, are either such 
as they discover by their own peculiar obser- 
vations, or of such a nice texture as not easily 
to admit being expressed in words; espe- 
cially as artists are not very frequently skil- 
ful in that mode of communicating ideas. 
Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may 
seem, and difficult as it may be to convey 
them in writing, they are still seen and fek 
in the mind of the artist ; and he works from 
them with as much certainty, as if they were 
embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It is 
true, these refined principles cannot be always 
made palpable, like the more gross rules of 
?rt; yet it does not follow, but that the mind 
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may be put in such a train, that it shall per- 
xeive, by a kind of scientifick sense» that 
|)roprietyt which words, particularly words 
of unpractised writers, such as we are, can 
but very feebly suggest. 

Invention is one of the great marks of 
genius; but if we consult experience, we 
shall find, that it is by being conversant with 
the inventions of others, that we learn to in- 
vent ; as by reading the thoughts of others we 
learn to think. 

Whoever has so far formed his taste, as to 
be able to relish and feel the beauties of the 
great masters, has gone a great way in his 
study ; for, merely from a consciousness of 
this relish of the right, the mind swells with 
an inward pride, and is almost, as powerfully 
affected, as if it had itself produced what it 
admires. Our hearts, frequently warmed in 
his manner by the contact of those whom 
we wish to resemble, will undoubtedly catch 
something of their way of thinking; and we 
shall receive in our own bosoms some radia- 
tion at least of their fire and splendour. That 
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disposition^ which is so strong In children^ 
still continues with us, of catching involun« 
tarily the general air and manner of those 
with whom we are most conversant ; with 
this difference only, that a young mind is na- 
turally pliable and imitative ; but in a more 
advanced state it grows rigid, and must be 
warmed and softened, before it will receive a 
deep impression.' 

From these considerations » which a little 
of your own reflection will carry a great way 
further^ it appears, of what great consequence 
it is, that our mindt should be habituated to 
the contemplation of excellence ; and that» 
far from being contented to make such ha» 
bits the discipline of our youth only, we 
should, to the last moment of our lives, con- 
tinue a settled intercourse with all the true 
examples of grandeur. Their inventions are 
not only the food of our infancy/ but the sub- 
stance which supplies the fullest maturity of 
our vigour. 

The mind is but a barren soil ; a soil which 
is soon exhausted, and will produce no crop. 
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or only one, unless it be continually fertilized 
and enriched with foreign matter. 

When we have had continually before us 
the great works of Art to impregnate our 
minds with kindred ideas» we are then, and 
not till then, fit to produce something of the 
same species. We behold all about us with 
the eyes of those penetrating observers whose 
works we contemplate ; a«d our minds, ac- 
customed to think the thoughts of the no« 
blest and briglitest intellects, are prepared for 
the discovery and selection of all that is great 
and noble in nature. The greatest natural 
genius cannot subsist on its own stock : he 
who resolves never to ransack any mind but 
his own, will be soon reduced, from mere 
barrenness, to the poorest of all imitations; 
he will be obliged to imitate himself, and to 
repeat what he has before often repeated. 
When we know the subject designed by such 
men, it will never be difficult to guess what 
kind of work is to be produced. 

It is vain for painters or poets to endea* 
vour to invent without materials on which 

7 
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the mind may work, and from which inveo-* 
tion must ^priginate. Nothing can com€ of 
nothing. 

Homer is supposed to be possessed of all 
the learning of his time i and we are certain 
that Michael Angelo, and Rai&elle, were 
equally possessed of all the knowledge in 
the art which had been discovered in the 
works of their predecessors. 

A mind enriched by an assemblage of all 
the treasures of ancient and modern art, will 
be more elevated and fruitful in resources, in 
proportion to the number of ideas which 
have been carefully collected and thoroughly 
digested. There can be no doubt but that he 
who has the most materials has the greatest 
means of invention ; and if he has not the 
power of using them, it must proceed from 
a feebleness of intellect ; or from the con- 
fused manner in which those collections have 
been laid up in his mind. 

The addition of other men's judgement is 
so far from weakening our own^ as is the 
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opinion of many, that it will fashion and 
consolidate those ideas of excellence which 
lay in embryo, feeble, ill-shaped, and con- 
fused, but which are finished and put in order 
by the authority and practice of those, wh^se 
works may be said to have been consecrated 
by hHving stood the test of ages. 

The mind, or genius » has been compared 
to t spark of fire, which is smothered by a 
heap of fuel, and prevented from blazing 
into a 'flame: This simile, which is made 
use of by the younger Pliny, may be easily 
mistaken for argument or proof. But there 
is no danger of the mind's being over-bur- 
thened with knowledge, or the genius extin- 
guished by any addition of images ; on the 
contrary, these acquisitions may as well, 
perhaps better, be compared, if comparisons 
signified any thing in reasoning, to the supply 
of living embers, which will contribute to 
strengthen the spark, that without the asso- 
ciation of more fuel would have died away. 
The truth is, he whose feebleness is such, as 
to make other men's thoughts an incumbrance 
to him, can have no very great strength of 
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or genius of his own to be destroyedi 
so that not much harm will be done at 
worst. 

We may oppose to Pliny the greater au* 
thority of Cicero, who is continually enforce 
ing the necessity of this method of study. 
In his dialogue on Oratory, he makes Crassua 
say» that one of the first and most important 
precepts is, to choose a proper model for our 
imitaticm. Hoc sit primum in praceptis meii^ 
ut dcmonsiremus qucm imitemur. 

When I speak of the habitual imitation 
and continued study of masters, it is not to 
be. understood, that I advise any endeavour 
to copy the exact peculiar colour and com- 
plexion of another man's mind j the success 
of such an attempt must always be like his, 
who imitates exactly the air, manner, and 
gestures, of him whom he admires. Hi$ 
model may be excellent, but the copy will 
be ridiculous: this ridicule does not arise 
from his having imitated, but from his not 
having chosen the right mode of imita* 
tion. 

VOL. I. M 
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It it t iieoesMij md wanrantibla priAt Mi 
dkdcin to tralfc servilely bthind any uidin*' 
dual, however elevated his rank. TIm trot 
and liberal ground of imitation is an open 
fieKd i where, though hfe who precedes lias 
had the advantage of starting before you, you 
sniay always propose to overtake him : it is 
Mough however to pursue his coune ; you 
Atid not tread in his footsteps; and you 
cettaihly have a right to outstrip him ii you 
tin. 

Nor whilst . I recommend studying the art 
from artists, can I be supposed to inean, that 
nature is to be neglected : I take this study 
in aid, and not in exclusion, of the other* 
Nature is, and must be the fountain which 
alone is inexhaustible ; and from which all 
excellencies must originally flow. 

The great use of studying our predecessors 
Is, to open the mind to shorten our labour, 
sAd to give tis the result of the selection 
made by those jgteat minds of what is grand 
or beautiful in nature; her rich stores are aD 
spread out before us ; but it is an art, and no 
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easy aK tb kiiow how or what to choose^ 
and how to attain and secure the object of 
our choice. Thus the highest beauty of 
fdrm must b6 taken from nature ; but it is 
an art of long deduction and great expe^* 
rience» to know hbw to find it. We iftust 
hot content ourselves with merely admiring 
and /elishiog; ; we must enter into the prini 
ciples on which the work is wrought: 
thes6 do iiot swjm on the superficies, and 
consequently are liot open to superficial 
observers. 

Art in its perfection k not ostentatious ; it 
lies hid, and Works its effect, itself unseeil. 
It is the proper study and labour of an artist 
to uncdver and find out the latent cause of 
conspicuous beauties, and from thence form 
principles of his own conduct : such an 
exatnination is a continual exertion of the 
mindi as great, perhaps, as that of the artist 
whose works he is thus studying. 

The sagacious imitator does not content 
himself with merely remarking what disw 
liiq^ttishes the differeot manner or genius of 

M 2, 
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tnodds'for imitation, it requires no less cir- 
eumspectioh to separate and distinguish what 
in those nfiodels we ought to imitate. 

I cannot avoid mentioning here, though it 
is not my intention at present to enter into the 
art and method of study, an error which 
students are too apt to fall into. He that is 
forming himself, must look with great cauticm 
and wariness on those peculiarities, or pro- 
minent parts, which at first force themselves 
upon view ; and are the nriarks, or what is 
commonly called the manner, by which that 
individual artist is distkiguished. 

Peculiar marks, I hold to be, generally, if 
not always, defects ; however difficult it may 
be wholly to escape them. 



in the works of art, are like 
those in the human figure : it is by them that 
we aie oognizable and distinguished one 
from another, but they are always so mai^ 
blemishes : which, however, both in real lih 
and in painting, cease to appear defonnicief , 
to tbose who have them cootimiaUy behn 



u6 xHt tmn vmov90m 

theif •yoi. la 4be wqikl of tirti evtia the 
mMt intlifhteood mindi ivhcn wamnKl kijr 
betuties of the higheit Jkind, will by- d egi ew 
£nd a repugnance within him to acknowledge 
my 4efiicti j itay, hit enthttiiasm will any 
klm Id hu M to tiantfern them into. heiu« 
liei; and objects of imitation. 

« * 

It muit Im acknowledged, that i ftfiniUi- 
city of atjikk either from- iit nevlAt]^ , oi by 
leemiitg to proceed, from i ^culiar mm of 
mind', often escapes btime j on the eontrary , 
It is Bometimei striking and ' ^kaeing t but 
this it is a vala Uboiur to endeavoiiyr : tfo Urn- 
tate I because novelty and peculiarity being 
Its only merit, when it ceases to be new, it 
ceases to have value. 

A manner therefore being a defect, and 
•very paincer* however excellent, having a 
manner, it acems to follow, that all kinds of 
£iult8, As well as beauties, may be learned 
under the sanction of the greatest authorities. 
Even the gmat 'name of Michael Angelo msiy 
be uaed, to keep in countenance a deficiency 
01 ratheff! neglect of colouring, and cveiy 
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Other omamental piurt of the art. If the 
y^umg student it dry tmd hard^ Poussin is 
the stfiib« If bis work has a careless and 
unfinished air» he hfi$ most of the Venetian 
school to support him* If hfi makes no 
selection of objecti» hut takes individiud 
fiatuDe just as he finds it, he is like Rem- 
brandt. If he is incfMfjrect in the proportions 
of his figures, Correggio was likewise in« 
cornet. If his ccdaujps fue not blended and 
united, Ruhens was equally crude. In short, 
there is no defect thtU may not be excttsed* 
if it is a sufficient eaccuse that it can be 
imputed to considerable artists j but it must 
be remembered, that it was not by thcs« 
defiffcts they acquired their reputation ; they 
have a right to our pardon, buriiol tp pur 
admiration. 

However, to imitate peculiarities or mis* 
take dcffects for beauties, that n^an will be 
most liable, who confines his imitation to one 
£fivourite master; and even though he choosey 
the best, and is capable of distinguishing, th^ 
ftal excellencies of his models it is not by 
such narrow practice, that a £^us of 
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masteiy in the art is aequired, A man it at 
Jittle likely to form a true idea of the pctu 
fection of the art, by studying a single artist, 
as he ivould be to produce a perfectly beautjw' 
Jul figure^ by an exact imitation of any jndt« 
vidual living' modeL And as the pamtert 
'by bringing together in one piece, those' 
beauties which are dispersed among a great 
variety of individuals, produces a figure 
more beautiful than can be found in naturet 
so that artist who can unite in himself the 
excellencies of the various great painters, 
Will approach nearer to perfection than any 
one of hit masters . He, who confines him^ 
self to the^ imitation of an individual, as he 
fiever proposes to surpass, so he is not likely 
to equal, the object of his imitatim. He 
professes only to follow ; and he that follows 
must necessarily be behind, 

■ 

We should imitate the conduct of the great 
artists in the course of their studies, as well 
as the works which they produced, when 
they were perfectly formed. RafFaelle began 
by imitating implicitly the manner of Pietro 
Feruginoi^ under whom he studied | hence 
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his first works are scarce to be jdistinguisfaed 
from his master's ; l^ut soon forming jbighef 
and more extensive views, he imitated thje 
grand outline of Michael Angelo ; he learned 
the manner of using colours from the work« 
of Leonardo da Vinci, and Fratre Bartcdo* 
meo : to all this he added the contemplation 
pf all the remains of antiquity that were 
within his reach; and employed others t9 
draw for him what was in' Qreece and dis- 
tant places. And it is from his having takeo 
so many modek, that he became himself a 
model for all succeeding painters; always 
imitating, and always original. 

If your ambition, therefore, be to equal 
RaffaelJe, you must do as RafFaeJle did, take 
many models, and not even bim for your 
guide alone, to the exclusion of others ♦^ 
And yet the number is infinite of those who 
seem, if one may j udge by their style, lo 
have seen no other works but those of their 



* jSed non qui maxioie imitandus, etiam solus iuHt^ 
4iis est. . Quintilian, 
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fmut«r» or ef seme favourite, whose mmntr 
i» tkafr £nt ipri»k, >nd their last. 

, ■ 

I will Mtfltien c few that occur to me of 
tliitMnarraw^ oonfiiied, iHibcial, isniejenti- 
fick, md lervile kind of imitatorso - Guide 
wtti thm meanly copied by Elieabetta, Siianit 
tnd Simone CaAratini ; Pouaein, bjr Veidior^ 
Itid CheroAi Parmeggiano, by Jeranimo 
Ma2fi!tt6li« Paolo Veronese, atid iaoomo 
IBkssan^ had for their imitators their brothtrs 
tnd som. Pietro da Cortont 'wai followed 
t^jT Ciro Ferri, and Romanelli % Rubens, by 
Jacques Jordaens, and Diepenbeke ; Guer^ 
cinoy by hi$ own family, the Gennari. Carlo 
Maratti was imitated by Giuseppe Cbiarit 
and Pietro de Pietri ; and Rembrandt, by 
Cramer, Eeckhout, and Flink. All these» to 
whom may be added a much longer list of 
painters, whose works among the ignorant 
pass for those of their masters, are justly to 
be censured for barrenness and servility. 

To oppose to this list a few that have 
adopted a more liberal style of imitation ;— 
Pellegrino Tibftldi Rosso, and PrimaUccio. 
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From the remains of the works of the 
antients the modem arts were revived, and it 
is by their meaftis that they must be restored 
a second time. However it may mortify our 
vanity 9 we must be forced to allow them our 
masters ; and we may venture to prophecy, 
that when they shall cease to be studied, arts 
will no longer flourish, and we shall again 
relapse into barbarism. 

The fire of the artist's own genius cpe« 
rating upon these materials which have been 
thus diligently colleaed, will enable him to 
make new combinations, perhaps, superior 
to what had ever before been in the possessicm 
of the art : as in the mixture of the variety 
of metals, which are said to have been melted 
and run together at the burning of Corinth, 
a new and till then unknown metal was pro- 
duced, equal in value to any of those that 
had contributed to its composition. And 
though a curious refiner should come with bis 
cmcibles, analyse and separate its various 
component parts, yet Corinthian brass would 
still hold its rank amongst the most beautiful 
and valuable of metals^ 
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From the remains of the works of the 
anlients the modem arts were revived, and it 
is by their me^s that they must be restored 
a second time. However it may mortify our 
vanity 9 we must be forced to allow them our 
masters ; and we may venture to prophecy, 
that when they shall cease to be studied, arts 
will no longer flourish, and we shall again 
relapse into barbarism. 

The fire of the artist's own genius opc« 
rating upon these materials which have been 
thus diligently collected, will enable him to 
make new combinations, perhaps, superior 
to what had ever before been in the possession 
of the art : as in the mixture of the variety 
of metals, which are said to have been melted 
and run together at the burning of Corinth, 
a new and till then unknown metal was pro- 
duced, equal in value to any of those that 
had ooQtributed to its composition. And 
thongli a curious refiner should come with bis 
cnicibles, analyse and separate its various 
CDmpoiient parts, yet Corinthian brass would 
ttiU hold its rank amongst the most beautiful 
tad valuable of metals* 



We have bitheito ceniidered the ftdvifl^ 
tages of imititiM as it tends to form the taste # 
and as a practice by which a spark of that 
genstis may be caught, which illumines those 
noble works that ought always to be piescnC 
to our thoughts* 

We come now to speak of aiiother kindct 
imitation ; the borrowing a particularthoiighti 
an action, attitude, or figure, and trans* 
planting it into your own work, this wilt 
either Come under the charge of plagiarism^ 
or be warrantable, and deserve commenda<* 
lion, according to the address with which it 
is performed. There is some diffitrence 
likewise, whether it is upon the nntients ot 
modems that these depredations nre made« 
It is generally allowed, that no man need 
be ashamed of copying the antients : their 
works are considered as a magazine of com^ 
mon property, always open to the public, 
whence every man has a right to take what 
materials he pleases ) and if he has the art of 
using them, they are supposed to become to 
all intents and purposes his own property^ 
The collection of the thoughts of the antientt 
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which RafFaelle made with so much trouble, 
is a proof of his opinion on this subject* 
Such collections may be made with much 
more ease, by means of an art scarce known 
in this time ; I mean that of engraving i by 
which* at an easy rate, every man may now 
avail himself of the inventions of aiuiquity. 

It must be acknowledged that the works of 
the moderns are more the property of their 
authors. He, who borrows an idea from an 
antient, or even from a modern artist not his 
contemporary, and so accommodates it to his 
own work, that it makes a part of it^ with 
no seam or joining appearing, can hardly be 
charged with plagiarism : poets practise this 
kind of borrowings without reserve. But 
an artist should not be contented with this 
only i he should enter into a competition 
with his original, and endeavour to improve 
what he is appropriating to his own wodL 
Such imitation i$ so far from having anjT 
thii^ ,in it of the servility of plagiarism, 
Uiat it is a perpetual exercise of tha tnmd^^ m 
contioual invention. Borrowing or stealings 
with such art and caution^ will have a right 
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ta the same'lenitjr as was used by the Lace- 
demonians j who did not punish theft, but 
the want of artifice to conceal it. 

Id order to encourage you to imitation^ 
to the utmost extent, let me add, that very 
finished artists in the inferior branched* of 
the art, will contribute to furnish the mind 
and give hints, of which a skilful paibter, 
who is sensible of what he wants, and if' 
m Qo danger of being infected by the coritadr* 
of vicious models, will know hoW to avail * 
hiiQself. He will pick up from dunghills what 
by a nice chymistry, passing through his own 
mind, shall be converted into pure gold j iufd 
under the rudeness of Gothic essays, he will* 
find original, rational, and even sublime in-^ 
ventions. 

■ 

• • . ■ ■ ■ • 

The works^ of Albert Durer, Lucas Van' 
Leyden, the numerous inventions of To- 
bias Stimmerr and Jost Ammon, afFonl a 
tich mass of genuine materials, which 
wrought up. and polished to elegance, will 
add copiousne&s to what, perhaps, without* 
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Such aid, could haVd sispirtd only t6 justness 
and propriety. 

In the' luxuriant* style of Paul Veronese, 
in the capricious compositions of Tintoret, 
he will find something, that will assist his 
invention, and give points, from which his 
own imagination shall rise and take flight, 
when the subject which he treats will with 
propriety admit of splendid effects. 

In every school, whether Venetian, French, 
or Dutch, he will find either ingenious com- 
positions, extraordinary effects, some peculiar 
expressions, or some mechanical excellence, 
well worthy of his attention, and, in some 
measure of his imitation. Even in the lower 
class of the French painters great beauties 
are often found, ynited with great defects. 
Though Coypel wanted a simplicity of taste, 
and mistook a presumptuous and assuming 
air for what is grand and majestick ; yet he 
frequently has good sense and judgement in 
his manner of telling his stories, great skill 
in his compositions, and is not without a 
considerable power of expressing the pas« 

VOL* I. N 
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sions* The modem affectation of grace m 
his works, as well as in those of Bosch 
and Watteaut may be said to be separated, 
by a very thin partition, from the more 
simple and pure grace of Correggio and 
Parmegiano. 

Among the Dutch painters, the correct, 
firm, and determined pencil, which wasemr 
ployed by Bamboccio and Jean Miel, on 
vulgar and mean subjects, might without 
any change, be employed on the highest ; 
to which, indeed, it seems more properly 
to belong. The greatest style, if that style 
is confined to small figures, such as Poussin 
generally painted, would receive an addi- 
tional grace by the elegance and precision 
of pencil so admirable in the works of 
Teniers; and though the school to which 
he belonged, more particularly excelled in 
the mechanism of painting; yet it produced 
many, w^ho have shown great abilities in 
expressing what must be ranked above me* 
chanical excellencies. In the works of Frank 
Hals, the portrait-painter may observe the 
composition of a face, the featurdi .w«jl. 
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put together, as the painters express it; from 
v^hence proceeds that strong-marked cha- 
racter of individual nature, which is so re- 
markable in his portraits, and is not found 
in an equal degree in any other painter. If 
he had joined to this most di£Bcult part of 
the art, a patience in finishing whar he had 
so correctly planned, he might justly have 
claimed the place wtaxh Vandyck, all things 
considered, so jusdy holds as the fir^ of 
portrait-painters. 

Others of the same scfaool have shown 
great power in expressing the character and 
passions of those vulgar pec^Ie. which were 
the subjects of their study and attentioa. 
Among those Jan Siccn seems to be one of 
the most diligent and accurate observers 
of what passed in those scenes which he 
frequented, and which were to him an aci- 
demy. I can easily imagine, that if this 
extraordinary man had had the good fortune 
toi have been bom in Italy, instead of Hol- 
land, had he lived in Rome ir.stead of 
Leyden, and been blessed with Michad 
Angelo and RaflBielle, for bi> masters, in- 

N2 
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Stead of Brouwer and Van Goyen ; the same 
sagacity and penetration which distinguished 
so accurately the different characters and 
expression in his vulgar figures, would, 
when exerted in the selection and imitation 
of what was great and elevated in nature, 
have been equally successful ; and he now 
would have ranged with the great pillars and 
supporters of our Art. 

Men who although thus bound down by 
the almost invincible pov^ers of early ha- 
bits, have still exerted extraordinary abilities 
within their narrow and confined circle; 
and have, from the natural vigour of their 
mind, given a very interesting expression 
and great force and energy to their works; 
though they cannot be recommended to be 
exactly imitated, may yet invite an zrtist to 
endeavour to transfer, by a kind of parody, 
th6ir excellencies to his own performiances. 
Whoever has acquired the power of making 
this use of the Flemish, Venetian, and 
French schools, is a real genius, and has 
sources of knowledge open to him which 
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were wanting to the great artists who lived 
in the great age of painting* 

To find excdkncies, however dispersed i 
to discover beauties, however concealed by 
the multitude of defects with which they 
are sunoundedy can be the work cmly of 
him, who having a mind always aUve to his 
art, has extended his views to all ages and 
to all schools ; and has acquired from that 
comprehensive mass whi<Ji he has thus 
gathered to himself, a well-digested and per- 
feet idea of his art, to which every thing is 
referred. Like a sovereign judge and arbi- 
ter of art, he is possessed of that presiding 
power whjch separates and attracts eveiy 
excellence from every school ; selects both 
from what is great, and what is little ; brings 
home knowledge from the East and from 
the West; making the universe tributary 
towards furnishing his mind and enriching 
bis works with originality, and variety of 
inventions. 

Thus I have ventured to give my opinion 
of what appears to me the true and only 
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method by which an artist makes himself 
master of his profession ; which I hold ou£^ 
to be one continued course of imitation, that 
is not to cease but with his life. 

Those, who either' from their own en- 
gagements and hurry of business, or from 
indolence, or from conceit and vanity, have 
neglected looking out of themselves, as far 
as my experience and observation reaches, 
have from that time, not Only ceased to ad- 
vance, and improve in their performances, 
but have gone backward. They may be 
compared to men who have lived upon their 
principal, till they are reduced to beggary, 
and left without resources. 

I Can recommend nothing better there- 
fore, than that you endeavour to infuse into 
your works what you learn from the con- 
templation of the works of others. To 
recommend this has the appearance of need- 
less and superfluous advice ; but it has 
fallen within my own knowledge, that 
artists, though they were n ot" Wan ting Jn a 
sincere love for their art IHtttKMkM^^ ^^gjjt 
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great pleasure in seeing good pictures^ and 
were well skilled to distinguish what was 
excellent or defective in them, yet have gone 
on in their own manner, without any endea- 
vour to give a little of those beauties, which 
they admired in others, to their own works. 
It ' is difficult to conceive how the present 
Italian painters^ who live in the midst of the 
treasures of art, should be contented with their 
own style. They proceed in their common- 
place inventions, and never think it worth 
while to visit the works of those great artists 
with which they are surrounded. 

I remember, several years ago^ to have 
conversed at Rome with an artist of great 
fame throughout Europe ; he was not with- 
out a considerable degree of abilities, but 
those abilities were by no means equal to 
his own opinion of them. From the re- 
putation he had acquired, he too fondly 
concluded that he stood in the same rank 
when compared with his predecessors, as 
./ Ik held with regard to his miserable con- 

rivals. In conversation about 
particulars of the works of Rafiaelle^ 




\tf^ jBeejXic;^ tQ ^Jft ^OX to affect to hxva, a 
yeiy obscyi^ mt^t«y of them. Hf) tplld ^ 
thut be M not (ict bis foot in tl^.Yjitiiqvi 
fqt JSf^cfiQ 9^0!^;$ togetber ^ th^ he hfd beqi^ 
ii^ :triti{ity ^ Qopy ft C9pit9l piptuxe of tLafc 
faell.e» bpt that ihe business : hiid gopie off) 
hs>,^f vpr^ if th^ agxeemiu^t Mi liiieliil* bis C9pf 
lypuid hfve gJB^y ficfi^d.ih^prigipal. 
fjii^ i??Fr/;,Qf thi? ml^tt howcyer gre^t wib 
miy .^^pppfie 'it> 1 9m aire would have been 
^ f^c%ttrt md hi$ jpire^umpti^o would h»v;e 
h^lijf?^ Ifss, if he had y|sit/fd.A)^ -Yaticai^ 
as in reason jij? p^ght |tP havjc ^nej ;at ^t 
once every month of his life. 

■ • 

I a<|dre8$ myself,. <5rpntlem«i,.to;yjC)^i who 
h^ve madp ^om? prpgi;??? in the Wt, and are 
to be, for t^p fntujre, undeif the; guidance of 
your own judgement aqd discretion. I con- 
sider you s^s arrived to thgt period, when you 
have a right to thin|c fpr yourselves, and to 
presume that every man is f;|llible ; to study 
the masters with a suspicion, that great men 
are npt always exemj)t ffom' great faults i tQ 
criticise, compare, and rank their works in 

your own estimation, as they approach to, 

6 
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or lecede from that standard of perfection 
which you have formed in your own minds, 
but which those masters themselves, it must 
be remembered, have taught you to make, 
and which you will cease to make with omt- 
rectness, when you cease to study them. It 
is their excelleixies which have taught you 
their defects. 

I would wish you to forget where you are, 
and who it is that speaks to you, I only direct 
you to higher models and better advisers. 
We can teach you here but ver}* little ; you 
are henceforth to be your own teachers. Do 
this justice, however, to the English Acade- 
my ; to bear in mind, that in this place you 
Goatracted no narrow habits, no false ideas, 
nothing that could lead you to the imitation 
of any living master, who may be the 
fashionable darling of the day. As you have 
not been taught to flatter us, do not leam to 
flatter yourselves. We have endeavoured to 
lead 3rou to the admiration of nothing but 
what is truly admirable. If you choose in- 
ferior patterns, or if you make your own 
former works your patterns for your latter^ it 
s your own fault. 



is5 
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The purport of this discourse, and, indeed, 
of most of my other discourses, is, to caution 
you against that false opinion, but too prc^ 
valent among artists, of the imaginary powers 
of native genius, and its sufficiency in great 
works. This opinion, according to the tem- 
per of mind it meets with, almost always pro- 
duces, either a vain confidence, or a sluggish 
despair, both equally fatal to all proficiency. 



Study, therefore the great works of the 
great masters, for ever. Study as nearly as 
you can, in the order, in the manner, and 
on the principles, on which they studied. 
Study nature attentively, but always with 
those masters in your company; consider 
them as models which you are to imitate, 
and at the same time as rivals with whom 
you are to contend. 
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THE RSALITY OF A STANDAItn] OF TA£T£, AS WELL AS 
OF CORPORAL BEAUTY. BESIDE THIS IMMUTABLB 
TRUTH, THERE ARE SECONDARY TRUTHS, WHICH ARE 
VARIABLE} BOTH REQUIRING THIS ATTBNTION OF 
THE ARTIST, IN PROPORTION TO tHBIR STABILITY 
•R THEIR INFLUENCE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

JLt has been my uniform endeavour, since I 
first addressed you from this place, to im- 
press you strongly with one ruling idea. I 
wished you to be persuaded, that success in 
your art depends almost entirely on your own 
industry j but the industry which I princi- 
pally recommended, is not the industry of the 
bands ^' but of the mind. 

As our art is not a divine gift^ so neither 

t a mechanical trade. Its foundations are 

Br^ ~ 1 science : and practice, though 

!Ction, can never attain that to 
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which it aims, unless it works under the 
direction of principle. 

Some writers upon art carry this point too 
far, and suppose that such a body of univer* 
sal and profound learning is requisite^ that 
Che very enumeration of its kinds is enough 
to frighten a beginner. Vitruvius, after going 
through the many accomplishments of na* 
ture^ and the many acquirements of learning'^ 
hecessary to an architect, proceeds with great 
gravity to assert that he ought to be well 
skilled in the civil law j that he may not be 
cheated iti the title of the ground he builds 
on» But without such exaggeration, we oAj 
go so far as to assert, that a painter stands in 
need of more knowledge than is to be picked 
off his pallet, or collected by looking on his 
model, whether it be in life or in picture-. 
He can never be a great artist, who is grossly 
illiterate. 

Every man whose business is description, 
ought to be tolerably conversant with the 
poets, in some language or other ; that he 
may imbibe ii poetical spirit, and enlarge his 
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Stock of ideas. He ought to acquire an habit 
of comparing and digesting kis notions. 
He ought not to be wholly unacquainted 
with that part of philosophy which gives an 
insight into hunum nature, and relates to the 
manners, characters, passions, and affections. 
He ought to know jomeibing c(»iceming the 
mind, as well as a grea/ iUa/ conceming the 
body of man. For this purpose, it is not 
necessary that he should go into such a com- 
pass of reading, as must, by distracting his 
attention, disqualify him for the practical 
part of his profession, and make him sink 
the performer in the critick. Reading, if it 
can be made the favourite recreation of his 
leisure hours, will improve and enlarge his 
mind, without retarding his actual industry. 
What such panial and desukcry reading can* 
not afford, may be supplied by the converse* 
tion of learned and ingenious men which is 
the best of all substitutes for those who have 
not the means or opportunities of deep %tiidy. 
There are many such men in this age ; and 
they will be pleased with communicating 
their ideas to artists, whtn they aee them 
curious and docile, if they arc ticzttd with 
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ing» when fais meaning is not well known to 

himself^ w Mi a certain degree of obsciurityt 

as it is one source of the sublime. Bit 

when» in plain prose, we gravely talk of 

courting the Muse in shady bowers ; waiting 

the call and inspiration of Genius, finding 

out where he inhabits, and where he is to be 

invoked with the^greatest success ; of attends 

Jfig to times and seasons when the imagina- 

,titti shoots with the greatest vigour, whether 

;ajt the summer solstice or the vemal equinox j 

.sagaciously observing how much the wild 

freedom and liberty of imaginati«n is.cramped 

by attention to established rules ; and how 

this same imagination begins to grow dim in 

advanced age, smothered and deadened by 

too much judgement; when we talk such 

language, or entertain such sentiments as 

these, we generally rest contented with mere 

words; or at best entertain notions not only 

groundless but pernicious. 

If all this means, ^what it is very possible 
was originally intended only to be meant, 
that in order to cultivate an art, a man se- 
cludes himself from the commerce of the 
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world, and retires into the country at parti-» 
cular seasons : or that at one time of the 
year his body is in better health, and conse- 
quently his mind fitter for the business of 
hard thinking than at another time ; or that 
the mind may be fatigued and grow confused 
by long and unremitted application ; this I 
can understand, I can likewise believe, that 
a man eminent when young for possessing 
poetical imagination, may, from having 
taken another road, so neglect its cuhivation, 
as to show less of its powers in his latter life. 
But I am persuaded, that scarce a poet is to 
be found, from Homer down to Dry den, 
who preserved a sound mind in a sound 
body, and continued practising his profession 
to the very last, whose latter works are not 
as replete with the fire of imagination, as 
those which were produced in his more 
youthful days. 

To understand literally these metaphors or 
ideas expressed in poetical language, seems 
to be equally absurd as to conclude, that be-« 
cause painters sometimes represent poets writ- 
ing from the dictates of a little winged boy 
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or genius, that this same genius did really 
inform him in a whisper what he was to 
write ; and that he is himself but a mere 
machine, unconscious of the operations ofWii 
own mind. 

Opinions generatty received and floating in 
the world, whether true or false, we natu- 
rally adopt and make our own ; they may be 
considered as a kind of inheritance to which 
we succeed and are tenants for life, and 
which we leave to our posterity very nearly 
in the condition in which we received it ; it 
not being much in any one man's power either 
to impair or improve it. The greatest part of 
these opinions, like current coin in its circu- 
lation, we are used to take vvitFiout weighing 
or examining; but by this inevitable inat- 
tention many adulterated pieces are received, 
which, when we seriowsly estimateour wealth, 
we must throw away. So the collector of 
popular opinions, when he embodies his 
knowledge, and forms a system, must sepa- 
rate those which are true from those which 
are only plausible. But it becomes more 
peculiarly a duty to the professors of art not 
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to kt any opinions relating to tba^t art pass 
unexamined. The caution and circumspec- 
tion required in such examination we shall 
presently have an opportunity of explaining. 

Genius and taste, in their comipaon accep- 
tation appear to be very nearly related ; the 
di6ference lies only in this, that genius has 
superadded to it a habit or power of execu- 
tion : or we may say, that taste, when this 
power is added, changes its name, and is 
called genius. They both, in the popular 
epini<m, pretend to an entire exemption fiom 
the restraint of rules. It is supposed that 
their powers are intuitive; that uader the 
name of genius great works are produced 
and under the name of uste an exact jiMige- 
ment is given,, without our knowing whr, 
and without our being under the least oUiga- 
tion to reason, precept, or experience. 

One can scarce state these opinions with* 
out exposing their absurdity ; yet rhey are 
constantly in the mouths of men, and parti^ 
cularly of artists. They who have thougCtt 
seriously on thik subject, ^o not carij^ rhe 
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point SO fari yet I am persuaded, that even 
amftng those few who may be called think- 
ers, the prevalent opinion allows less than it 
ought to the powers of reason ; and considers 
the principles of taste, which give all their 
authority to the rules of art, as more fluc!tu- 
ating, and as having less solid foundations, 
than we shall find, upon examination, they 
really have. 

The common saying, that tastes are not to 
he disputed,- oy/e^ its influence, and its ge. 
neral reception, to the same error which leads 
us to imagine this faculty of too high an ori- 
ginal to submit to the authority of an earthly 
tribunal. It likewise corresponds with the 
notions of those who consider it as a mere 
phantom of the imagination, so devoid of 
substance as to elude all criticism. 

We often appear to differ in sentiments 
from each other, merely from the inaccuracy 
of terms, as we are not obliged to speak al- 
ways with critical exactness. Something of 
this too may arise from want of words in tht 
language in >4[|ll|jlkwu^* to express the 
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more nice discriminations which a deep in-^ 
vestigation discovers. A great deal however 
of this difierence vanishes, when each opi« 
nion is tolerablj explained and understood 
bjr constancy and precision in the use of 
terms. 

We apply the term Taste to thatact of the 
mind by which we like or dislike, whatever 
be the subject. Our judgement upon an airy 
nothing, a fancy which has no foundation, 
is called by the same name which we give 
to our determination concerning those truths 
which refer to the most general and most un« 
alterable principles of human nature ; to the 
works which are only to be produced by the 
greatest efibrts of the human understanding. 
However inconvenient this may be, we are 
obliged to take words as we find them ; all 
we can do is to distinguish the things to 
which they are applied. 

We may let pass those things which are at 

once subjects of taste and sense, and which 

^iMving as much certainty as the senses them« 

\p give no occasion to inquiry or dis- 
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pute. The nattiml tppetite or caste of the 
human mtfid if for truths whether that 
truth results from the eeal agreement or e^^ 
lity of original ideas among themselves ; 
from the agreement of the representslkm of 
any object with the thing represented i or 
from the correspondence of the several parts 
of any anangement with each other* ft is 
the very same taste which ptUihcB a demon* 
stration in geometry » that is pleased with the 
resemblance of a picture to an original, and 
touched with the harmony of musick. 

All these have unalterable and fixed foun<^ 
dallons in nature^ and are therefore equally 
investigated by reason, and known by ntudy ; 
some with more, some with less clearness^ 
biM: all exactly in the fiamc way. A picture 
thftt is tmlike, is false. Disproportionate or* 
donnance of parts is not right; because it 
cknnot be true, until it ceases to be a contra* 
diction to assert, that the parts have no rela- 
tion to the whole* Colouring is true, when 
it is naturally adapted to the eye, from bright- 
ness, from softness, from harmony, from re« 
semblance i because these agree with their 
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object* NATURE* and therefore are true ; as 
true as matheinatical demooscration ; but 
knowQ to be true oalj to tboie who studjr 
these things. 

But beside real, there is also apparent 
truth, oropinion, or prejudice. With re* 
gard to real truth, when it is known, the 
taste which conforms to it, is, and must be, 
uniform. * With regard to the second sort of 
truth, which may be called truth upon suf- 
ferance, or truth by courtesy, it is not fixed, 
but variable. However, whilst these opi- 
nions and prejudices, on which it is founded^ 
continue, they operate as truth ; and the art» 
whose office it is to please the mind, as well 
as instruct it, must direct itself according to 
opinion, or it will not attain its end. 

In proportion as these prejudices arc kno#h 
%o be generally diffused, or long received, 
the taste which conforms to them approaches 
nearer to certainty, and to a sort of resem^* 
blance to real science, even where opiniooi 
are fbund to be no better thark prejudices* 
And since they deserve, on account of their 
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duration and extent^ , to be considered a 
really truei they become capable of no small 
degree of stability and determination^ by their 
permanent and uniform nature. 

As these prejudices become more narrow^ 
more local, more transitory, this secondary 
taste becomes more and more fantastical! 
recedes from real science ; is less to be ap« 
proved by reason, aud less followed in prac- 
tice ; though' in no case perhaps to be wholly 
neglected, where it does not stand, as it 
sometimes does, in direct defiance of the 
most respectable opinions received amongst 
mankind. 

Having laid down these positions, I shall 
proceed with less method, because less will 
serve to explain and apply them. 



We will take it for granted, that reason is 
something invariable and fixed in the nature 
of things ; and without endeavouring to go 
back to an account of first principles, which 
for ever will elude our search, we will con- 
clude, that whatever goes under the name o£ 



taste, wbich w^ on &tr{T brbgr ^sn^f^sr :ae 
dominion of renon,, wsmx be eiQc::^iJL5»:^ s 
equalljf exempt firam dhn^ If dber^^^oe^ 
in the course of tltk isziqnEignr^ iv« ^csa ibetmr 
that there are raks fer tbe erccuc: df ::be 
artist which are fixed aoi oiTirui^^ it f^*- 
lows of couise^ dhotthexvtdfti&rccnnxcui^^ 
or, in other woids» tasted las iAaewise oi^vir* 
able prmciples* 



Of the jo dgt asit a sA wleodk we sraks^oo: n:e 
works of ait, and the p ie fas<aic g rV.ar we T^t^ 
to one dass of ait Q^rer aaocbfr. :r ^ k^ 
be demanded, the y a aiiiiJJUL v^ cer^:^& evuiei 
by answeiing, I jiodge firaa siy -rtss r tut x 
does not f«Jlow that a ftecter ir::^ wsr imiuct 
be given, thou^, fcr ccrrr^cc: rtaew^ c&is^ 
may be suflEdexBt. Eretr icar: Li rcc ;:cL?r%i 
to investigate the cause df his appr^hnmn. or 
dislike. 

The aits would lie open for cv«r !^:5 aipdce 
and casualty, it those vfhj are ca ju£%e of 
their excellencies had no settled pfinopLei fty 
which they are to rcguhte their viecLiracs, 
and the merit or defect ot p ei lon nm ig gs wese 
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to ba determined by unguided fancy • And 
indeed we may venture to assert » that what- 
ever speculative knowledge is n^cessar^ to 
theartist^ is equally and indispensably ne- 
cessary to the connoisseur: 



The first; idea that occurs in the considera* 
tion of what is fixed in art, or in caste, is 
that presiding principle of which I have so 
frequently spoken in former discourses,—*- 
the general idea of nature. The beginning, 
the middle, and the end of every thing that 
is valuable in taste, is comprised in the 
knowledge of what is truly nature j for what- 
ever notions are not conformable to those of 
nature, or universal opinion, must be consi- 
dercd as more or less capricious. 

My notion 'Of nature comprehends not only 
the forms which nature produces, but also 
the nature and internal fabrick and organiza- 
tion, as I may call it, of the human mind 
and imagination. The terms beauty, or na- 
ture, which are general ideas, are but dif- 
ferent modes of expressing the same thing, 
whether we apply these terms to statues. 
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poetry, or pictures. Deformity is not nature, 
but an accidental deviation from her accus- 
tomed practice. This general idea therefore 
c ought to be called Nature ; and nothing el^. 
correctly speaking, has a right to that name. 
But we are s^ far from speaking, in common 
conversation, with any such accuracy, that, 
on the contrary, when we criticise Rembrandt 
and other Dutch painters, who introduced into 
their historical pictures exact representations 
of individual objects with all their imperfec- 
-tiohs, we say, — ^though it i»^ not in a good 
taste, yet it is nature. 

This misapplication of terms must be very 
often perplexing to the young student, is 
not art, he may say, an imitation of nature ? 
Must he not therefore who imitates her with 
the greatest fidelity, be the best artist? By 
this mode of reasoning Rembrandt has a 
higher place than RafFaelle. But a very 
little reflection will serve to show us 
that these particularities cannot be na-* 
ttire : for how can that be the nature of 
man, in \5l9iich no two individuals are the 
same? 
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It plainly appears, that as a work is Gon« 
ducted under the influence of general ideas, 
or partial, it is principally to be considered as 
the effect of a good or a bad taste. 

As beauty therefore does not consist in 
taking what lies immediately before you, so 
neither, in our pursuit of taste, are those 
opinions which we first received and adopt- 
ed, the best choice, or the most natural to 
the mind and imagination. In the infancy 
of our knowledge we seize with greediness 
the good that is within our reach ; it is by 
after-consideration, and in consequence of 
discipline, that we refuse the present for a 
greater good at a distance. The nobility or 
elevation of all arts, like the excellency of 
virtue itself, consists in adopting this en- 
larged and comprehensive idea; and all 
criticism built upon, the more confined view 
of vjhzt is natural, may properly be called 
shal/ow cxiticism, rather than false : its defect 
is, that the truth is not sufficiently extensive. 

It has sometimes happened, that some of 
the greatest men in or- t bave been betnyed 
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into ecrors by this confined mode of reasoning. 
Poussin, who, upon the whole, may be pro- 
duced as an artist strictly attentive to the 
most enlarged and extensive ideas of nature, 
from not having settled principles on this 
point, has in one instance at least, I think, 
deserted tmth for prejudice. He is said to 
have vindicated the conduct of Julio Romano 
for his inattention to the masses of light and 
shadet or grouping the figures in the bat- 
tle OF CoNSTAKTiHE, as if designedly 
neglected, the better to correspond with the 
huny and confusion of a battle. Poussin'f 
own conduct in many of his pictures, makes 
us more easily give credit to this report. 
That it was too much his own practice, the 
Sacrifice to Silexus, and the Tei* 
UMPH OF Bacchus akd Ariadke*, may 
be produced as instances ; but this principle 
is still more apparent, and may be said to be 
even more ostentatiously displayed in his 
Perseus and Medusa's head^. 



* Id the Cabinet of the Earl of Asbburoham. 



+ Id ibc Cabiact of Sir Pacr BurreL 
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This is undoubtedly a subject of greHf 
bustle and tumult, and that the first eflfect of 
the picture may correspond to the subject, 
every principle of composition is violated ; 
there is no principal figure, no principal 
light, no groups ; every thing is dispersed, 
and in such a state of confusion, that the eye 
finds no repose any where. In consequence 
of the forbidding appearance, I remember 
turning from it with disgust, and should not 
have looked a second time, if I had not been 
called back to a closer inspection. I then 
indeed found, what we may expect always 
to find in the works of Poussin, correct 
drawing, forcible expression, and just cha- 
racter ; in short all the excellencies which so 
much distinguish the works of this learned 
painter. 

This conduct of Poussin I hold to be en- 
tirely improper to imitate. A picture should 
please at first sight, and appear to invite the 
spectator's attention: if on the contrary the 
general effect offends the eye, a second view 
is not always sought, whatever more sub- 
stantial and intrinsic merit it may possess., 
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l^erhaps no tpologjr ought to be received 
forofiences cokninitted agtinst tlie vehicle 
(whether it be tht argm of seeing^ or of 
hearing,) by which our pleasures are con* 
veyed to die mind. We must uke care that 
the eye be not {Perplexed and districted by 
a confusion of equal parts, m equal lights, or 
ofiended by an unharaionious mixture of 
colours, as we should guard against oflendii^ 
the ear by unharmonious founds* We may 
venture to be more confident of the tnithof thi^ 
observation, since we find that Shakspeare, on 
a parallel occasion, has made Hamlet recom« 
mend to the players a precept of the same 
kind^ — ^never to ofiend the ear by harsh sounds : 
la the very torrent^ tempest^ and whirlwind tf 
your passion^ says he, ytfu must acquire and 
beget a temperance that nuty gi^ix it smootbneji. 
And yet, at the same time, he veiy justly 
observes. The end of playing^ both at the firsts 
and mm ^ was and is ^ to bold^ as *twere^ the 
mirrour up to nature. No one can deny, that 
violent passions will naturally emit harsh and 
disagreeable tones : yet diis great poet and 
critick thought that this imitation of nature 
would cost too much, if purchased at th« 

VOL* i« f 
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cxpence of disagreeable sensations, or, as he 
expresses it, of splitting the ear. The poet 
and actor, as well as the painter of genius who 
is well acquainted with all the variety and 
sources of pleasure in the mind and imagi- 
nation, has little regard or attention to com* 
mon nature, or creeping after common sense. 
By overleaping those narrow bounds, he mQf€ 
effectually siezes the whole mindf and more 
powerfully accomplishes his purpose* This 
success is ignorantly imagined to proceed from 
inattention to all rules, and a defiance pf reasoo 
and judgement : whereas it is in truth acting 
according to the best rulesand the justeatreaspo^ 

He who thinks nature, in the narrow sense 
of the word, is alone to be followed, will 
produce but a scanty entertainment for the 
imagination : wtxy thing is to be done wkh 
which it is natural for the mind to be pleased, 
whether it proceeds from simplicity or variety, 
uniformity or irregularity; whether the scenes 
arc familiar or exotick; rude and wild, or en* 
riched and cultivated; for it is natural for the 
mind to be pleased with all these in their turn# 
In short, whatever pleases has in it what ^ 
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analogous to the mind, and is therefore, in the 
highest and best sense of the word, natural. 

It is the sense of nature or truth, which 
ought more particularly to be cultivated by 
the professors of art : and it may be observed, 
that many wise and learned men, who have 
accustomed their minds to admit nothing for 
truth but what can be proved by mathematical 
demonstrations have seldom any relish fof 
tbosp arts which address themselves to the 
fancy, the rectitude and truth of which is 
known by another kind of proof : and we 
may add, that the acquisition of this know* 
ledge requires as much circumspection and 
sagacity, as is necessary to attain those truths 
which are more capable of demonstration. 
Reason must ultimately determine our choice 
on eveiy occasion ; but this reason may still 
be exerted ineffectually by applying to taste 
principles which though right as far as they 
go, yet do not reach the object. No man, 
for instance, can deny, that it seems at first 
view ytry reasonable, that a statue which is 
to cany down to posterity the resemblance of 
an individual, should be dressed in the fashion 

p 2 
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of the times, in the dress which he hitnscif 
wore : this would certainly be true, if thit 
dress were part of the man : but after a 
time, the dress is only an amusement for an 
antiquarian ; and if it obstructs the general 
design of the piece, it is to be disregarded by 
the artist. Common sense must here give 
way to a higher sense. In the naked form, 
and in the disposition of the drapeiy, the 
difference between one artist and another is 
principally seen. But if he is compelled to 
exhibit the modem dress, the naked fotm is 
entirely hid, and the drapety is already dis- 
posed by the skill of the tailor. Were a 
Phidias to obey such absurd commands, he 
would please no more than an ordinaiy 
sculptor; since, in the inferior parts of 
every art, the learned and the ignorant are 
nearly upon a level. 

These were probably among the reasons 
that induced the sculptor of that wonderful 
figure of Laocoon to exhibit him naked, not- 
withstanding he was surprised in the act of 
sacrificing to Apollo, and consequently ougl^ 
to have been shBIIB^L.^^:£^^"^°'^ hab^'' 
if tliosegreaterj 
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Art is not yet in so high estimation with us, 
as to obtain so great a sacrifice as the antients 
made, especially the Grecians ; who suffered 
themselves to be represented naked, whether 
they were generals, law-givers, or kings. 

Under this head of balancing and choosing 
the greater reason, or of two evils taking the 
least, we may consider the conduct of Rubens 
in the Luxembourg gallery, where he has 
mixed allegorical figures with the represen- 
tations of real personages, which must be 
acknowledged to be a fault ; yet, if the artist 
considered himself as engaged to furnish this 
gallery with a rich, various, and splendid 
ornament, this could not be done, at least in 
^ equal degree, without peopling the air and 
water with these allegorical figures : he 
therefore accomplished all that he purposed. 
In this case all lesser considerations, which 
tend to obstruct the great end of the work, 
must yield and give way. 

The variety which portraits and modern 
t, mixed with allegorical figures, pro- 
it to be slightly given up upon a 
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punctilio of reason, when that reason deprives 
the art in a manner of its very existence. It 
must always be remembered that the business 
of a great painter, is to produce a great 
picture ; he must therefore take special care 
not to be cajoled by specious arguments out 
of his n^aterials. 

What has been so often said to the dis- 
advantage of allegorical poetry,— that it is 
tedious, and uninteresting, — cannot wifh the 
same propriety be applied to painting, where 
the interest is of a different kind. If allego- 
rical painting produces a greater variety of 
ideal beauty, a richer, a more various and 
delightful composition, and gives to the 
artist a greater opportunity of exhibiting his 
skill, all the interest he wishes for is accom- 
plished ; such a picture not only attracts, but 
fixes the attention. 

If it be objected that Rubens judged ill at 
first in thinking it necessary to make his 
work so very ornamental, this puts the 
question upon new ground. It was his 
peculiar style ; he could paint in no other ; 
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mnd he wts tdecteJ for ihar work, probably 
because it ^^$ his st)le. NobcNJy will 
dispute but some of the hcsr of the Romm 
or Bol0g[niui schtx>h wmild lM\^e produced a 
more learned and more noble work. 

This leads us to another impoitant piovince 
of taste, that of weighing the xmImc oi the 
difierrat classes of the ait. and of estiminre 
them accoidinglj. 

Ml aits have means within ihem of apply- 
ing themselves with success both to the 
intellectual and sensitive pan of our natures. 
It cannot be disputed, supposing both ihcse 
means put in practice with rt]uil jhilitie.<. 
to which we ought to give the pzeJVrencc ; 
to him who represents the heroick arts and 
more dignified passions of man. or to him 
who, by the help of meretricious cnuments, 
houTN^er elegant and graceful, raptivaies the 
sensualitT, as it may be called, of our taste. 
Thus the Roman jnd Bolognian schools are 
reasonably prefened lo the Venetian, Flemis^h 
or Dutch schools, as thcv address themselves 
to our best and noblest 1 acuities. 
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Well-turned periodi in eloquence, orhw*^ 
snony of Diunberi in poetry, which arc in 
those aru wh«t coburing is in pointing, how-f 
ever highly we tmj eitcetn them, can never 
be coniidered .M of equal tnjportsncc with 
the art of unfolding truths that arc useful to 
mankind* and which make us better or wiser, 
Nor can thoie worfci which remind us of (he 
poverty and pacanneia of our nature, he con- 
sidered al of equal rank with what excites 
ideaa of grandeur, or raises and dignifies 
humanity t Wt id the words of a late poet, 
which makei the tiehdder /earn to venerate 
binutlf^J mart*, „ 

It is reason and good sense therefore^ vl)icfc 
ranks and estimates every art, and every part 
of that art, according to its ioiportuncet.&iim 
the painter of animated, down to inaniwufgri 
nature. We wiU not allow a man, who 
shall prefer the inferior s^le, to say it is hi^ 
taste J taste here has nothing, or at least ougfaf 
to have nothing, to do with the C[uestioo, 
He wants not taste, but sense anc| youndaet^ 
of judgement. 

* Dr. Goldimiili. 
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Indeed perfecticn .n :n nzr^rcr >••.;: n-r 
be reasonably rrsr^ 
highest walks of ar A .:ui 
Lorrain mav be rr:::r—:u x 
Luca Giordacc , ^ut 
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necessity or tne 'rrnrf".!i.-"'ir . ir.-.vr.j n. 
what consists rhe e^rr^iltini.'^ .: r. :. ^:u^- 
in order to ?ucz'j hcv rifr*.- : .rr. '.-:li..:c a 
perfection. 

Even ia wcrir ::r ^zft r^^rr.^z ■:::-:.:. .^ i^ 
history-painting, -v^.Air. .. .iir.::'.-:.-::: .: "jz^ 
Qus parts, e:cc*?I:erc« :r :n nrerror .n«:;.:f:2. 
carried to a v«r/ h.;£-: :t:'~:':. nr-il r.sa:^ *:. 
work very vai.ai:It:. im: a .chis r.*iiiL^\«^ 
compensate for riiu icr.^nc* -r nft :;2j.*r 
kinds of merir. [^ ^i: \^e :ur' -?" r.*r -sn- 
poLSseur to know ind if.rtsm. -f. r.v.rr. ... - 
majr deserve, every ^ar: -x :^:n::r.;c .:- • V. 
not then think ev*ir. E>i:.:.rir.{. ir.'V'.rr.r .: ..: 
notice; who, thf:i..'£-: '\-'j..W :/r -.:.* .: t::^ 
pressioa, sense, .rrici, .r '::f:crinwV:. r.i • j^ 
esteemed on acc-unr. .r 
of colours, wh.ci: .r. 
little inferior tc tii(-*/: .1 



««* •«*■■ ••• 
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Since I have mentioned Baisano^ we thuit 
66 him likewise the justice to acknowledge, 
that though he did not aspire to the dignity 
of expressing the characters and passions of 
men, yet, xVith respect to facility and tMith 
in his manner of touching animals of all 
kiildst and giving them what paintefs Call 
their tharacter^ few have excelled him. 

To Bassano vfjt may add Paul Veronese 
thd Tintoret, for their entire inattention to 
Vihax is justly thought the most essential part 
of our sftt, the expression of the passicintf. 
NotWithstatiding th^sd glaring defieieflciee, 
vft justly esttem their works ; but it must b6 
remembered, that they do not please from 
those defects, but ftorh their great excellen- 
cies of another kind, and in spite bf such 
transgressions^ These excellencies too, as 
fair as they go, are founded in the truth of 
general tiZX\xrt I they tfcll the truths though 
tot the whole truth. 



By these considerations, which can 
be too frequently impressed, may be obviated 
two errors, which I observed to have been, 



f ormeiljf at lost, fist cses cggrtflrar. aai n, 
be most injvicns i& gsaa; !:^ib: ix -nm>!ij^ 
taste and j^enscs to ha^^ reAmfg n bi ^'jft. 
reason, and ihaA dS rikassg ggr-gu fi y x^'o^ 
objects fof name. 

I shall now ay sceeriLx^ zn :&2 lacr dF 
/tf//r. which, as I have istased x^ ^vi 'stAigL 



does not belong sg^wxxk "ss. ^e ^zsnuL iinn 
of things, hot is »J&es3ei ttt fh^e rrmtr, mi 
depends on its origmil fcszie^. ir oi i&e :3e 
expression, the ovj3r.iizjr5cc ^' *3Le sciil ^ I 
mean the imaginatkxt isif ?&e ca:: >:ccs T^ 
nrinciples of these zre a •j:i'rir^ifcjte is, Ae 



former, and are to be kscin imf r^sijcnei 
upon in the same sruiccer. zt m k-zrzoL a 
common sense deciding :rp:x. r5:e jcJtnncn. 
feelings of manklr.^!. T^..s 3er.:?e, xtjI rhese 
feelings, appear to me c: e-ouxl iur>jcrjrr, 
and equally conclcirve. Xo^w rhii ic^real 
implies a general unifonrirr arc: i^rectceat 
in the minds of men. I: ttcuM be eJse aa 
idle and vain endeavour fc ei:at!:sh r-5es at 
art ; it would be pursuing a phar.-^^trr, te 
attempt to move affections wi*h ^hrJs we 
were entirely unacquainted. We have no 
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reason to suspect there is a greater difFerencQ 
between our minds than between our forms;, 
of which, though there are no two alike, 
yet there is a general similitude that goe^ 
through the whole race of mankind; and 
those who have cultivated their taste, can 
distinguish what is beautiful or deformed, 
or, in other words, what agrees with or 
deviates from the general idea of natyre^ ir^ 
pne case, as well as in the other. 

The internal fabrick of our minds, as well 
as the external form of our bodies, being 
nearly uniform j it seems then to follow of 
course, that as the imagination is incapable 
of producing any thing originally of itself, 
and can only vary and combine those ideas 
with which it is furnished by means of the 
senses, there will be necessarily an agree- 
ment in the imaginations, as in the senses 
of men. There being this agreement, it 
follows, that in all cases, in our lightest 
amusements, as well as in our most serious 
actions and engagements of life, we must 
regulate our affections of every kind by that 
of others. The well-disciplined mind ac- 
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knowledges diis mtabon!T» and sobmits its 
own opinioQ to the pu3>lick Take. It is firom 
knowing wliaf are lixt gcsxnl fedings md 
passions of mankind^ thit we acqidre a tree 
idea of wliai imaginail op is; tSsoa^ it 
appears as if we had nothic^ to do boa to 
consult our own parnculu se p satkaDS, and 
these were suflBdcnt to ensure us from aS 
error and mistafcr* 



A knowledge of the Jaspaaixgi and dxa- 
tacter of the human mind can he acquired 
only by experience: a great deal uriO be 
learned, I admit, bf a habit of e¥ammiT)g 
what passes in our hosom^^ vhat are our 
own motives of acooo, and of vhzt kind xd 
sentiments we arecofisdtws en anr o mask m. 
We may suppose an uaifcnnitr. and ccao- 
dude that the same eSect will be produced 
by the san^ cause in the minds of others. 
This examinatitm will contribute to suggest 
to us matters of inquiry ; but we can never 
be sure that our own sentiments are true and 
right, till ther are confirmed by more exten- 
sive obser\'ation. One man opposing another 
determines nothing ; but a general union of 
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mindflf like ^ general combination pf ihf 
forces of all mankind, makes a strength that 
is irresistible. In fact, as he who doei nqt 
know himself, docs not know others* «o it 
may be said with equal irifth, that h^ ^bo 
docs not know others, knows himself but 
very imperfectly. 

A man who thinks he is guarding himself 
against prejudices by resisting the authority 
of others, leaves open every avenue to sin- 
gularity, vanity, 8elf-conceit, obstinacy, and 
many other vices, all tending to w<rp the 
judgement, and prevent the natural operjitioa 
of his faculties. This subminsion to others 
is a deference which we owe, and indeed are 
forced involuntarily to pay. In fact, w« 
never are satisfied with our opinions, what- 
ever wc may pretend, till they are ratified and 
confirmed by the suffrages of the rest of man- 
kind. Wc diipurc and wrangle for ever j we 
endeavour to get men to come to us, when 
we Jo not go to them. 



He therefore who is accjuainl 
work^ which have pleased diffei 
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dinerent Countries, and has fonnf»l his opiaion 
cm them, has moie materials, and more means 
of luwwing what is analogous to the mind of 
mw* than he who is conversant only with 
the wiwks of his own age or country. Wh^ 
h«5pleased» and continues to please, is likely 
to please again : hence are derived the rule$ 
of art, ami on this immoveable foundation 
they must ever stand. 

This search and study of the history pf 
the mind ought not to be coniined to one 
ait only. It is by the analo^^ that one art bears 
to anpther, that many things arer ascertainetit 
which either were but faintly seen, or, per- 
haps, would not have been discovered at all. 
if the inventor had not received thefirsthint^ 
from the practices of a sister art on a similar 
occasioa.* The frequent Elusions which 
every man who treats of any art is obliged 
to make to others, in order to illustrate and 
firm his principles, sufficiently show their 
r connection and inseparable relation. 



l^Ts, non altcriugartis, aut mater, aut propin- 
Tertull, asciicd by Junius. 
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All arts ht^ing the same general etiii 
which is to please; and addressing them-« 
selves to the same faculties through the me-^ 
dium of the senses ; it follows that their 
rules and principles must have as great affi- 
nity, as the different materials and the diffe- 
rent organs or vehicles by which they pass 
to the mind, will permit them to retain.* 

We may therefore conclude, that the real 
substance, as it may be called, of what goesr 
under the name of taste, is fixed and esta- 
blished in the nature of things ; that there 
are certain and regular causes by which the 
imagination and passions of men are affected j 
and that the knowledge of these causes is 
acquired by a laborious and diligent inves- 
tigation of nature, and by the same slow 
progress as wisdom or knowledge of every 
kind, however instantaneous its operations 
may appear when thus acquired. 

It has been often observed, that the good 

* Omnes artes quae ad humanitatcm pertinent, habent 
quoddam commune vinculum, ct quasi cognatione inter 
se coniincniur. Cicero. 
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find virtuous man alone can acquire thi^ true 

or just relish even of works of art. This 

opinion will not appear entirely withocit 

foundation* when we con>i«ier that the same 

habit of min<i» which is acquired by our 

search after truth in the more sericas duties 

of life, is only transferred to the pursuit cf 

lighter amusements. The same sii?pc:>::^'jr, 

the same desire to find sumeching st*^cr, 

substantial, and durable, on which the mind 

can loan as it were, and re>t wirh sar'i^v, 

actuates us in both cases. Tlie :u ';;ec: <jnljr 

is changed^ We pursue the vdn-.-i rr'-th^j<J la 

our search after the ideaofbei.u':/ an J perfec* 

tion in each ; of virtue, by Ijckin;;^ f jcwarii 

bcvond ourselves to societv, and ". j :be whol'^ ; 

of arts, by extending our v:e%v> ::i the sanre 

manner to all ages and all rimes. 

Every art, like our own, has in its com- 
position fluctuating as well as tixed prin- 
ciples. It is an attentive inquiry into their 
difFcrenco that will enable us to determine 
how far we arc influenced by custom and 
habit, and what is tixed in the nature of 
things. 

VOL. I. 
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To distinguish how much has solid foun- 
dation, we may have recourse to the same 
proof by which some hold that wit ought to 
be tried ; whether it preserves itself when 
translated. That wit is false, which can 
subsist only in one language; and that pic- 
ture which pleases only one age or one nation, 
owes its reception to some local or accidental 
association of ideas. 

We may apply this to every custom and 
habit of life. Thus the general principles of 
urbanity, politeness, ot civility, have been 
the same in all nations ; but the mode in 
which they are dressed, is continually vary- 
ing. The general idea of showing respect is 
by making yourself less ; but the manner, 
whether by bowing the body, kneeling, 
prostration, pulling off the upper part of our 
dress, or taking away the lower*, is a matter 
of custom. 

Thus, in regard to ornaments, — it would 
be unjust to conclude that because they were 

* Put (fil tliy shoes iVorn off tliy feet; for tlie place 
whereon thou ^taiiflcst is holy ground. Kxodus, iii. 5. 
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at first arbitrarily contrived, they arc there- 
fore undeserving of our attention ; on the 
contrary, he who neglects the cultivati(jn of 
those ornaments, acts contrary to nature •an4 
reason. As life would be imperfect without 
its highest ornaments, the Arts, so these arr<j 
themselves would be imperfect without //r/r 
ornaments. Though we by no m^-an . oi^^^^t 
to rank these with positive and -.ul-j /ir;M;jI 
beauties, yet it must be allowed, rha* a kno-v- 
Icdge of both is essentially rcqn.vr". '^v. jr?^ 
forming a complete, whole and r.'rrf':- * Vi./«r, 
It is in reality from the ornam^T.:., thaf ^iri 
receive their peculiar tharar.r^r an } r'jrr^^ 
plexion ; we may add, that in ^L'rfi ».'■. f,r.d 
the characteristical mark of a xv,i^ .' a .A •;-• .•'^ ; 
as by throwing up a f* .i*li- r \u '/.'• -i r , a,^ 
know which w;iy th*- v, .:.'! hl'-,v'>, '.'-t»'-r 
than by a more- heavy martfrr. 

The striking di.tinrrirjM l)f:Kv*-^:i fl;«: v/'.r'^'^ 
of the Roman, Bol^;MM;jri, an 1 V^-^i'^^in 
schools, cou'^isfs morr in rh.if ;" * r ji -^f'' / 1 
which is nr()<IiM<'d by (olonr:, fi;'ir» m W#^ 
more profounil vxi'-Wrurv-. of »!*<- jr» ; ;«f 
least it is from th'-n^ f fli :f f j ii r^ ii^- •'• 

o a 
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guished and known at first sight. Thus it is 
the ornaments, rather than the proportions 
of architecture, which at the first glance 
distinguish the different orders from each 
other; the Dorick is known by its triglyphs, 
the lonick by its volutes, and the Corinthian 
by its acanthus. 

What distingushes oratory from a cold 
narration, is a more liberal, though chaste, 
use of those ornaments which go under the 
name of figurative and metaphorical expres- 
sions ; and poetry distinguishes itself from 
oratory, by words and expressions still more 
ardent and glowing. What separates and 
distinguishes poetry, is more particularly the 
oriKiment of verse: it is this which gives it 
its character, and is an essential without 
which it cannot exist. Custom has appro- 
priated different metre to different kinds of 
composition, in which the world is not per- 
fectly agreed. In England the dispute is not 
yet settled, which is to be preferred, rhyme or 
blank verse. But however \v(^ disagree about 
w^hat these metrical ornaments shall be, that 
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some metre is essentially necessary, is uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

In poetry or eloquence, to determine how 
far figurative or metaphorical language may 
proceed, and when it begins to he affectation 
or beside the truth, must be determined by 
taste ; though this taste, we must never for- 
get, is regulated and formed by the presiding 
feelings of mankind, — by those works which 
have approved themselves to all times and all 
persons. Thus, though eloquence has un- 
doubtedly an essential and intrinsic excellence, 
and immoveable principles common to all 
languages, founded in the nature of our pas- 
sions and affections; yet it has its ornaments 
and modes of address, which are merely 
arbitrary. What is approved in the eastern 
nations as grand and majestic, would be con- 
sidered by the Greeks and Romans as turgid 
and inflated ; and they, in return, would be 
thought by the Orientals to express themselves 
in a cold and insipid manner. 

We may add likewise to the credit of orna- 
ments, that it is by their means that Art 
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itself accomplishes its purpose. Fresnoy 
calls colouring, which is one of the chief 
ornaments of painting, Icna sororis^ that 
which procures lovers and admirers to the 
more valuable excellencies of the art. 

« 

It appears to be the same right turn of mind 
which enables a man to acquire the iruib^ or 
the just idea of what is right, in the orna* 
ments, as in the more stable principles of art. 
It has still the same centre of perfecfion, 
though it is the centre of a smaller circle. 

To illuotratc this by the fashion of dress, 
in which there is allowed to be a good or bad 
tn.ste. 'I1i(! component j)arls of dress are 
c(;ntinnally changing from grcnr fo iirflc, 
from short to long ; but the general form still 
reniJiins : it is still the same general dress, 
which is comj)Juatively fixed, though on a 
very slender f(;iJn(ia!i(;n ; but it is on this 
which fashion nuist rest. I h: who invents 
with the most success, or dresses in the 
best taste, would pn)l)ably, from the same 
Siigacity enij)Ioy(:(i to greater purjx^.ses, have 
discovered ecjual skill, or have formed the 
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same correct a^t'cr. iu rhc !" jihoc *L:-::v;.:r\ 
of art, 

I h:ive mcnrioix": *:\i<r': :: .■*x'i'<. v'tii.-'r s 
cert.iinlv one ot' the !. -.v^b: >J.'*-'.v.> :':• v \c'i 
this word is a)?'^^!:^-.: : v^rr, li I '?:;••,: ?v:.v;': 
obsorvcvl, there is x r\:'^c vtv'^t "crv, t-j v- 
ever narrow irs fot.::*oa ::.*/: rv^**c*j' :\: ::: 
rKshion of any part:c..:!.;r :!Lir:ci!, -iiir v* 
have $f ill more sloiu^cr :'!:ea::i :i Jc".-:"- ;: ■ :, 
to which of the aitr'crcr.r c->rjrr:> :: z.:^':r:r.z 
ages or countries we oc.^h: :: ^v'.* :•* - •:- 
fcrencc, since thev seen rj jtr lil .".: ..Cv 
removed from narure. [:' x:i rl.r rt.'.wr, 
when he has cur off hi> beiir.:. irv.: ^^r; -;\^ 
hair on his head, or bounJ u: > :-• •. •: -.:: -il 
hair in regular hard knoti, i> • ' <" 'u-u.'* 
as he can '^^ossibly nia^o ■: : i::.: i:':- ^:i •••^ 
rendered iheni immovcal^L >v 're x-.' • :' " j 
fat o( hogs, has covered rho w^clo \\ /h r. .'..-, 
laid on by a machine with rhi* l:-:v'^^- -r,:'-:!:!- 
rity ; if, when thus actired he i5<;:e^ T'jrh, 
and meets a Clierokee InJiar., who hai 
bestowed as nujch time at his roller, ar.d.laii 
on witli equal care and a:rent;o:i l.is yellov 
and red oker on particular parrs of his fore- 
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head or cheeks, as he judges most becoming; 
whoever of these two despises the other for 
this attention to the fashion of his country, 
which ever first feels himself provoked tq 
laugh, i3 the barbarian. 

All these fashions are very innocent i 
neither worth disquisition, nor any endea-» 
vour to alter them; as the charge would, 
in all probability, be equally distant from 
nature. The only circumstance against which 
indignation may reasonably be removed, is, 
where the operation is painful or destructive 
of health; such as some of the practices at 
Otaheite, and the straight lacing of the Eng-^ 
lish ladies ; of the last of which practices, 
how destructive it must be to health and 
long life, the professor of anatomy took an 
opportunity of proving a few days since in 
this Academy. 

It is in dress, as in things of greater conse* 
quence. Fashions originate from those only 
who have the high and powerful advantages 
of rank, birth, and fortune. Many of the 
prnaments of ^rt, those at least for which no 
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reason can be give©, v-ie rr&njmined to u?, 
are adopted, and acquire thfir consequmce 
from the company ia T^liich we hsve bera 
used to see them- A? Gn?ece ani Rome 
are the fountains fn>:n \% hence h*vt fiv^wei 
all kinds of excelltrnce, to that verierition 
vrhich they haye a rijrh! t\? rhim for :he 
pleasure and knowledge wbirh tiiev have 
afforded us. we volumaiilv aid our srr:-- 
bat ion of everv ornament and evtn* cj^'cm 

4 m 

that belonged to them, even t.^ tlie f^^'r.-.-^n 
of their dress. For it mav be observed 
that, not satisned with :hem in thtir own 
place, we make no diiiuu'.ry cr" ciessirg 
statues of modem heroes or senctois in the 
fashion of the Roman armci.r cr peaceful 
robc; wc go so far as hardly u bear a statue 
in any other draper}'. 

The figures of the great men of those 
nations have come down to us in sculpture. 
In sculpture remain almost all the excellent 
specimens of ancient art. We have so far 
associated personal dignity to the persons 
thus represented, and the truth of art to their 
manner of representation, that it is not in 
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our power any longer to separate them. This 
is not so in painting ; because having no ex- 
cellent ancient portraits, that connexion was 
never formed. Indeed we could no more 
venture to paint a general oflicer in a Roman 
military habit, than we could make a statue 
in the prirsent uniform. But since we have 
no ancient portraits, — to show how ready we 
are to adopt tliose kind of prejudices, we 
make the best authority among the moderns 
serve the same purpose. Tlie great variety 
of excellent portraits with which Vandyck 
has enriched this nation, we are not content 
to admire for their real excellence, but ex- 
tend our approbation even to the dress which 
happened to be the fashion of that age. We 
all very well remember how common it was 
a few years ago fc^r portraits to be drawn in 
thi.^ fantastick dress; and this custom is not 
yet entirely laid aside. Hy this means it 
must be acknowledged very ordinary pictures 
acquired something of the air and effect of the 
Works of Vandyck, and appeared therefore 
at first sight to be better pictures than they 
really were; they appeared so, however, to 
those only who had the means of making this 
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association ; and when made, it was irresis- 
tible. But this association is nature, and 
refers to that secondary truth that comes from 
conformity to general prejudice and opinion ; 
it is therefore not merely fantastical. Besides 
the prejudice which we have in favour of 
ancient dresses, there may be likewise other 
reasons for the effect which they produce ; 
among which we may justly rank the sim- 
plicity of them, consisting of little more than 
one single piece of drapery, without those 
whimsical capricious forms by^ which all 
other dresses arc embarrassed. 

Thus, though it is from the prejudice we 
have in favour of the ancients, who have 
. taught us architecture, that we have adopted 
likewise their ornaments; and thougli we are 
satisfied that neither nature nor reason are the 
foundation of those beauties wliich we 
imagine wc see in that art, yet if any one, 
persuaded of this truth, should therefore 
invent new orders of equal beauty, which we 
will suppose to be possible, they would not 
please ; nor ought he to complain, since the 
old has that great advantage of having custom 

4 
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of ourselves. Wc jsc civaxuits of piY;uijcr; 
wc neither can nor ought lo exAJicAW ii^ xi't' 
must only regulate it bv r«s>3»n; trhich kind 
of regulation is indeed Imlc moir ihaa 
obliging^ the lesser, the \oczl and :cr.ip:>nLiT 
prejudices, to give \vay to those vh*ci s^ie 
more durable and lasting. 

lie therefore, v^ho in his pricr;cie vi 
portrait-painting wishes to di£r.;:\ h;s sub- 
ject, which we will suppose to b»c z l^^ir, 
will not paint her in the n">oicm ci:v^^. the 
familiarity of which alone i> surr.c.er.t to 
destroy all dignity. He takes c^re ::;:;: h*s 
work shall correspond to those \zc:.s xni 
that imagination which he knows \\\'.\ i'egu- 
latc the judgement of others; :^::c rliertfore 
dresses his figure something w.thti.e general 
air of the antique for the sake of d.gniTT, 
and preserves something of the modem for 
the sake of likeness. Bv this conduct his 
works correspond with those prejudices 
which we have in favour of w hat we conti- 
nually see; and the relish of the antique sim- 
plicity corresponds with what we may call 
the mure learned and scientific prejudice. 
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There was a statue made not long since 
of Voltaire, which the sculptor, not having 
that respect for the prejudices of mankind 
which he ought to have had, made entirely 
naked, and as meagre and emaciated as the 
original is said to be. The consequence was 
what might have been expected ; it remained 
in the sculptor's shop, though it was in- 
tended as a publick ornament and a publick 
honour to Voltaire, for it was procured at 
the expence of his contemporary wits and 
admirers. 

Whoever would reform a nation, suppo- 
sing a bad taste to prevail in it, will not 
accomph'sh his purpose by going directly 
against the stream of tlicir prejudicts. 
Men's minds must be prepared to receive 
what is new to them. Reformation is a 
work of time. A national taste, however 
wrong it may be, cannot be totally changed 
at once; we must yield a little to the prepos- 
session which has taken hold on the mind, 
and we may then bring people to adopt what 
would oiFend them, if endeavoured to be 
introduced by violence. When Battista 
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Franco was er;'iri."re'i, iv. ocr.rir'.ct'cvr. whh 
Titian, Paul VtT.^r.cje xt,1 T:r.:cre'*, to aiom 
the libnirv cf 5:. Mxrk. h.> wjik. Vji>ari 
sav<. iT-iv^* *-^> ji:.5:".i*:::jr- zr.XTi ss.r cz the 
Others : the c:v rr.xrjr.cz -c: :he Rj>nun 
school was ver/ i\\ c^'ju'iri^i t.-^ r^eise ejcs 
th:U haJ beer; iccu^tcrriri :c» the Ijxu- 
riancy, spleruiour, ir.i r.chr:e<5 c:' Vei:-etrian 
co!oi:ri:^^. I lii the R jrt'.ir.s Se^er. the ;-dgc$ 
of this work. prcVjtb'y the detirtitnation 
would h.ive been ;y.s.: c:r.:rirT ; fjr in :he 
more noble lurts cf the ir,, Bittijti Frinco 
was perhaps not "nfericr t:: xry ct his 
rivals. 

G£NTL^^rES, 

Ic has Vi'en t:.? rriin sc:?e and 
principal enJ» or' th:s ciic.^urse to cenr>on- 
strate the rcih-rv or a star.JarJ :n taste, 
as well as in corporeal be.iiitv ; that a false 
or deprave*.! taste is a tiling as well known, 
as casilv discovered, as ar.v thing that is 
deformed, mis-ihapc:^ or wrong, in our 
form or outward make ; and that this know- 
ledge is derived from the uniformity of 
sentiments among mankind, from whence 
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proceeds the knowledge of what are the 
general habits of nature; the result of which 
is an idea of perfect beauty. 

If what has been advanced be true, — that 
beside this beauty or truth, which is formed 
on the uniform, eternal, and immutable 
laws of nature, and which of necessity 
can be but one ; that beside this one immu^ 
table verity there are likewise what we have 
called apparent or secondary truths, pro- 
ceeding from local and temporary prejudices, 
fancies, fashions or accidental connexion 
of ideas ; if it appears that these last have 
still their foundation, however slender, in 
the original fabrick of our minds ; it follows 
that all these truths or beauties deserve and 
require the attention of the artist, in pro- 
portion to their stability or duration, or as 
their influence is more or less extensive. 
And let me add, that as they ought not to 
pass their just bounds, so neither do they, 
in a well-regulated taste, at all prevent or ■ 
weaken the influence ' "* hose ceneral 
ciples, which alone 
and permanent dign' 
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To form this .just tsstc is undoubtedly i& 
your own power, but it is to reason and phi> 
losophy that yoa must have recoiirse j from 
them you must borrow the baUn(». by which 
is to be weighed and estimated the value of 
fcvery pretehsitJti that intrudes itself on your 
notice; 

- The ; general objection which 'is made to 
the '■ tninxlUctioh 6f Philosophy into the 
regiqm of tJutc, is, that it checks and n^ 
strainfc'ithe flight^ of the iaugiitatioa, and 
gives -that timidity^ -which ah ovcr-car^ful- 
ness not to err or act contrary to reason is 
likely to produce. ' It is not s6. Fear is 
neither reason itor philosophy. The tnitt 
spirit of philosophy, hy gi^*>ng knowledge, 
gives a manly confid^ce. and substitutes 
national firmness in the place of \-ain pre* 
sumption, A man of real taste is alwaya • 
ft man of judgement in other respects ; and 
those inventions which either disdain or 
hrink from reason, are generally, I fear, 
like the dreams of a distempered brain, 
tie exalted enthusiasm of a sound and 
In the midst of the highest 
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flights of fancy or imaginatioiit reason 
ought to pteiide froim first to last, though 
|: admit her more {lowerful operation is 
upon refiectionv 



i' 



Let int add, that some of the greatest 
names of antiquity, and those who have 
most distinguished themselves in works of 
genius and imaginatiicmy wtiis equally emi« 
a^t for their critical skill. Fhtio, Aria* 
tode; Cicwoif and Horaoej.aad: among the 
inodemst BbUeauy CbmeiUsy F^t and Dry-' 
deiiy. are at least ibitanoes of genius not 
being destroyed by attention or subjection 
to rales and adence, I should hope dierefom 
that the natural consequence of what has 
been said, would be, to excite in you a 
desire of knowing the principles and con- 
duct of the great matters of pur art, and 
f«pect and veneration for them when known. 
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THE ?%iHctrLt$ or AXT, 'wntmtB romnr ^m 

FAIffTlNC, HAV£ THttM t€^\:mPMr3^» tX TMI 
MIND; '§VCU AS y^ryELTT VAJMl^^Tlf ASi^2> CVIU 
TftAST; THI^Sft f« TffSlE JtJKTti^ itfOMiX i^£jr^K.'»i^ 
— SIMPLICITY* ITS £XCeSf 1»ffA4QA££A^L£y-HiU;tM 
NOT TO BE ALWAYf OEfEHVlD lU: ItOpii tmCAAl 

sense: surrtciE^'T to nz^OLrt mt sn^rr or 

THE LAW,*— OBSSaVATfOVS 0» TMM rXSZJS> rU^ 
Tt'AES* 

GENTLEMEN, 

I HAVE recommended in fomier dUcow^ 
ses,^ that \rx\%i% should kam rbeir profe^ 
sion by endeavouring to f^Htn an islsa of 
perfection from the different exc€llef^w» 
which lie dispersed in the various ^chooh 
of painting. Some difBcuUy will §tiU 
occur, to know what is beauty^ and where 
it may be found ; one woald whh tuA t^ be 
obliged to take it entirely on the credit of 
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fame; though to this, I acknowledge^ the 
younger Students must unavoidably submit. 
Any suspicion in them of the chance of 
their bein|; dbceived, will have more ten- 
dency to obstruct their advancement, than 
even an enthusiastick confidence in ' the 
perfection of their models. But to the more 
advanced in the art, who wish to stand 
on more stable and firnier ground, and to 
establish principles on a stronger foundation 
than authority I however venerable or pow-- 
erful, it may be safely told that there is still 
a higher tribunal, to which those great 
masters themselves must submit, and to 
which indeed every excellence in art must 
be ultimately referred^ He who is ambitious 
to enlarge the boundaries of his art, must 
extend his views, beyond the precepts 
which are found in books or may be drawn 
from the practice of his predecessors, to a 
knowledge of those precepts in the mind, 
those operations of intellectual nature, — to 
which every thing that aspires to please, 
must be proportioned and accommodated. 

Poetry having a more extensive power 

1 



than our art* excns its mfliiciicr orei alnHt 
all the passions ; among dboar toaf be rac* 
koned one of our Bost fwnraknc dispoai- 
tions» anxietf fer the futme* Pocarf ope- 
rates by nisii^ our cnriosiijr, eng ig ip g eke 
mind bjr d^iees intake an inteicsi in the 
event* keeping that ereni sospended, and 
surprising at last with an wm^ected c^ 
tastrophe. 

The Painter's ait is more confined^ and 
has nothing that cmiesponds with, orper^ 
haps is equivalent to, this power and ad* 
vantage of leading the mind on, till aitea* 
tion is totally eng^ed. What is donrbf 
Painting, must be done at one blow ; cmia^ 
sity has received at once all the iarisfaction it 
can ever have. There are, however, ecbersfs* 
tellectual qualities and dispositions which the 
Painter can satisfy and affect as powerfuHf 
as the poet : among those we nuty reckon 
our love of novelty, rukty and contrast ^ 
these qualities, on examination, will be 
found to refer to a certtin activi^ and rest:* 
lessness which has a pleasure and ddigbt 
in being exercised and put in moiMn ^ Ait 
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with pleasure but a small portion of novelty^ 
at a time. The main part of the work must 
be in the mode to which we have been used. 
An affection to old habits and customs I take 
to be the predominant disposition of the mind^ 
and novelty comes as an exception : where all 
is novelty, the attention, the exercise of the 
mind is too violent. Contrast, in the same 
manner, when it exceeds certain limits, is 
as disagreeable as a violent and perpetual 
opposition ; it gives to the senses, in their 
progress, a more sudden change than they 
can bear with pleasure. 

It is then apparent, that those qualities, 
however they contribute to the perfection of 
Art, when kept within certain bounds, if 
they are carried to excess, become dcfccti, 
and require correction : a work consequently 
will not proceed better and better as It i$ 
more varied ; variety can never be the ground- 
work and principle of the performance— it 
must be only employed to recreate and relieve. 

ply these general observations which 
ally Co all arts, to ours in partjcu« 
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hr. Ia a composition, when the bbjei;)^ 
tf» icattefed and! divided into roanj equal 
pirta^ the ^e is perplexed and fatigued » 
from not knowing where to rest, where to 
find the principal action, or which is the 
principal figure i for where all are making 
equal pretensions to notice, all mrt in equal 

danger of neglect. 

' "■ * ' . 

The expression which is used very often 
en these eccasiods is, the piece wants repose; 
a word which perfectly expresses a relief of 
the mind from that state of hurry and anxiety 
which it suffers, when looking at a work of 
this character. , 

On the orher hand, absolute unifj, that 
is> a large work, consisting of one group or 
mass of light only, would be as defective zs 
an heroick poem without episode, or any 
collateral incidents to recreate the mind with 
that variety which it always requires. 

An instance occurs to me of two painters, 
(Rembrandt and Pous^in,) of characters 
totally opposite to each other in every respect. 



• t'^^ 
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but m nothing mon tfaaxx in tbeir node cc 
composition; and namg e ui rct cf figkt 
shadow. Rfmbiandt's mannrr is 
unirjr ; he often has but one grcmp, and ex- 
hibits little more dian one spoc of Egfcc ia rfxe 
midst of a large qoandtj of shadov r it » 
has a second mass, that secood been at: m>- 
portion to the principal* Pocssnx, as :&e 
contraiy, has scarce any principal taa:^ ct 
light at all, and his figures are east &30 
much dispersed, without fcflScierrf ^TT't^^r 
to place them in groups. 



The conduct of these two parcrers is 
tirely the reverse of what might be expcc»i 
from their genera] style and chaiact« ; ths 
works of Poussin being as much d'atiagmdmd 
for simplicity, as those of Rerebtmct fsr 
combination. Even this conduct ct Pzn^oi 
might proceed from too great an iSascrifm ni 
simplicity oi another kind; too great a dn^re 
to avoid that ostentation of art, with re?ari 
to light and shadow, on which Rembrawuic «» 
much wished to draw the attention : how^grcr^ 
each of them ran into contrary csuresnetf, 
and it is difEcuit to determine which is tbe 
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most reprehensible, both being equally distant 
from the demands of nature, and the pur- 
poses of art. 

The same just moderation must be observed 
in regard to o^uiments j nothing'will contri- 
bute more to destroy repose than profusion , 
of whatever kind, whether it consists in the 
multiplicity of objects, or the variety and 
brightness of colours. On the other hand, 
a work without ornament, instead of simpli- 
city, to whicb it makes pretensions, has 
rather the appearance of poverty. The 
degree to which ornaments are admissible, 
must be regulated by the professed style of 
the work ; but we may be sure of this truth, — 
that the most ornamental style requires repose 
to set off even its ornaments to advantage. I 
. cannot avoid mentioning here an instance oT 
repose, in that faithful and accurate painter of 
nature, Shakspeare ; the short dialogue be- 
tween Duncan and Banquo, whilst they are 
approaching the gates of Macbeth's castle. 
Their conversation very naturally turns upon 
the beauty of its situation, and the pleasant- 
ness of the air : and Banquo observing the 
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martlets* nests in every recess of the comicr^ 
remarks » that where those birds most hiecd 
and haunts the air is delicate. The subject 
of this quiet and easy conversation gives that 
repose so necessary to the mind, after the 
tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes , 
and perfectly contrasts the sceot of hoc* 
rour that immediately succeeds. It seemt 
as if Shakspeare asked himself. What is a 
Prince likely to say to his attendants on suck 
an occasion ? The Modem writers seem, oo 
the contrary, to be always searching for aew 
thoughts, such as never could occur Co men 
in the situation represented* This h alsa 
fre(^ently the practice of Homer; who, from 
the midst of battles and hoirouri, relieves 
and refreshes the mind of the reader, by in^ 
troduc'mg some quiet rural image, cr picture 
of familiar domestic life. The wnteri of 
every age ^d country , where taste has begua 
to decline, paint and adorn every object chejr 
touch; are always on the stretch; never 
deviate or sink a moment from the pompoof 
and the brilUant. Lucan, Scatius, and 
Claudian, (as a learned critick has observed,) 
are examples of this bad taste and want of 
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loftiness with the natural unaffected air o^ 
the portraits of Titian » where dignity » seeim 
ing to be natural and inherent, draws spon^* 
taheous reverence, and instead of beinr thus 
vainly assumed, has the appearance' ^f an 
unalienable adjunct j whereas such pompous 
and laboured insolence of grandeur is so far 
from creating respect, that it betrays wU 
garity and meanness, 'and new-acquired icon^ 
ie^ence. 

It " 

The painters, many of them a^ least, have 
Qot been backward in adopting the notions 
contained in these precepts* Thie portraits 
of Rigaud are perfect examples of an im«» 
plicit observance of these rules of Du Piles j 
so that though he was a painter of great 
merit in many respects, yet, that merit is 
entirely overpowered by a total absence of 
simplicity in every sense* 

Not to multiply instances, which might 
be produced for this purpose, from the works 
of History-painters, I shall mention only 
one, — a picture which I have seen, of the 
Supreme Being by Coypcll. 
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Tkis subject the ftofliian Catholick baintett 
have taken the libierty to represent^ howevet 
indeceilt the attempt^ and however obviolit 
the inipossibility of any approach ko ill 
adequiite representation: but here the air and 
character, whith the Painter has given, and 
he has doubtless given the highest he could 
conceive^ are so degraded by an attempt at 
^uch dignity as De Piles has ttecommended. 
that We are enraged at the folly and presump* 
tioil of the artist, and consider it as little less 
than profanatiobt 

As w6 have passed to a nbighbouriiig hation 
for instances of want of this quality, vrt must 
acknowledge, at the same time, that they 
have produced great examples of simpliciry, 
in Poussin and Le Sueur. But as we are 
speaking of the most refined and subtle notion 
of perfection, may we not enquire, whether 
a curious eye cannot discern some faults, even 
in those great men ? 1 can fancy, that even 
Poussin, by abhorring that affectation and 
that want of simplicity, which he observed 
in his countrymen, has, in certain particii* 
lars, fallen into the contrary extreme, so far 

VOL. i« a 
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as to approach tq a kind of affectation ;•— 
to what, in V/riting, would be called pe«> 
dantiy. 

WhcA Simplicity, instead of being a cor- 
rector, stems to set up for herself; that is, 
when an artist seems to value himseilf solely 
upon this quality ; such an ostentatious dis- 
play of simplicity becomes then as disagree- 
able and nauseous as any other kind of affec^ 
tation. He is, however, in this case, likely 
^ough to sit down contented with his own 
work ; for though he finds the world look at 
it with indifference or dislike, as being des- 
titute of cveiy quality that can recreate or give 
pleasure to the mind, yet he consoles him- 
self, that it has simplicity, a beauty of too 
pure and chaste a nature to be relished by 
vulgar minds. 

It is in art as in morals ; no character would 
inspire us with an enthusiastick admiration of 
his virtue, if that virtue consisted only in an 
absence of vice; something more is required; 
a man must do more than merely his duty, to 
be a hero. 
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Those works of dbe jnrim*^ , ikHA. 
in the highest esteem, hart SDoasAaag 
mere simplicity to rtcoBssatai tiem. Tbe 
Apollo, the Venus, tbc T^^rror, de Ga- 
diator, have a certain Compo^dao: x£ V-^^** 
have cotitrasts sufficient to pvs: ^as aof 
energy in a high degree ; bst r mnsbs raD- 
fessed of the many fh:TPLr«TiJI •^**^*r^"» satns 
which we hare, tixat ihsir gr.\r,,i 
istick is bor d ering at lesKt a& Tramirrap: 
pidity. 

Simplicity, when so vrrr ssacusdsL.^ ac. tt 
seem to evade the diS&cuzjti tr jc- Jt i -ser^ 
suspicious virtue* • 

I do not, howertr, w^j§k k ^e^ai& tarrr^ 
plicity from the big^ g r. jaJTMi - xl ^^:csi r 
has been ever juitly bdjii^ i: jt vir '::isvjtg 
against that great csoemT r.:. mrt acut xsrjsvs^ 
Affectation, which ii rr*y ri:r.^.ru^ -o. -tte 
pencil, and ready to d^z^o -s: acui yj^ji. r**^ 
thing it touches. 

Our love and aSxfxc ^ tiMrziicjj -yn^ 
ceeds in a great mea^^it f»cr:. vor a^ 



■^ 
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first essiay of imitating nature, woold issks 
the whole mass of one coloiir, as the 
painters did ; till he is taif;ht id 
only the variety of tints, 
object itself, but the 
by the gradual dedine of l^to A^fts^i 
he then immediately pots hss JBrfjJKrja a 
in practice, and introdacsfis x mJ ef - i if 
distinct colours. He nsssc rbes: le sgan: 
corrected and told, dm eh o eij ^ iSoex is Jois 
variety, yet the effect of the "^^Todk upsti rfinr 
eye must have the vrr^ion irxi ferrougrj i£ 
the colouring of nstttire. 



And here we rsar ifcserj^ 
progress of an indrraaiaJ Sruisfisar 
great resemUaooe t? :&^ Tini^:^S£: 
vancemem of tfce A^. xseuf^ "W^cr -r n: 
plicity woold prdbe^sB le ser tne ir 
fects of an ajti$: Trbs 23Jct 3ratfX« «ri:3 
as it was not of At -pxC »ay«ri ^-tcv ir*rf 
in the time pe«s:f,tr^ tie 
Painting ; oo ifae«ttr:sry, tiear ^-©asi^ 
iwiple aix! ?»> hacrjSciaL 
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It is not <asy to give a rule which may serve 
to fix this just and correct medium ; because 
when we may have fixed, or nearly fixed 
fhe middle point, taken as a general prin- 
ciple, circumstances may oblige us to depart' 
from it, either on the side of Simplicity, 
or on that of Variety anH Decoratlbn. 

I thought it necessary in a former dis- 
course, speaking of the difference of the 
sublime arid ornamental style of painting,—' 
in order to excite your attention to the more 
manly, noble, and dignified manner, to 
leave perhaps an impression too contemp- 
tuous of those omariiental parts of our Art, 
for which many have valued themselves, 
and many works are much valued and e$* 
teemed, 

I said then, what I thought it was right 
at that time to say ; I supposed the disposi* ' 
tion of young men more inclinable to splen- 
kdid negligence, than perseverance in labo- 
wous aflritation to acquire correctness i and 
Bierefi^HHas We do in making what is 
^■ookc^^^^u, by b it the' contrary 
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Yfj, in ^qr ^t jit m9j i^m^ ^n^lghi 

I .• . ■ . ■ 

Fox ^ pvirjfpft liifa, find ^o cojrr^cjl 

^ lu^f), tl^ it is ^ «npugh tbatftwqrk be 
lei&rnedj it must be pl(p»$iQgt the paintef 
tnust add grace to 9tiength, if be desires 
to secure the ^r$t iixipretfiop in his f^yopr, 

Qiir t^fite baf a Kind of senswUlty about it, 
«8 well as a love of the sublime ; both these 

.*■ ..iij-i *■ 

qualities of the mind ^ to h^ve their pro? 
1^ consequence, as far as ihejr do npi 
counteract ^{^ 9ther ; fof that is the grand 
error Yf\atk m^h f^ ought to be ta]ce^ 

tp avoid t 

There are some rules, whose absplute 
authority, like that of our nurses, continnes 
no longer than while we are in a state pf 
childhood. One pf the first rules, for 
inst^ncet tb^t I bailey? every master would 
giv^ to z young pupilf re,spe(tiQg his conduct 
gt)d mgnagement of light an4 shadow, would 
be what l^ionardq da Vinci l^as actually 

givfxj i tbat ym mm pppose a Jigljt grpvm4. 



* «• 



to the shadowed side of your figure, and a 
dark ground to the light side* If Ltooardo 
had lived to see the superior ^endour and 
efiect which has been since produced bj 
the exactly contraiy conduct ,~-i<^y joining 
light to light, and shadow to shadow, 
though without doubt he would have admired 
it, yet, as it ought not, so probably it would 
not be the first rule with which he would 
h^V9 begun his instructions. 

Again; in the artificial management of 
the figures, it is directed that they shall 
contrast each other according to the rules, 
generally given ; that if one figure opposes 
his front to the spectator, the next figure is 
t9 have his back turned, and that the limbs 
of each individual figure be contrasted % that 
is, if the right leg be put forward, the right 
arm is to be dr^wnback. 

It is very proper that those rules should 
be given in the Academy ; it is proper the 
young students should be informed that some 
research is to be made, and that they should 
be habituated to consider every excellence as 
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reduceable to principles* Besides, it is the 
natural progress of instruction to teach first 
virhat is obvious and perceptible to the 
senses » and from hence proceed gradual)/ 
to notions large, liberal/ and complete, such 
as comprise the more refined and higher 
excellencies in Art, But when students are 
more advanced, they will find that the great- 
est beauties of character and expression are 
produced without contrast ; nay more, that 
this contrast would ruin and destroy that 
natural energy of men engaged in real action » 
unsolicitous of grace. St. Paul preaching at 
Athens in one of the Cartoons, far from any 
affected academical contrast of limbs, stands 
equally on both legs, and both hands are 
in the same attitude: add contrast, nnd the 
whole energy and unaffected grace of the 
figure is destroyed. Elymas the sorcerer 
stretches both hands forward in the same 
direction, which gives . perfectly the expres- 
sion intended. Indeed you never will find 
in the works of RafFaelle any of those 
school-boy affected contrasts . Whatever con- 
trast there is, appears without any seem^. 
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ing agency of art, hy the natunl chaaoe tt 
things. 



• -» -V " ^ 



What has been said of the evil of exi 
of all kinds, ivhether of simplicity « variety^ 
of contrast, naturally suggests to the painter 
the necessity of a general inquity into the 
true meaning and cause of rules, and hov 
they operate on those faculties to which they 
are addressed: by knowing their general pur« 
pose and meaning, he will often find that be 
need not confine himself to the literal sense, it 
will foe sufficient if he preserve tlie spirit of 
the law« 

Critical remarks are not always understood 
without examples : it may not be improper 
therefore to give instances where the rule 
itself, though generally received, is false, or 
where a narrow conception of it may lead (be 

artists into great errors. 

* 

It is given as a rule by Frcsnoy, That fie 
principal figure of a subject must appear in the 
midst of the picture^ under the principal light. 
t^ distinguish it from the rest. A painter who 
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should thinkhimself obliged strictly to follow 
this rule, would encumber himself with 
■needless difficulties j he would be confined 
to great uniformity of composition, and be 
deprived of many beauties which are incom- 
patible with its observance. The meaning 
of this rule extends, or ought to extend , no 
further than this j — That the principal figure 
should be imm^ately distinguished at the 
£rst glance of the eye ; but there is no neces. 
sity that the principal light should fall on the 
principal figure, or that the principal figure- 
should be in the middle of the picture. It 
is sufEcient that it be distinguished by its 
place, or by the attention of other figures 
pointing it out to the spectator. So far is 
this rule from being indispensable, th^r it is 
very seldom practised, other considerations 
of greater consequence often standing in the 
way. Examples in opposition to this rule, 
arc found in the Cartoons, in Christ's Charge 
to Peter, the Preaching of St. Paul, 
Elymas the Sorcerer, who is undoubtedly 
the principal object in that picture, In no: 
of those compositions is the principal figi 
in the midst of the ni^turc. In the 
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admirable composition of the Tent of Darius* 
by Le Brun* Alexander is not in the middle 
€d the picture, nor does the principal light 
fall on him; but the attention of all the other 
figures immediately distinguishes him, and 
distinguishes him more properly ; the great- , 
est light falls on the daughter of Darius, who- 
is in the middle of the picture, where it is 
more necessary the principal light should be 
placed. 

It is very extraordinary that Felibien, who 
has given a very minute description of this 
picture, but indeed such a description as may 
be rather called panegyrick than criticism* 
thinking it necessary (according to the precept 
of Fresnoy) that Alexander should possess the 
principal light, has accordingly given it to 
him ; he might with equal truth have said 
that he was placed in the middle of the picture, 
as he seemed resolved to give this piece every 
kind of excellence which he conceived to be 
necessary to perfection. His generosity is 
en ily misapplied, as it would have 

i a great measure, the beauty of 
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Another instance occurs to me, whet^ 
equal liberty may be tffken iti regard to thei 
management of light* Though the general 
practice is^ to make a large mass about the 
middle of the picture surrounded by shadpir^ 
the reverse may be practised, and the spiric 
«f the rule may still be preserved « Examples 
of this principle reversed may be found very 
frequently in the works of the Venetian 
SchooL In the great composition of- Paul 
Veronese, the Marriage at Cana, the 
figures are for the most part in half shadow ^ 
the great light is in the sky ; and indeed the 
general effect of this picture, which is so 
striking, is no more than what we often see 
in landscapes, in small pictures of fairs and 
country feasts; but those principles of light 
and shadow, being transferred to a large 
scale, to a space containing near a hundred 
figures as large as life, and conducted to all 
appearance with as much facility, and with 
an attention as steadily fixed upon rAe whole 
together^ as if it iyere a small picture imme- 
diately ut)dcr the eye, the work justly excifea 
our admiration ; the difHculty being encreased 
as the extent is enlarged. 
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The various modes of composition are 
infinite i sometimes it shall consist of one 
large group in the middle of the picture, and 
the smaller groups on each side ; or a plain 
space in the middle, and the groups of figures 
ranked round this vacuity. 

Whether this principal broad light be in 
the middle space of ground, as in thb 
School of Athens ; or in the sky, as in 
THE Marriage at Cana, in the An« 
DROMEDA, and inmost of the pictures of 
Paul Veronese ; or whether the light be oo 
the groups ; whatever mode of composition 
is adopted, every variety and licence i$ 
allowable : this only is indisputably neces* 
sary, that to prevent the eye from beiog 
distracted and confused by a multipliciry of 
objects of equal magnitude, those objects » 
whether they consist of lights, shadows, or 
figures, must be disposed in large masses aod 
groups properly varied and coni;/asfei ; that 
to a certain quantity of action a propel jocxd 
space of plain ground is required ; iha! ^^g^ 
is to be supported by sufScsent ihii:^yr ^ 
and, we may add, that a cenain qi:3j:tjTy of 
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cold colours is tiecessary to ^ive value and 
lustre to the warm colours : what those 
proportions are cannot be so well learnt 
by precept as by observation on pictures, 
and in this knowledge bad pictures will' 
instruct as well as good. Oiir inquiry 
why pictures have a bad effect, may be 
as advantageous as the inquiry why they 
have a good effect; each will corroborate 
the principles that are suggested by the 
othen 

Ttiough it is not my business to enter into 
the detail of our Art, yet I must take fhis 
opportunity of mentioning one of the means 
of producing that great effect which we ob- 
serve in the works of the Venetian painters, 
as I think it is not generally known or 
observed. It ought, in my opinion, to be 
indispensably observed > that the masses of 
light in a picture be always of a warm mellow 
colour, yellow, red, or a yellowish-white; 
and that the blue, the grey, or the green 
colours be kept almost entirely out of these 
miasses, and be used only to support and set 
off these warm colours ; and for this purpose, 

7 
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Z small proportion of ooid colottrs wiUb» 
nifflcient. 

Let tlijtf conduct be reserved ; let the lighc 
be cotdt aiifd the sunmifidtnig colotirt warm^ 
ts we often see in the works of the Roman 
and Florentine painters, atkd it will be out of 
th6 power of art, even in the hands of Ruben* 
or Ttfiaft^ to Make a picture splendid and 
karmofiioui. 

Le BruH and Carlo Maratti were two 
painter s^ of great merit, amd parficuhrfy whaif 
may be called Academical Merit, but werd 
both deficient in thit managemenf of cokmri $ 
the want! of observing this rule is one of the 
causes^ of that heaviness of ef&ct wbidi if 
so observable in their works. The principal 
Kght in the Picture of Le Brun, which I 
just now menfioned, falls on Statira, who i# 
dressed very injudicious^ in a pale blucf 
d«ap^': it is (rue, he has hei^h^ed thk 
blue with gold, but that is not enough, th# 
whole picture has a heavy air, and by nd^ 
means^ answers the expectation raided by rbe 
Print. Poussin often made a spot of \A\Hf 

VOL. I. T 
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drapery, when the general hue of the picture 
was inclinable to brown or yellow ; which 
shows sufficiently, that harmony of colouring 
was not a part of the art that had much 
engaged the attention of that great painter* 

V 

The conduct of Titian in the picture of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, has been much 
celebrated, and justly, for. the harmony of 
colouring. To Ariadne is given (say the 
criticks) a red scarf, to relieve the figure from 
the sea, which is behind her. It is not for 
that reason, alone, but for another of much 
greater consequence; for the sake of the 
general harmony and effect of the picture. 
The figure of Ariadne is separated from the 
great group, and is dressed in blue, which 
added to the colour of the sea, makes that 
quantity of cold colour which Titian thought 
necessary for the support and brilliancy of 
the great group; which group is composed, 
with very^ittle exception, entirely of mellow 
colours. But as the picture in this case would 
be divided into two distinct parts, one half 
cold, and the other warm, it was necessary 
to carry some of the mellow colours of the 
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great group into the cold part of the picture, 
and a part of the cold into the great group i 
accordingly Titian gave Ariadne a red scarfi 
and to one of the Bacchante a little blutf 
drapery. . .^n 

The light of the picture, as I observed^' 
ought to be of a warm colour j for thougtf 
white may be used for the principal light, as 
was the practice of many of the Dutch and 
Flemish painters, yet it is better to suppose 
that white illumined by the yellow rays of 
the setting sun, as was the manner of Titian. 
The superiority of which manner is never^ 
more striking, than when in a collection of 
pictures we chance to see a pbrtrait of Titian's 
hanging by the side of a Flemish picture^ 
(even though that should be of the hand of 
Vandyck) which, however admirable in 
other respects, becomes cold and grey in the 
comparison. 

The illuminated parts of objects are in 
nature of a* warmer tint than those that ari 
in the shade: what I have recommended 
therefore, is no more, than that the sams 

T a 



coo^M^^t b^ ob$e{ve<l in the ythoU,, which ia 
vkijawledged. to l» u«;€5«ary incvery indi- 
vidu^i p^' U ia presenting tq thfi eye the 
«^nf efiect, as that; whii^: it has, been 

Mceustomed to feel, which in this case, as id 
every other, will always produce beauty ; 

np. principle therefore in o\u: art can be 
tf^QXp certain, qr is d w^^d; ftgnji , ^ hughes 

Sfliurc;f^ i . 

* ■ . ' . ■ ' ■ * I 

. What I >usA tjtp w ii¥ii;^i90ied x)f t|*e Wfn 
^qsj&d reajsoQ ;\yhy A^iiacjae; jb^s: part of hei 
dyapqry r^d„. giye^ wq occasioa beire Ux 
9J}Wye,.tUt,tjMs,favQu4te quality Q^ giving 
Qlyecift wUcjf^ w?d ijfWcjU De Piles apd all 
the, Criticks; hftve coosidered as a requisite 
of tl^. utmost iqiportance, wa3 not ooe o£ 
Hhose objects which much engaged the. atten- 
tion of Titian ; paiuteys: of aa inferioi; raok 
have far €;xceeded him ia producing this^ 
effect. This was a great object of attention^ 
when art was in its infant state ; as it is at 
present with the vulgar and ignorant, who 
fqel the highest satisfaction In seeing a %ure» 
which, as they say, loqks as if they could 
walk round it. But hqwetver low I may ratft 



this pleasure of d6C6ptioti, I should not op. 
pose it, did it not oppose itself to ^ quality 
of a much higher kfnd, by countehtetin^ 
entirely that fulness of manner Which is lb 
difficult to express in words, but Svhich fl 
found in perfection in the best works of 
Correggio, and we may add, of Rembrandt. 
This effect is produced by melting and losing 

the shadows ih a ground still darker than 
those shadows } whereas that relief is pro* 
duced by opposing and separating the ground 
from the figure either by light, or shadow, 
or colour. This conduct of in-laying, as It 
may be called, figures on their ground, I(i 
order to produce relief, was the practice of 
the old Painters, such as Andrea Mantegna, 
Pictro Perugino, and Albert Durer i and to 
these we may add, th« first manner of 
Lionardo da Vinci, Oiorgione, and eveti 
Correggio ; but these three were among the 
first who began to correct themselves in dtfm 
ness of style, by no longer considering relief 
as a principal object. As those two qualities, 
relief, and fulness of effect, can hardly exfie 
together, it is not very difficult to determine 
to which we ought to give the preference. 
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An Artist is obliged for ever to*hold a balance 
in his hand, by which he must determine the 
value of different qualities j that^ when some 
fault muft be committed, be may choose the 
least. Those painters who have best under<p 
Stood the art of producing a good effect, have 
adopted one principle that seems perfectly con- 
formable to reason I that^a part may be sacrk* 
ficed for the good of ihm whoie. Thus, 
whether the masses consist of light or shadow, 
it is necessary that they should be compact 
and of a pleasing shape: to this end, some 
parts m^y be mad? darker and some lighter, 
^nd reflexions stronger thgn nature would 
"warrant. Paul Veronese took great liberties 
of this kind. It is said, that being once 
9skcd, why certain figures were painted in 
shade, as no cause was seen in the picture 
itself, he turned oif the inquiry by answer-r 
ing, ** una nufvola che passu ^^^ a cloud is- 
passing wjiich has overshadowed them, 

But I c^nnqt give a better instance of this 
practice than a picture which I have of 
Rubens ; it is a representation of a Moon- 
Jightf Hubens has pot.pnly diffused more 
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Kght over the picture than is in nature^ but 
has bestowed on it those warm glowing 
colours by which his works are So much 
distinguished. It is so unlike what any otheir 
painters have given us of Moon-light, that it 
might be easily mistaken, if he had not like- 
wise added stars, for a faipter setting sun.— - 
Rubens thought the eye ought to be satisfied 
in this case, above all other considerations s 
he might indeed have made it more natural, 
but it would have been at the expence of 
what he thought of much greater conse« 
quence,— -the harmony proceeding from the 
contrast and variety of colours* 

This same picture will furnish us with 
another instance, where we must depart from 
nature for a gr#^ater advantage. The Moon 
in this picture does not preserve so great a 
superiority in regard to its lightness over the 
object which it illuminest as it doeu in nature; 
this is likewise an intended deviation, and 
for the same reason* If Rubens had pre* 
served the same scale of gradation of light 
between the Moon and the objects^ which is 
found in nature, the picture mu^t have cott'^ 
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9}$te4 ef one small spot of light only, and at 
a little distance from the picture nothing but 
tbis spot would have been seen. It may be 
said indeed, that this being the ease, it is a 
subject that ought not to be painted : but 
thent for the saoie reason » neither armour* 
nor any thing shining, ought ever to be 
painted ; for though pure white is used in 
order to represent the greatest light of shining^ 
objects, it will not in the picture preserve the 
same superiority over flesh, as it has in nature, 
without keeping that flesh-colourof a very low 
tint. Rembrandt, who thought it of morecbn-- 
sequence to paint light, than the objects that 
are seen by it, has done this in a picture of 
Achilles which I have. The head is kept 
down to a very low tint, in order to preserve 
this due gradation and distinction between 
the armour and the face; the consequence of 
which is, that upon the whole the picture is 
too black. Surely too much is sacrificed here 
to this narrow conception of nature: allowing 
the contrary conduct a fault, yet it must be 
acknowledged a less fault, than making a 
picture so dark that it cannot be seen without 
a peculiar light, and then with difficulty. 
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The merit or demerit of the different conduct 

of Rubens and Rembrandt in those instances 

which I have given, is not to be determined 

by the narrow principles of nature, separated 

from its effect on the human mind. Reason 

and common sense tell us, that before, and 

above all other considerations, it is necessaiy 

that the work should be seen, not only with* 

out difficulty or inconvcnitmcc, but with 

pleasure and satisfaction j and every obstacle 

which stands in the way of this pleasure and 

convenience must be removed. 

The tendency of this Discourse, with the 
instances which have been given, is not so 
much to place the Artist above rules, as to 
teach him their reason ; to prevent him from 
entertaining a narrow confined conception of 
Arti to clear his mind from a perplexed 
variety of rules and thtir exceptions, by 
directing his attention to an intimate acquaint* 
ance with the passions and affections of the 
mind, from which all rules arise, and to 
which they are all referable. Art effects its 
purpose by their means ; an accurate know- 
ledge, therefore, of those passions and disposi- 
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lions of the mind is necessary to him who 
desires to affect them upon sure and solid 
principles. 

A complete essay or inquiry into the con- 
nection between the rules of Art, and the 
eternal and immutable dispositions of our 
passions, would be indeed going at once to 
the foundation of criticism * ; but I am too 
well convinced what extensive knowledge, 
what subtle and penetrating judgement would 
be required, to engage in such an under- 
taking : it is enough for me, if, in the lan- 
guage of painters, I have produced a slight 
sketch of a part of this vast composition, 
.but that sufficiently distinct to show the 
usefulness of such a theory, and its prac- 
ticability. 

Before I conclude, I cannot avoid making 
one observation on the pictures now before 
us. I have observed, that every candidate 
has copied the celebrated invention of Timan*- 
thes in hiding the face of Agamemnon in his 

* This was inadvertently said. I did not recollect the 
admirable treatise On the Sublime and BeauttfuU 
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mantle j indeed such lavish encomiums have 
been bestowed on this thought, and that too 
by men of the highest character in critical 
knowledge, — Oirero, Q^iintilian, Valerius^ 
MaximuSt and Pliny t-»and have been since 
le-echoed by ^almost every modem that has 
written on the Arts, that your adopting it can 
neither be wondered at, nor blamed. It 
appears now to be so much connected with 
the subject, that the spectator would perhaps 
be disappointed in not finding united in the 
picture what he always united in his mind, 
and considered as indispensably belongbg to 
the subject « But it may be observed, that 
those who praise this circumstance were not 
painters. They use it as an illustration onlj 
of their own art ; it served their purpose, and 
St was certainly not their business to enter 
into the objections that lie against it in another 
Art. I fear ur have but very scanty means 
of exciting those powers over the imagination 
which make so very considerable and refined 
a part of poetry. It is a doubt with me, 
whether we should even make the attempt. 
The chief, if not the only occasion which 
the painter has for this artifice i^t when the 
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subject is improper to be more fully repre- 
sented, either for the sake of decency » or to 
ivoid what would be disagreable to be seen : 
amd this is not to raise or inciease the passions, 
which is the reason that is given for this 
practice, but on the contrary to diminish their 
effect. 

It is true, sketches, or such drawings as 
painters generally make for their works, give 
this pleasure of imagination to a high degree. 
From a slight, undetermined drawing, where 
the ideas of the composition and character are, 
as I may say, only just touched upon, the 
imagination supplies more than the painter 
himself, probably, could produce ; and we 
accordingly often find that the finished work 
disappoints the expectation that was raised 
from the sketch ; and this power of the ima- 
gination is one of the causes of the great 
pleasure wc have in viewing a collection of 
drawings by great painters. These general 
ideas, which are expressed in fketches, 
correspond very well to the art often used in 
Poetry. A great part of the ||)cauty of the 
celebrated description of £vs ill M|tooil*S 

« *ii V.I 
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Far^di&b LosTi conii&ts in usibg only 
general inciistinict express ions > every reader 
Aiaking out tbo detail according to his 
own partJipular imagiDation, — his own idea 
of beauty, grace, expression, dignity, or love^ 
liness: iHit a painter, when he represents 
Eve on a canvass, is obliged to give a deter- 
nnined forno, and his own idea of beauty 
distinctly expressed. 

We cannot on this occasion, nor irrdeed 
on any other, recommend an undeterminate 
manner, or vague ideas of any kind, in a: 
complete and finished picture. This notion 
therefore, of leaving any thing to the imagi- 
nation, opposes a very fixed and indispensable 
rule in our art, — that every thing shall be 
carefully and' distinctly expressed, as if the 
painter knew, with correctness and precision^ 
the exact fovm and character of whatever it 
introduced into the picture. This is what 
with us is called Science, and Learning r 
which must not bo sacrificed and given up 
tof anuncsrtadn and doubtful beauty, which, 
not natucalLy belonging^ to our Art, will pro^ 

, bably ht sought for without success. 
k 
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Mr. Falconet has observed, in a note on 
ihit fAMzgt: in hi* tranitaiioti of Pl'wy, that 
the circumsrance of covering the face of 
Agamcmil&n was probably not in conse- 
qttence of any fine imagination of the 
painter, — which he considers as a discovery 
of the criticks, — but merely copied from 
the description of the sacrifice, as it is found 
in Duripidcft. 

The words from which the pictuiv » 
supposed to be taken, arc these : jigammnan 
saw IpLigenia advance tvwardi the fatal 
altar j be groaned^ be turned aside bit bead, 
be tbed tears, and covered bis face witb bii 
robe. 

Fakwitct docs not at all acquiesce in the 
praiie tliat \% bestowed on Timanthcs * not 
only because it iit not his invention, but 
because he thinks meanly of this trick of 

concealing, except in jii!>tancet^f blood, 
whtrrc the objects wouM be tooXoTriblo lo 
be seen; but, says he, " .Jlicfcdi M 

Father, in a King* in Agamciiu.-.^^kh-wbcr'' 
arc jl painter, cuiiccul i'rum iii^^^^pt in- 
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terestiDg circumstance, and then put me off 
with sophistry and a veil. You are (he adds) 
a feeble Painter, without resource ; you do 
not know even those of your Art : 1 cture not 
what veil it is, whether closed hands, arms 
raised, or any other action that conceals from 
me the countenance of the Hero. You think 
of veiling Agamemnon ; you have unveiled 
your own ignorance. A Painter who repre- 
sents Agamemnon veiled, is as ridiculous us 
a Poet would be, who in a pathetick situation, 
in order to satisfy my expectations, and rid 
himself of the business, should say, that tlie 
sentiments of his hero arc so far above what- 
ever can be said on the occasion, that ho shall 
say nothing/' 

To what Falconet has said, wa mny add, 
that supposing this method of Irnving tho 
expression of grief to the imnginationi 
to be, as it was thought to be, the invention 
of the painter, and that it dc»ervr»; ull the 
lise that has been given it, &till if i^ a 
ick that will serve but once j whoever 
Jt ft MCMld time, will not only wsnt 
be justly su^pecfed of using 
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artifice to evade difficulties. If difficulties 
overcome make 0. great part of the merit 
of Art, difficulties evaded can deserve but 
little commendation. 
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